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Abstract 

Enforcement  of  a  high-level  statement  of  security  policy 
may  be  difficult  to  discern  when  mapped  through  func¬ 
tional  requirements  to  a  myriad  of  possible  security  ser¬ 
vices  and  mechanisms  in  a  highly  complex,  networked 
environment.  A  method  for  articulating  network  security 
functional  requirements,  and  their  fulfillment,  is  presented. 
Using  this  method,  security  in  a  quality  of  service  frame¬ 
work  is  discussed  in  terms  of  ''variant**  security  mecha¬ 
nisms  and  dynamic  security  policies.  For  illustration,  it  is 
shown  how  this  method  can  be  used  to  represent  Quality  of 
Security  Service  (QoSS)  in  a  network  scheduler  benefit 
function^. 


1  Introduction 

Several  efforts  are  underway  to  develop  middleware 
systems  that  will  logically  combine  network  resources  to 
construct  a  “virtual”  computational  system  [4]  [7]  [8] 
[15]  .  These  geographically  distributed,  heterogeneous 
resources  are  expected  to  be  used  to  support  a  heteroge¬ 
neous  mix  of  applications.  Collections  of  tasks  with  dispar¬ 
ate  computation  requirements  will  need  to  be  efficiently 
scheduled  for  remote  execution.  Large  parallelized  compu¬ 
tations  found  in  fields  such  as  astrophysics  [14]  and  meteo¬ 
rology  will  require  allocation  of  perhaps  hundreds  of 
individual  processes  to  underlying  systems.  Multimedia 
applications,  such  as  voice  and  video  will  impose  require¬ 
ments  for  low  jitter,  minimal  packet  losses,  and  isochronal 
data  rates.  Adaptive  applications  will  need  information 
about  their  environment  so  they  can  adjust  to  changing 
conditions. 

User  acceptance  of  these  virtual  systems,  for  either 
commercial  or  military  applications,  will  depend,  in  part, 
upon  the  security,  adaptability,  and  user-responsiveness 
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provided.  Several  of  the  projects  engaged  in  building  the 
middleware  to  create  these  networks  are  pursuing  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  security  [6]  [10]  [23]  and  quality  of  service  [1] 
[17]  into  these  systems.  The  need  for  virtual  networked 
systems  to  both  adapt  to  varying  security  conditions,  and 
offer  the  user  a  range  of  security  choices  is  apparent. 

In  the  network  computing  context,  users  or  user  pro¬ 
grams  may  request  the  execution  of  “jobs,”  which  are 
scheduled  by  an  underlying  control  program  to  execute  on 
local  or  remote  computing  resources.  The  execution  of  the 
job  may  access  or  consume  a  variety  of  network  resources, 
such  as:  local  I/O  device  bandwidth,  internetwork  band¬ 
width;  local  and  remote  CPU  time;  local,  intermediate 
(e.g.,  routing  buffers)  and  remote  storage.  The  resource 
usages  may  be  temporary  or  persistent.  As  there  are  multi¬ 
ple  users  accessing  the  same  resources,  there  are  naturally 
various  allotment,  contention,  and  security  issues  regarding 
use  of  those  resources. 

The  body  of  rules  for  resolving  network  security  issues 
is  called  the  network  security  policy,  whereas  the  body  of 
rules  for  resolving  network  contention  and  allotment  com¬ 
prise  a  network  management  policy  (which  is  sometimes 
taken  to  include  the  network  security  policy).  These  poli¬ 
cies  consist  of  broad  policy  jurisdictions,  such  as  schedul¬ 
ing,  routing,  access  control,  auditing,  and  authentication. 
Furthermore,  these  jurisdictions  can  be  decomposed,  typi¬ 
cally,  into  functional  requirements,  such  as,  “users  from 
network  domain  A  must  not  access  site  B,”  and  “user  C 
must  receive  a  certain  quality  of  service.”  The  network 
management  and  security  policies,  as  mapped  through  the 
functional  requirements,  may  be  manifested  in  mecha¬ 
nisms  throughout  the  network,  including:  host  computer 
operating  systems,  network  managers,  traffic  shapers, 
schedulers,  routers,  switches  and  combinations  thereof.  As 
these  mechanisms  are  distributed  and  are  often  obscurely 
related,  there  has  been  some  interest  in  the  ability  to 
express  and  quantify  the  level  of  support  for  security  policy 
and  Quality  of  Security  Service  (QoSS:  managing  security 
and  security  requests  as  a  responsive  “service”  for  which 


quantitative  measurement  of  service  “efficiency”  is  possi¬ 
ble)  provided  in  networked  systems. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  the  system  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  MSHN  resource  management  system  [8]  for 
describing  network  security  policy  functional  require¬ 
ments,  to  show  how  QoSS  parameters  and  mechanisms  can 
be  represented  in  such  a  system,  and  to  provide  an  example 
of  the  use  of  this  system.  The  remainder  of  this  paper  is 
organized  as  follows.  Section  2  discusses  a  “security  vec¬ 
tor”  for  quantifying  functional  support  of  network  security 
policy.  Section  3  describes  how  the  security  vector  can  be 
used  for  expressing  the  effects  of  QoSS  in  a  network¬ 
scheduling  benefit  fiinction;  and  a  conclusion  follows  in 
Section  4. 

2  Network  Security  Vector 

A  network  security  policy  can  be  viewed  as  an  n-dimen- 
sional  space  of  functional  security  requirements.  We  repre¬ 
sent  this  multidimensional  space  with  a  vector  (S)  of 
security  components.  Each  component  (S.c)  specifies  a 
boolean  functional  requirement,  whereby  the  instantiation 
of  a  network  job  either  meets  (possibly  trivially)  or  does 
not  meet  each  of  the  requirements.  By  convention,  a  secu¬ 
rity  vector’s  components  are  ordered,  so  they  can  be  refer¬ 
enced  ordinally  (S.3)  or  symbolically  (S.c).  A  component 
may  indicate  positive  requirements  (e.g.,  communications 
via  node  n  must  use  encryption)  as  well  as  negative  con¬ 
straints  (e.g.,  users  from  subnet  s  may  not  use  node  n). 
Components  can  also  be  hierarchically  grouped.  [22] 
Requirements  for  a  given  security  service  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  or  more  components  (indicating  a  service 
sub-vector\  and  a  security  service  may  utilize  functions 
and  requirements  of  other  services  and  their  components. 

Some  jobs  can  produce  output  in  different  formats, 
where  a  given  format  (e.g.,  high  resolution  video)  might  be 
more  resource  consumptive  than  another  format  (e.g.,  low 
resolution  video).  Formats  may  have  differing  security 
requirements,  even  within  the  same  job.  For  example,  a 
video-stream  format  may  require  less  packet  authentication 
[19] ,  percentage-wise,  than  a  series  of  fixed  images  based 
on  the  same  data.  A  “quality  of  service”  scheduling  mecha¬ 
nism  might  choose  one  format  for  a  job  over  another, 
depending  on  varying  network  conditions  (e.g.,  traffic  con¬ 
gestion).  Further,  adaptive  applications  may  select  formats 
depending  upon  changing  conditions.  For  example,  IP  Sec, 
security  association  (SA)  processing  using  ISAKMP  under 
IKE  can  permit  complex  security  choices  through  an  SA 
payload;  and  the  payload  recipient  may  be  given  transform 
choices  regarding  both  Authentication  Header  and  Encap¬ 
sulating  Security  Protocol  [13] . 


2.1  Notation 

The  set  of  all  jobs  is  represented  by  J.  The  set  of  all  for¬ 
mats  is  represented  by  /.  The  notation  5^-  identifies  a  vector 
containing  the  portions  of  S  that  are  applicable  to  job  j  in 
format  /,  and  S'^y.c  identifies  a  given  component  (c)  of  Sij. 
The  relation  of  S  to  Sfj  is  clarified  further,  below.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  informal  examples  of  security-vector 
components: 

•  S .  1 :  user  access  to  resource  is  equal  to  read/write;  based 
on  table  t 

•  S.2:  %  of  packets  authenticated  >=  50,  <=  90;  inc  10 

•  S.3:  clearance  (user)  =  secrecy/integrity  (resource) 

•  S.4:  length  of  confidentiality  encryption  key  >==  64,  <= 
256;  inc  64 

•  S.5:  authentication  header  transform  in  {HMAC-MD5, 
HMAC-SHA} 

•  S.6:  packets  from  domain  A  to  domain  B  must  be 
encrypted 

•  S.7:  packets  from  domain  A  cannot  be  sent  through 
domain  C 

Here,  “inc  10”  indicates  that  the  range  from  50  through 
90  is  quantized  into  increments  of  10,  viz:  50,  60,  70,  80, 
90.  Later,  we  will  need  to  indicate  the  number  of  quantized 
steps  in  the  component;  to  do  this,  one  more  notational  ele¬ 
ment  is  introduced,  [S.c].  In  the  above  examples,  [S.l]  =  1, 
and  [S.2]  =  5. 

2.2  Variant  Security  Components 

When  [S.c]  >  1,  the  underlying  control  program  has  a 
range  within  which  it  may  allow  the  job  to  execute  with 
respect  to  the  policy  requirement.  We  refer  to  this  type  of 
policy,  and  component,  as  “variant.”  Security-variant  poli¬ 
cies  may  be  used  within  a  resource  management  context, 
for  example,  to  effect  adaptation  to  varying  network  condi¬ 
tions.  [18]  Also,  if  the  policy  mechanism  is  variant,  the 
control  program  may  offer  QoSS  choices  to  the  users  to 
indicate  their  preferences  with  respect  to  a  given  job  or 
jobs.  Without  variant  mechanisms,  neither  security  adapt¬ 
ability  by  the  underlying  control  program  nor  QoSS  are 
possible,  since  fixed  policy  mechanisms  do  not  allow  for 
changes  to  security  within  a  fixed  job/resource  environ¬ 
ment.  While  the  expression  S.c  may  contain  a  compound 
boolean  statement  (see  Section  2.3  ),  by  convention  it  may 
contain  only  one  variant  clause. 


2.3  Component  Structure 

For  use  in  the  examples  in  this  discussion,  a  component 
has  the  following  composition  (see  Table  1  for  details): 

•  component  ::=  boolean  expression,  variant-range-spec¬ 
ifier  ;  modifying-clause 

•  boolean  ^expression  boolean_statement  [(or  |  and) 
boolean_statement]  * 

•  boolean_statement  LHS  boolean-operator  RHS 

Note  that  it  is  not  the  focus  here  to  elaborate  on  a  policy 
representation  language.  See  other  efforts  and  works  in 
progress  [2]  [3]  [5]  [16]. 

A  given  policy  component  has  a  value  which  is  a  bool¬ 
ean  expression.  This  component  may  also  have  an  instanti¬ 
ated  value  with  respect  to  a  specific  job  and  format,  which 
is  either  “true”  or  “false.”  A  component  has  a  left  hand  side 
(LHS),  which  is  the  item  that  is  being  tested;  of  course  the 
LHS  has  a  value  as  well  as  an  instantiated  value,  A  compo¬ 
nent  also  has  a  right  hand  side  (RHS),  which  is  what  the 
LHS  is  tested  against,  as  well  as  zero  or  more  modifying 
clauses.  Similarly  to  the  LHS,  the  RHS  may  have  a  value 
(or  values)  which  is  dependent  on  the  instantiation  of  the 
component. 

2.4  Dynamic  Security  Policies 

With  a  dynamic  security  policy,  the  value  of  a  vector’s 
components  may  depend  on  the  network  “mode”  (e.g.,  nor¬ 


mal,  impacted,  emergency,  etc.),  where  M  is  the  set  of  all 
modes.  There  is,  conceptually,  a  separate  vector  for  each 
operational  mode,  represented  as:  Access  to  a  pre¬ 

defined  set  of  alternate  security  policies  allows  their  func¬ 
tional  requirements  and  implementation  mechanisms  to  be 
examined  with  respect  to  die  overall  policy  prior  to  being 
fielded,  rather  than  depending  on  ad  hoc  methods,  for 
example,  during  an  emergency. 

Initially,  every  component  of  S  has  the  same  value  in 
each  of  its  modes.  Ultimately,  components  may  be 
assigned  different  values,  depending  on  the  network  mode. 
For  example: 

•  %  packets  authenticated  >=  50,  <=  90;  inc  10 

•  %  of  packets  authenticated  >=  20,  <=  50; 
inc  10 

Note  how  [Sm]  changes  from  5  to  4  under  the 
impacted  mode 

•  user  access  to  network  node  =  granted;  based 
on  table  t 

•  user  access  to  network  node  ==  granted; 
based  on  table  t,  OR  UID  in  set  of  administrators 

•  UE)  in  set  of  {administrators,  policymak¬ 
ers} 

Or,  for  example,  policy  makers  might  decide  that  the 
policy  should  remain  in  force  regardless  of  network  mode: 

.  ^ormal^  =  ^mpacted^  =  clearance  (user) 

=  classification  (resource) 


Table  1 :  Simple  Component  Elements 


Element  Name 

Example  S.l 

Example  S.2 

Value 

user  access  to  resource  r  =  RW,  based 
on  table  t 

%  of  packets  authenticated 
>=  50,  <==  90;  inc  10 

Instantiated  value 

false 

true 

Value  of  LHS 

user  access  to  resource  r 

%  of  packets  authenticated 

Instantiated  value  of  LHS 

W 

70 

Boolean  operator 

= 

>= 

Value  of  RHS 

RW 

50 

variant  range  specifier 

none  applicable 

<=90 

Modifying  clause 

based  on  table  t 

inc  10 

If  a  mode  is  not  specified  for  a  component  (e.g.,  “S.a”), 
normal  mode  is  assumed.  This  will  be  the  case  (i.e.,  the 
mode  is  unspecified)  for  the  remainder  of  this  discussion. 

2.5  Refinements  to  Security  Vector 

R  is  the  set  of  resources  {rj,.  r„},  Ry  is  the  subset  of  R 
utilized  in  executing  job  j  in  format  i. 

Tj  is  the  requested  completion  time  of  job  j. 

Security  policies  may  be  expressed  with  respect  to  prin¬ 
cipals  (user,  group  or  role,  etc.,),  applications,  data  sets 
(both  destination  and  source),  formats,  etc.,  as  well  as 
resources  in  Ry. 

The  definition  of  Sy  is  finally  refined  as  follows:  Sy  is  a 
vector  that  is  an  order-preserving  projection  of  S,  such  that 
a  component  c  from  S  is  in  Sy  if  and  only  if  the  value  of  c 
depends  on  format  i,  job  j,  or  any  r  in  Ry.  The  number  of 
components  in  a  secxirity  vector  Sy  is  [5^y]. 

2.6  Summary  of  Security  Vector 

5  is  a  general  purpose  notational  system  suitable  for 
expressing  arbitrarily  complex  sets  of  network  security 
mechanisms.  S  can  express  variant  policies,  to  allow  secu¬ 
rity  expressions  of  quality  of  service  requests,  and  can  have 
dynamic  security  elements  to  accommodate  multiple  situa¬ 
tion-based  policies.  In  particular,  S  can  represent  both  (1) 
static  security  requirements  that  may  be  implemented  in  a 
system,  as  well  as  (2)  the  results  of  running  a  particular  job 
or  set  of  jobs  against  such  static  requirements.  The  latter 
usage  will  be  examined  in  the  next  section,  to  express 
QoSS  in  a  resource  management  system  benefit  function. 

3  Network-Scheduler  Benefit  Function 

As  discussed  above,  various  mechanisms  exist  for  man¬ 
aging  contention  for,  and  allotment  of  distributed  network 
resources.  One  class  of  these  mechanisms  attempts  to  effi¬ 
ciently  schedule  the  execution  of  multiple  (possibly  simul¬ 
taneous)  jobs  on  multiple  distributed  computers  (e.g.,  the 
MSHN  project  [8]  [23]  [24]  [11]  [17] ),  where  each  job 
requires  a  determinable  subset  of  the  resources.  Of  interest 
is  a  benefit  function  for  comparing  the  effectiveness  of 
such  job  scheduling  mechanisms  when  they  are  presented 
with  real  or  hypothetical  “data  sets”  of  jobs. 

Jobs  are  assigned  priorities  for  use  in  resolving  resource 
contention  and  allocation  issues.  In  some  systems,  a  job’s 
priority  may  depend  upon  the  particular  operating  mode  of 
the  network.  [8]  Also,  the  different  data  formats  of  a  multi¬ 
ple-format  job  may  have  different  preferences  (e.g,, 
assigned  by  a  user  or  “hard  wired”  as  part  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  or  job-scheduler  database),  and  different  levels  of 


resource  usage.  [10]  [12]  A  network  job  scheduler  should 
receive  more  credit  in  the  benefit  function  for  scheduling 
high  priority  and  high  preference  jobs,  as  opposed  to  low 
priority  or  low  preference  jobs.  That  is  to  say,  a  scheduler 
is  intuitively  doing  a  better  job  if  important  jobs,  as  judged 
by  priority  and  preference,  receive  more  attention  than 
unimportant  jobs.  How  much  weight  the  priorities  and 
preferences  are  given  is  a  matter  of  network  scheduling 
policy. 

For  illustration,  we  introduce  a  simple  benefit  function, 
5,  to  measure  how  well  a  scheduler  meets  the  goals  of  user 
preference  and  system  priorities  (see  [4]  ,  [12]  and  [21] 
for  other  approaches).  This  function  averages  preference 
ip)  and  priority  (P)  (use  of  a  priority  and  preference  in 
measuring  network  effectiveness  have  been  introduced  for 
the  MSHN  project  [10] ). 


n 


B-  Izlizl 


In 


Where  the  characteristic  function  X  is  defined  for  i,  j  as: 
Xij  =  1  if  format  i  was  successfully  delivered  to  job  j 
within  time  Tj,  else  0 

and  at  most  one  format  is  completed  per  job: 


VyG  J 


V-1  J 

Jobs  and  formats  are  defined  as  above. 
Pj  is  the  priority  of  job  j 


0<Pj<  1 

The  formats  for  a  job  are  assigned  preferences  (p)  by 
the  user  such  that: 


0  <=/><=! 

mj  is  the  number  of  {format,  preference}  pairs 
assigned  for  job  j 

Py  is  the  preference  the  user  has  assigned  to  format  i, 
job; 

the  preferences  for  a  job  add  up  to  1 : 


I  =  1 

This  approach  assumes  that  users  will  assign  preference 
values  that  correspond  to  resource  usage,  since  we  want  the 
benefit  flmction  to  indicate  a  higher  value  when  the  sched¬ 
uler  succeeds  in  scheduling  “harder”  jobs  [12] . 


3.1  Adding  Security  to  the  Benefit  Function 

We  wish  the  benefit  function  to  reflect  the  effectiveness 
and  restrictions  of  the  security  policy.  First,  we  define  the 
characteristic  security  function  Z,  for  i  and y : 

Zij  =  1  if  the  instantiated  value  of  all  components  in  Sij 
are  true,  else  0 

The  numerator  of  the  benefit  flmction  is  multiplied  by  Z, 
so  that  no  credit  is  given  for  jobs  that  fail  to  meet  the  secu¬ 
rity  requirements: 


again  {0<A^j<  1) 

In  the  final  expression  of  the  network  benefit  function,  A 
is  added  to  the  numerator,  providing  an  average  of  security, 
priority  and  preference. 


n  rnj 

1 1 


3« 


n  rrij 

I  S 

- - 

2n 

Now,  for  variant  components,  we  wish  to  be  able  to  give 
less  credit  to  the  scheduler  for  fulfilling  less  “difficult” 
security  requirements.  One  algorithm  for  expressing  this  is 
for  each  instantiated  component  (c)  in  Sij  to  be  assigned  a 
security  completion  token  (g)  where  0  <  g  <  1 .  will 
indicate  the  completion  token  corresponding  to  component 
S.c.  gc  is  defined  to  be  the  “percentage”  of  [S.c]  met  or 
exceeded  by  the  instantiated  value  of  the  component’s 
LHS  (notated  as  S.c”)\ 
g^  =  5.c”/[5.c] 

To  illustrate  the  calculation  of  gj,  for  component  S.l: 

5./:  %  of  packets  authenticated  >=  50,  <=  90;  inc  10 
[5. 7]  =  5  (the  number  of  quanta  in  S'.  7^,  S.  7”  =  3  (the 
job  achieves  the  3rd  quantum  (70)) 
g;  =  3/5  =  0.6 

For  invariant  components,  g=lorg  =  0.A  token  (g) 
whose  value  is  0  represents  a  job  “failing”  the  component’s 
security  policy.  Recall  that  Z  will  be  0  when  the  job/format 
fails  to  meet  the  requirement  of  any  security  component, 
meaning  that  the  function  returns  no  benefit  value  for  that 
job/format.  We  introduce  a  function  (A)  which  averages  the 
tokens  of  a  job: 

where  n  =  [Sy]  —  the  number  of  components  in  Sy 
and  (0<Ay<  1) 

Averages,  such  as  A,  over  many  different  elements  can 
tend  to  minimize  the  difference  that  is  seen  between  differ¬ 
ent  data  sets.  Therefore,  we  weight  the  tokens  (g)  assigned 
to  individual  security  components  to  give  more  credence  to 
components  that  are  “more  important”  than  others,  e.g., 
reflecting  network  management  policies.  Each  g„  has  a  cor¬ 
responding  integer  weight  (w„),  >  0 .  So  Aij  becomes: 

^ij  =  feyW/  +  82^2  +  ••  +  gn'^n)/(^I  +  +  ..  +  wj 


0  <  5  <  1  ,  where  1  indicates  the  maximum 
scheduling  effectiveness. 

3.2  Applicability 

This  technique  for  quantifying  the  variant  security 
instantiated  by  a  resource  management  system  is  being 
used  in  the  MSHN  project  as  a  factor  in  representing  the 
effectiveness  of  its  resource  assignments  [10]  .  In  the 
MSHN  design,  the  security  requirements  of  network 
resources  (represented  by  5)  are  stored  in  a  Resource 
Requirements  Database.  This  database  is  consulted  during 
the  resource  scheduling  phase  to  effectively  match  jobs  to 
resources.  We  expect  that  this  measurement  technique 
could  also  be  applied  to  other  resource  management  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  Condor  [15]  and  Globus  [7] . 

While  different  schedulers  could  be  compared  with 
respect  to  the  individual  components  of  B,  a  summary 
function  such  as  B  would  be  useful  to  automate  and  nor¬ 
malize  the  comparison  process.  Additionally,  we  expect 
that  the  security  component  (viz,  A)  in  an  operational  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  complex  enough  to  evade  effective  manual 
analysis. 

4  Discussion  and  Conclusion 

A  security  vector  has  been  presented  for  describing 
flmctional  requirements  of  network  security  policies.  It  has 
been  shown  that  this  vector  can  be  used  for  representing 
security  with  respect  to  both  quality  of  service  and  a  net¬ 
work  scheduler  benefit  function. 

We  are  involved  in  ongoing  work  to  organize  the  secu¬ 
rity  vector  into  a  “normal  form”  with  sub-vectors  or  hierar¬ 
chies  corresponding  to  security  policy  jurisdictions  (such 
as:  access  control,  auditing,  and  authentication)  and  to 
incorporate  a  costing  methodology  for  security  compo¬ 
nents,  such  as  can  be  provided  to  a  resource  management 
system  [9] .  We  are  working  to  develop  a  means  of  adjust¬ 
ing  the  preference  expression  with  a  notion  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  resource  usage  [12]  .  We  are  considering  how  to 
expand  the  security  benefit  function  (A)  to  reflect  user  qual- 


ity  of  security  service  choices  within  the  range  allowed  by 
variant  security  components,  and  to  reflect  performance 
implications  of  redundant  security  mechanisms. 

The  organizational  security  policy  [20]  governing  the 
network  may  allow  individuals  or  principals  representing 
them  to  override  rules  represented  by  invariant  security 
vector  components.  For  example,  a  military  commander 
might  decide  to  forgo  cryptographic  secrecy  mechanisms 
for  a  job  in  an  emergency  (e.g.,  to  improve  network  perfor¬ 
mance),  even  though  the  system  has  not  been  configured 
with  “dynamic”  or  “variant”  security  mechanisms,  as 
defined  herein.  From  the  perspective  of  the  security  vector 
S  and  the  benefit  function,  this  is  a  change  to  or  violation 
of  the  computer  security  policy.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
type  of  policy  change  be  audited. 
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Abstract 

The  Management  System  for  Heterogeneous  Networks  (MSHN^)  is  a  large, 
distributed  research  software  system  project  that  began  over  18  months  ago. 

The  primary  goal  of  MSHN  is  to  develop  a  framework  within  which  next- 
generation  resource  management  system  (RMS)  issues  can  be  investigated. 

The  initial  MSHN  design  was  developed  using  basic  object-oriented  design 
principles  and  the  initial  prototype  was  built  with  object-oriented  technology  (IDL, 
C++,  Java,  and  CORBA).  After  building  an  initial  proof-of-concept  prototype,  we 
looked  to  the  standardized  terms,  symbols  and  diagrams  of  the  Unified  Modeling 
Language  (UML)  to  explain  the  functionality  of  MSHN  to  new  students  and  staff 
members  of  the  development  group,  as  well  as  interested  colleagues  outside  of 
the  group.  As  we  learned  more  about  the  UML  and  applied  it  to  MSHN  in  further 
detail,  we  found  that  this  semi-formal  method  not  only  (i)  helped  us  to 
communicate  MSHN’s  functionality  to  others,  but  also  (ii)  improved  our  design, 
helping  us  identify  bloated  packages  and  opportunities  for  object  re-use,  and  (Hi) 
enabled  us  to  more  easily  settle  some  open  questions  that  had  previously  been 
sources  of  contention  among  the  members  of  the  MSHN  team.  Additionally,  we 
found  the  Unified  Process  to  be  quite  useful  as  a  framework  for  building 
research-level,  distributed  systems  software. 

1  Introduction 

The  Management  System  for  Heterogeneous  Networks  (MSHN)  is  a  iarge, 
distributed,  system-level  research  project.  An  object-oriented  design  approach  was 
used  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  first  version  of  MSHN.  Because  we  are 
developing  research,  system-level  software,  as  opposed  to  production-quality 
software,  we  did  not  initially  find  it  necessary  to  use  semi-formal  or  formal  methods 
and  processes.  However,  when  the  MSHN  project  was  selected  for  integration  with 
other  projects,  we  were  specifically  requested  to  describe  the  high-level  functionality 
and  public  interfaces  of  the  MSHN  components  using  the  Unified  Modeling 
Language  (UML)  for  the  benefit  of  the  integration  team.  After  completing  this  high- 
level  description,  and  finding  much  to  like  about  the  UML,  we  began  applying  it  to  the 
lower-level  design  of  the  second  version  of  the  MSHN  components.  This  use  of  the 
UML  allowed  us  to  identify  several  cases  of  bloated  packages  and  opportunities  for 
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object  re-use  that  we  had  not  previously  identified.  We  also  adopted  the  Unified 
Process  for  MSHN  development  [4], 

Although  the  Unified  Process  was  very  useful,  it  required  some  re-configuration.  We, 
as  researchers,  have  different  types  of  requirements  from  those  implementing 
production  software.  In  the  course  of  describing  our  experiences  with  semi-formal 
methods,  we  attempt  to  point  out  some  of  these  differences  and  generalize  them  in  a 
way  that  we  hope  will  help  other  system  researchers  see  the  value  in  semi-formal 
so^are  engineering  methods  and  processes. 

In  this  paper,  we  describe  (1)  the  status  of  the  MSHN  project  prior  to  our  application 
of  the  Unified  Process,  and  (2)  the  immediate  improvements  we  were  able  to  make  in 
MSHN  following  the  introduction  of  a  semi-formal  method. 

2  State  of  the  System  Design  Before  Applying  a  Semi-Formal 
Method 

The  Management  System  for  Heterogeneous  Networks  (MSHN)  is  a  resource 
management  system  for  heterogeneous,  distributed  computing  systems  that  grew 
out  of  a  previous  research  project  called  SmartNet.  SmartNet  is  primarily  a 
scheduling  framework  designed  to  assist  resource  management  systems  (RMS)  in 
determining  the  placement  of  compute-intensive  applications  in  networked  systems 
containing  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  high-performancecomputers  [2]. 

MSHN’s  basic  goal  is  to  continuously  determine  the  mapping  of  resources  to 
applications  in  a  dynamic,  heterogeneous,  distributed  environment  that  provides  the 
best  quality  of  service  to  a  dynamically  changing  set  of  applications.  The  MSHN 
project  is  expanding  upon  SmartNet  by  addressing  the  following  issues:  0  how  to 
handle  shared  resources  such  as  networks  and  file  servers,  (ii)  howto  transparently 
monitor  resource  usage  and  availability,  (iii)  howto  support  adaptive  applications, 
and  (iv)  how  to  deliver  good  quality  of  service  to  all  applications.  MSHN  requires  a 
flexible,  component-based  architecture  that  supports  experimentation.  MSHN’s  initial 
architecture  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 
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Figure  1 .  Initial  MSHN  Architecture. 

The  original  MSHN  architecture  included  four  components:  the  Client  Library,  the 
Resource  Status  Server,  the  Resource  Requirements  Database,  and  the  Scheduling 
Advisor.  Each  serves  a  specific  function. 

The  Resource  Status  Server  maintains  a  quickly  changing  repository  of  information 
pertaining  to  the  current  status  of  the  resources  that  MSHN  may  assign  to  processes. 
The  Resource  Requirements  Database  is  a  database  of  specific  applications’ 
resource  requirements,  indexed  by  compute  characteristics,  a  concept  pioneered  in 
SmartNet.  The  Client  Library  enables  an  application  to  transparently  Interact  with  the 
other  MSHN  components. 

The  Client  Library  transparently  detects  the  status  of  the  resources  on  which  an 
application  is  running  as  well  as  the  resource  requirements  of  that  application.  It 
reports  this  information  to  the  Resource  Status  Server  and  the  Resource 
Requirements  Database,  respectively.  The  Client  Library  also  intercepts  requests  to 
start  a  new  application  and  queries  the  Scheduling  Advisor,  which  decides  where  to 
run  the  application.  It  is  the  Scheduling  Advisor’s  job  to  determine  the  best  mapping 
of  resources  to  applications,  based  upon  the  current  status  of  the  resources,  the 
expected  resource  requirements  of  the  application,  and  the  requested  application’s 
quality  of  service  requirements. 

Once  the  Scheduling  Advisor  determines  where  a  particular  application  should  be 
started,  the  Client  Library  is  responsible  for  starting  the  application.  Additionally,  the 
Scheduling  Advisor  sets  up  callbacks  with  the  Resource  Status  Server  and  the 
Resource  Requirements  Database  so  that  if  any  significant  changes  occur,  the 
Scheduling  Advisor  will  be  notified.  If  the  Scheduling  Advisor  re-computes  a  new 
schedule,  it  contacts  the  Client  Libraries  associated  with  the  affected  applications. 
The  applications  may  then  adapt  to  the  new  schedule  in  various  ways,  via  their  Client 
Library. 
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Several  teams  of  people  are  working  on  the  design  and  implementation  of  this 
project.  Two  groups,  each  consisting  of  a  faculty  member  and  several  students, 
tackled  the  problem  of  proposing,  designing  and  implementing  heuristics  that  would 
determine  schedules  to  meet  different  classes  of  quality  of  service  requirements. 
Another  group  refined  the  design  of  the  Scheduling  Advisor  and  implemented  a 
prototype  of  it,  working  closely  with  the  first  two  groups.  A  fourth  group  examined  the 
question  of  security  as  a  quality  of  service  attribute.  The  bulk  of  the  remainder  of 
MSHN’s  design  was  to  be  refined  by  the  authors,  along  with  several  staff  members 
and  six  graduate  students.  We  decided  early  on  that  we  would  describe  the 
interfaces  to  MSHN’s  components  in  IDL.  We  also  decided  at  an  early  stage  to  use 
CORBA  to  facilitate  interaction  among  the  various  components,  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  were  replicated  and  distributed.  Many  students  proceeded  independently 
researching  individual  issues  within  the  MSHN  system. 

As  this  research  progressed,  a  new  component,  the  MSHN  Daemon,  was  added, 
initially  with  the  sole  purpose  of  starting  up  new  applications.  Several  investigators 
thought  that  there  was  an  additional  need  to  determine  the  status  of  resources  on 
which  no  current  MSHN  tasks  were  executing,  so  that  functionality  was  also 
considered  for  addition  to  the  MSHN  Daemon.  Finally,  some  Investigators 
recognized  that  the  MSHN  Daemon  might  also  be  responsible  for  sensing  the  status 
of  resources  that  did  have  MSHN-assigned  tasks  executing  on  them. 

Additionally,  two  students  worked  to  develop  a  generalized  application  emulator  in 
order  to  allow  us  to  emulate  real  applications,  on  various  platforms,  without  having  to 
install  software,  purchase  licenses,  learn  the  systems,  and,  in  some  cases,  obtain 
security  clearances. 

About  halfway  through  the  project,  the  first  MSHN  prototype  was  successfully 
demonstrated,  along  with  many  of  the  other  projects  that  were  also  part  of  the  same 
DARPA  program.  Based  upon  this  demonstration,  and  subsequent  delivery  of 
documentation,  MSHN  and  several  other  projects  were  identified  as  the  basis  for 
components  to  be  combined  into  a  system  of  systems.  At  this  point,  the  integration 
group  requested  that  the  MSHN  investigators  supply  a  UML  description  of  MSHIs[1]. 

While  “retrofitting”  a  UML  description  onto  the  existing  MSHN  architecture,  we 
decided  to  also  use  UML  to  help  us  explain  MSHN’s  components  to  others,  including 
new  students,  staff  members,  as  well  as  colleagues  working  on  other  systems. 
Although  each  of  us  thought  that  we  understood  the  interactions  between  the  MSHN 
components  well,  before  we  started  documenting  them  in  UML,  we  found  that  the 
UML  provided  an  excellent  framework  for  clarifying  points  to  one  another  as  well  as 
improving  our  design. 

3  Applying  a  Semi-Formal  Method  to  the  System  Design 

Before  we  applied  any  semi-formal  methods  to  MSHN,  we  had  built  a  prototype  of 
each  of  the  MSHN  components.  Additionally,  to  aid  in  debugging  as  well  as 
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demonstrating  MSHN,  we  had  implemented  a  visualizer  that  we  cx)uld  use  to 
graphically  examine  the  internals  of  each  of  these  components.  Finally,  we  had  an 
incomplete  design  of  a  MSHN  Daemon  and  some  thoughts  as  to  how  we  were  going 
to  increase  the  functionality  of  each  of  our  existing  prototype  components. 

Applying  a  UML  description  to  our  existing  project  not  only  provided  a  great 
framework  for  communication,  but  also  helped  us  learn  that  $)  we  were  not  in  total 
agreement  as  to  eventual  functionality,  and  (ii)  our  initial  design  could  be  improved. 
This  section  documents  some  of  our  design  modifications  and  identifies  some  of  the 
improvements  that  we  made. 

As  would  be  expected,  some  of  the  most  striking  improvements  were  made  to  the 
components  that  were  added  after  the  initial  design,  the  MSHN  Daemon  and  the 
MSHN  Application  Emulator.  Due  to  space  constraints,  and  because  there  were  no 
substantial  modifications  made  to  them,  the  MSHN  Scheduling  Advisor,  Resource 
Status  Server,  and  Resource  Requirements  Database  are  not  described  below.  The 
interactions  between  all  MSHN  components  are,  however,  illustrated  inFigure  2  A 
good  overview  of  MSHN  can  be  found  elsewhere [3]. 


Plain  App 

Emulator  App 

iHMaHail 

Figure  2.  MSHN’s  Conceptual  Model 


In  the  previous  section,  we  described  the  initial  purpose  for  the  MSHN  Daemon  as 
well  as  the  functionality  that  several  investigators  believed  should  be  embodied  in  it. 
Originally,  a  MSHN  Daemon  was  to  reside  on  each  computing  resource  and  was  to 
be  used  to  start  up  a  new  application  when  requested  to  do  so  by  a  Client  Library. 
During  design  discussions,  some  members  of  the  design  team  also  wanted  the 
Daemon  to  aid  in  determining  the  status  of  machines  where  no  applications  that  were 
linked  with  the  Client  Library  were  running.  These  members  also  believed  that  the 
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Daemon  may  be  better  equipped  to  determine  the  status  of  some  resources  on 
machines  that  MSHN  applications  w'ere  using.  The  UML  description  provided  a 
framework  that  enabled  the  designers  to  communicate  with  one  another  more 
clearly.  UML  descriptions  of  the  MSHN  Daemon,  Client  Library,  and  Application 
Emulator  components,  when  simultaneously  understood,  made  it  easy  to  see  that 
keeping  the  Daemon  simple  was  the  proper  design  decision. 

The  clarity,  which  the  UML  description  provided,  let  us  quickly  see  that  the  other 
required  functionality,  determining  the  status  of  resources  not  currently  being  used  by 
applications  that  are  linked  with  the  MSHN  Client  Library,  was  better  obtained  by 
combining  the  Application  Emulator,  which  had  been  originally  designed  for  an 
altogether  different  purpose,  with  the  Client  Library.  Interestingly,  in  these 
discussions,  the  Application  Emulator  became  an  integral  part  of  the  MSHN  design, 
though  it  also  continues  to  be  important  in  its  original  role  as  well.  The  subsections 
below  document  the  eventually  agreed-upon  requirements  of  the  MSHN  Daemon, 
the  Client  Library,  and  the  Application  Emulator  and  show  why  the  minimally 
functional  MSHN  Daemon  was  the  best  decision. 

Client  Library  functions  The  Client  Library  provides  a  transparent  interface  between 
each  application  and  the  MSHN  components.  The  Client  Library  transparently 
Intercepts  system  calls.  It  collects  resource  usage  and  status  information,  which  is 
forwarded  to  the  Resource  Requirements  Database  and  Resource  Status  Server, 
respectively.  The  Client  Library  also  intercepts  calls  that  initiate  new  processes  and 
consults  the  Scheduling  Advisor  for  the  best  place  to  start  each  process.  It  requests 
(possibly  remote)  Daemons  to  execute  applications  based  on  the  Scheduling 
Advisor’s  advice.  The  Client  Library,  when  notified  by  the  Scheduling  Advisor  via 
callbacks,  invokes  adaptation  on  MSHN-aware  applications.  Such  adaptation  is 
included  under  the  special  case  of  setting  Application  Emulator  parameters. 

Daemon  functions.  A  copy  of  the  MSHN  Daemon  runs  on  each  compute  resource 
available  for  use  by  the  Scheduling  Advisor.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  start  applications 
upon  request  from  the  Client  Library. 

Application  Emulator  function&  The  MSHN  Application  Emulator  emulates  a  running 
application  by  stressing  particular  resources  in  the  same  way  that  real  applications 
do.  The  Application  Emulator  serves  two  purposes.  The  first  (and  originally- 
intended)  purpose  is  as  a  way  of  running  applications  that  statistically  leave  the  same 
resource  usage  footprint  as  real  applications  without  the  overhead  and  uncertainty  of 
actually  installing,  maintaining  and  running  that  particular  application.  The  second 
purpose  of  the  Application  Emulator  is  to  perform  resource  monitoring  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  MSHN-scheduled  applications.  Since  resource  monitoring  can  be 
viewed  as  a  kind  of  application,  the  Daemon  starts  one  instance  of  the  Application 
Emulator  on  each  machine,  by  default,  at  startup,  to  monitor  resources.  The 
Scheduling  Advisor  instructs  the  Application  Emulator  to  monitor  more  or  fewer 
resources,  depending  upon  the  resources  that  are  currently  being  used  and,  hence, 
transparently  monitored,  by  MSHN-scheduled  applications. 
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As  alluded  to  above,  in  the  discussion  that  accompanies  the  requirements  of  the 
Application  Emulator,  we  note  one  example  of  re-use  that  was  discovered  during  this 
process,  and  of  which  we  were  completely  unaware  prior  to  this  anaiysis.  Another 
interesting  point  to  note  is  the  complexity  of  the  Client  Library.  By  comparing  its 
compiexity  to  that  of  other  components,  we  were  able  to  determine  that,  in  order  to 
complete  that  component,  we  would  need  to  devote  substantially  more  man-power 
than  we  had  previously  devoted  to  that  component. 

4  Conclusions 

The  Management  System  for  Heterogeneous  Networks  (MSHN)  is  a  large, 
ambitious,  system-level  research  project.  MSHN’s  major  goal  is  to  determine  the 
best  way  to  design  and  implement  many  features  of  a  resource  management  system 
(RMS)  that  is  able  to  deliver  good  quality  of  service  to  a  mixture  of  applications  with 
different  requirements.  Because  MSHN  Is  such  a  large,  complex  project,  it  requires 
the  expertise  and  experience  of  many  different  investigators  from  distributed 
operating  systems,  resource  management  systems,  computer  architecture,  theory  of 
algorithms,  control  theory,  stochastic  processing,  and  dynamic  programming. 

Although  MSHN’s  investigators  had  learned  quite  a  lot  from  designing  and 
implementing  previous  research  resource  management  systems,  their  initial  design 
of  MSHN  did  not  identify  all  of  the  components  whose  functionality  deserved  to  be 
isolated  and  further  investigated.  One  of  those  components,  the  MSHN  Daemon, 
was  identified  because  it  was  determined  that  implementation  of  a  particular 
functionality,  starting  applications  on  new  machines,  would  othenvise  be  too 
machine-  and  operating  system-dependent.  Another  component,  the  Application 
Emulator,  which  later  turned  out  to  be  integral  to  the  overall  functionality  of  MSHN, 
was  designed  initially  for  simply  testing  the  system. 

The  Unified  Modeling  Language  (UML)  and  a  modified  version  of  the  Unified  Process 
were  applied  halfway  through  the  MSHN  project,  but  still  proved  to  be  quite  valuable. 
Several  cases  of  object  re-use  and  bloated  packages  were  discovered.  Perhaps, 
more  importantly,  UML  and  the  Unified  Process  provided  a  framework  that  allowed 
the  experts  from  the  various  fields  to  communicate  more  easily  their  experience  to 
one  another.  We  believe  strongly  that  the  MSHN  project  benefited  from  these  semi- 
formal  methods,  and  we  intend  to  use  them  again  in  other  projects,  earlier  and  more 
often. 
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Abstract 

In  a  distributed  heterogeneous  computing 
environment,  users*  tasks  are  allocated  resources  to 
simultaneously  satisfy,  to  varying  degrees,  the  tasks* 
different,  and  possibly  conflicting,  quality  of  service 
(QoS)  requirements.  When  the  total  demand  placed  on 
system  resources  by  the  tasks,  for  a  given  interval  of  time, 
exceeds  the  resources  available,  some  tasks  will  receive 
degraded  service  or  no  service  at  all  One  part  of  a 
measure  to  quantify  the  success  of  a  resource 
management  system  (RMS)  in  such  a  distributed 
environment  is  the  collective  value  of  the  tasks  completed 
during  an  interval  of  time,  as  perceived  by  the  user, 
application,  or  policy  maker.  The  Flexible  Integrated 
System  Capability  (FISC)  ratio  introduced  here  is  a 
measure  for  quantifying  this  collective  value.  The  FISC 
ratio  is  a  multidimensional  measure,  and  may  include 
priorities,  versions  of  a  task  or  data,  deadlines, 
situational  mode,  security,  application-  and  domain- 
specific  QoS,  and  dependencies.  In  addition  to  being  used 
for  evaluating  and  comparing  RMSs,  the  FISC  ratio  can 
be  incorporated  as  part  of  the  objective  Junction  in  a 
system  *s  scheduling  heuristics. 
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1.  Introduction 

In  many  distributed  environments,  the  tasks  that  are 
executing  have  different  quality  of  service  (QoS) 
requirements.  These  different  QoS  requirements  impose 
different  machine  and  resource  requirements. 
Furthermore,  these  tasks  may  require  input  data  from  a 
variety  of  distributed  sources.  Mixed-machine 
heterogeneous  computing  (HO  environments  provide  a 
distributed  suite  of  different  types  of  machines,  connected 
by  diverse  types  of  networks,  to  meet  the  varied 
computational  and  input  requirements  of  such  task 
mixtures  (e.g.,  [4,  8,  18]).  The  goals  of  a  resource 
management  system  (RMS)  in  an  HC  environment  are  to 
assign  communication,  computation,  and  other  resources 
in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  users’  requests,  which  may  require 
different  types  and  levels  of  QoS.  Due  to  limitations  on 
resource  availability  in  certain  situations,  some  tasks  will 
receive  degraded  service  or  none  at  all.  A  performance 
measure  is  needed  to  quantify  the  collective  value  of  the 
tasks  completed  during  an  interval  of  time,  as  perceived 
by  the  user,  application,  or  policy  maker.  This  measure 
can  be  a  part  of  a  metric  to  assess  the  success  of  an  RMS 
(other  parts  may  include  execution  time,  ability  to  work 
with  different  operating  systems,  and  user  interface).  This 
research  describes  attributes  that  can  be  combined  to 
derive  such  a  performance  measure,  and  provides  a  way 
to  combine  them. 


The  Flexible  Integrated  System  Capability  (FISC) 
ratio  is  introduced  in  this  research.  It  is  a  multi¬ 
dimensional  performance  measure,  and  may  include 
priorities,  versions  of  a  task  or  data,  deadlines,  situational 
mode,  security,  application-  and  domain-specific  QoS, 
and  task  dependencies.  This  FISC  performance  measure 
combines  these  attributes  to  determine  the  collective 
value  of  the  tasks  completed  during  an  interval  of  time  on 
a  distributed  computing  system. 

The  FISC  ratio  can  be  used  for  the  postmortem 
analysis  of  a  system  to  determine  the  best  scheduling 
heuristic  for  a  given  environment.  It  can  also  compare,  via 
experimentation  or  simulation,  the  effectiveness  of 
changing  the  resources  available  in  a  given  distributed 
system.  Furthermore,  the  FISC  ratio  can  be  incorporated 
as  part  of  the  objective  function  in  a  system’s  scheduling 
heuristics. 

This  research  is  part  of  three  related  DARPA 
activities:  the  DARPA  Quorum-sponsored  Management 
System  for  Heterogeneous  Networks  (MSHN)  project 
[10],  the  DARPA  Battlefield  Awareness  and  Data 
Dissemination  (BADD)  program  [22,  7],  and  the  Agile 
Information  Control  Environment  (AICE)  program  [1]. 
The  goal  of  the  Quorum  MSHN  project  is  to  design, 
prototype,  and  refine  a  distributed  RMS  that  leverages  the 
heterogeneity  of  resources  and  tasks  to  deliver  the 
requested  QoS.  In  the  Quorum  environment,  it  is 
sometimes  the  case  that  not  all  tasks  requested  can 
achieve  their  most  preferred  QoS.  Thus,  there  must  be  a 
performance  measure  that  can  determine  a  collective 
value  of  the  set  of  tasks  that  were  completed  in  a  given 
time  interval  by  a  particular  resource  management 
strategy. 

One  aspect  of  the  BADD  and  AICE  programs 
involves  designing  a  scheduling  system  for  forwarding 
(staging)  data  items  prior  to  their  use  as  inputs  to  a  local 
application  in  a  wide  area  network  (WAN)  distributed 
computing  environment.  The  BADD  and  AICE  systems 
are  similar  to  the  Quorum  environment  in  that,  in  some 
situations,  not  all  data  requests  will  be  satisfied  with  their 
most  preferred  QoS  by  their  deadline.  Thus,  the  goal  of 
the  scheduler  is  to  satisfy  a  set  of  requests  in  a  way  that 
has  the  greatest  collective  perceived  value. 

The  performance  measure  described  in  this  research 
is  used  to  evaluate,  for  a  given  interval  of  time,  the  total 
value  of  tasks  completed  in  the  MSHN  project  and  the 
total  value  of  data  received  in  the  BADD  and  AICE 
programs.  In  this  sense,  the  set  of  completed  tasks  for  the 
MSHN  project  is  equivalent  to  the  set  of  satisfied  data 
item  requests  for  the  BADD  and  AICE  programs.  A  major 
difference  between  MSHN  and  BADD/AICE  is  that  in 
MSHN  tasks  are  assigned  to  resources  by  the  RMS.  In  the 
BADD/AICE  project,  task  assignments  are  given  and 


fixed  a  priori,  but  the  movement  of  data  to  the  tasks  must 
be  scheduled.  Throughout  the  rest  of  this  paper,  t^  will 
be  used  to  represent  a  user’s  process  execution  in  the 
Quorum  MSHN  context,  and  a  user’s  request  for  a  data 
item  in  the  BADD/AICE  context.  While  this  research  is 
motivated  by  military  applications,  the  FISC  ratio  can  be 
adapted  for  other  environments,  such  as  industrial  intra¬ 
nets,  government  agency  intra-nets  (e.g.,  NASA),  and 
computational  grids  [9]. 

The  next  section  provides  a  brief  overview  of  some 
of  the  literature  related  to  this  work.  In  Section  3,  several 
examples  of  individual  QoS  requirements  are  presented. 
These  requirements  may  be  considered  when  formulating 
the  performance  measure  to  be  used  in  building  and 
assessing  RMSs.  Section  4  shows  how  all  the  example 
QoS  attributes  can  be  combined  into  a  single  measure. 
This  section  also  presents  a  baseline  for  that  measure  and 
discusses  a  generalized  form  of  the  performance  measure. 
An  example  of  how  this  measure  would  be  instantiated  in 
a  military  C^  (command,  control,  communications, 
computers  and  intelligence)  environment  is  provided  in 
Section  5.  The  last  section  presents  a  brief  summary  of 
this  research. 

2.  Related  Work 

The  FISC  performance  measure  discussed  here 
embodies  parameters  that  are  considered  important  in 
scheduling  tasks  and  communications  on  a  distributed 
computing  system.  There  is  much  literature  on  scheduling 
and  mapping  of  tasks,  messages,  and  data  items;  in  this 
section,  some  of  the  literature  is  described. 

An  optimistic  priority-based  concurrency  control 
protocol  that  schedules  active  transactions  with  firm- 
deadline  in  real-time  database  systems  is  described  in 
[12].  This  protocol  combines  forward  and  backward 
validation  processes  to  control  more  effectively 
concurrent  transactions  with  different  priorities.  The 
protocol  is  designed  such  that  deadlines  of  higher  priority 
transactions  have  a  greater  probability  of  being  met  than 
those  of  lower  priority  transactions.  While  this  is  also  the 
case  for  MSHN  and  BADD/AICE,  the  research  presented 
here  includes  other  attributes  that  are  important  in 
evaluating  the  overall  value  of  the  tasks  completed. 

In  [17],  priority  is  used  for  the  mapping,  adjustment, 
and  dropping  of  messages.  The  priority  of  a  task  is 
adjusted  by  the  length  of  time  it  was  blocked  by  a  higher 
priority  message  and  tardy  messages  that  already  missed 
their  deadlines  are  dropped.  This  Least-Laxity-First 
priority  mapping  gives  an  improved  missed  deadline  ratio, 
which  is  the  rate  of  messages  missing  their  deadlines.  In 
[17],  priority  and  deadline  is  used  as  measures  of 
performance  but  the  research  effort  does  not  consider 


other  QoS  attributes  used  in  heterogeneous  distributed 
networks. 

An  algorithm  diat  allows  transmission  of  messages 
belonging  to  several  classes  of  situational  mode  is 
presented  in  [20].  The  algorithm  takes  into  account  the 
actual  priority  of  a  message  in  a  given  class.  This 
algorithm  rejects  packets  with  deadlines  shorter  than  a 
minimum  acceptance  deadline  defined  for  a  particular 
class.  There  can  be  more  than  one  simple  deadline.  This 
and  other  important  QoS  attributes  are  discussed  in  detail. 

Data  staging,  an  important  data  management  problem 
for  a  distributed  heterogeneous  networking  environment, 
is  discussed  in  [28].  This  was  done  under  the  assumption 
that  each  requested  data  item  is  associated  with  a  specific 
deadline  and  priority.  The  research  presented  here 
generalizes  part  of  the  objective  function  used  in  [28]  to 
include  more  types  of  deadlines  and  other  QoS  attributes. 

From  the  works  mentioned,  parameters  such  as  task 
priority  and  deadline  appear  to  be  important  attributes  for 
making  scheduling  decisions  regarding  tasks,  messages, 
or  data  items.  A  measure  of  the  overall  value  is  needed 
that  can  be  used  in  an  objective  function  to  compare  and 
analyze  the  algorithms,  protocols,  and  heuristics  while 
incorporating  all  the  QoS  parameters  used.  The  works 
mentioned  above  consider  only  a  few  of  the  QoS 
parameters  that  are  being  used  in  a  distributed  system. 
Other  parameters,  e.g.,  accuracy,  precision,  and  security, 
that  are  QoS  requirements  and  part  of  the  users’  requests, 
must  be  included  in  the  performance  analysis.  These  and 
other  QoS  parameters  that  affect  the  overall  value  of 
requests  satisfied  are  discussed  in  this  research. 

The  research  on  a  performance  measure  presented 
here  builds  on  and  extends  a  body  of  earlier  work  in  this 
field.  Some  examples  are  mentioned  here. 

The  ERDoS  project  [5]  describes  an  objective 
flmction  for  optimizing  the  effectiveness  of  its  QoS 
scheduling  mechanisms  in  meeting  clients’  needs.  This 
function  reflects  the  benefit  received  by  the  user  and  a 
weight  assigned  to  each  user  application.  An  approach 
where  requested  QoS  is  taken  into  account  when 
scheduling  computational  resources  in  a  network  is 
presented  in  [19].  The  model  proposed  a  benefit  function 
that  uses  application  deadlines  and  application  priorities 
as  metrics  in  maximizing  the  total  benefit  for  the 
applications.  Multiple  versions  of  a  task  in  addition  to 
priorities  and  deadlines  in  the  objective  function  are 
described  in  [14].  The  FISC  performance  measure 
presented  in  this  paper  serves  a  purpose  similar  to  the 
ones  in  [5,  19,  14].  However,  the  research  presented  here 
provides  a  more  detailed  description  of  a  measure  using 
more  parameters,  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  find  the 
performance  of  an  effective  schedule  in  the  Quorum 
MSHN  and  BADD/AICE  environments.  Furthermore,  the 


QoS  input  specification  for  ERDoS  [24]  accounts  for  only 
two  specific  security  parameters  (confidentiality  and 
integrity),  whereas  the  security  component  of  the 
performance  measure  in  this  research  can  describe  an 
arbitrarily  complex  set  of  security  features. 

The  FISC  ratio  is  similar  to  the  utility  function 
described  in  [31]  in  that  both  measure  the  system  value. 
The  utility  function  in  [31]  calculates  the  system  value  by 
summing  the  value  of  resources  allocated  and  resources 
reserved  depending  on  the  duration  of  a  job,  the  deadline 
of  a  job,  and  the  price  of  allocated  time  slots.  The  FISC 
ratio  uses  a  conceptually  similar  calculation,  but 
formulates  it  differently  and  includes  priorities  and  other 
QoS  measures  to  calculate  the  collective  value  of  task 
completed. 

A  security  policy  that  allows  a  percentage  of  packets 
authenticated  to  vary  with  network  load  is  described  in 
[25].  This  type  of  policy  can  be  accommodated  with  the 
variant  components  included  in  the  FISC  security  vector 
(see  Subsection  3.5).  While  the  FISC  security  vector 
contains  a  set  of  Boolean  security  policy  statements,  it 
does  not  specify  a  general-purpose  language  for  these 
statements.  Related  work  on  network  security  policy 
specification  languages  can  be  found  in  [2,  3],  and  works 
in  progress  [6,  23].  A  framework  for  quantifying  the 
strength  of  a  set  of  security  mechanisms  is  described  in 
[30],  where  high-level  static  security  properties  can  be 
decomposed  hierarchically.  However,  in  [30]  the 
approach  cannot  accommodate  the  measurement  of  how 
well  an  executed  task  meets  the  security  requirements  of 
its  environment.  Nor  does  [30]  account  for  variant 
security  policies  or  mechanisms. 

The  FISC  ratio  measures  the  effectiveness  of  a 
schedule  in  terms  of  tasks  completed  and  percentage  of 
their  requirements  satisfied.  In  [26],  other  types  of 
attributes  for  evaluating  different  QoS  and  RMS  services 
in  distributed  real-time  systems  are  investigated.  Some 
examples  include  survivability  (fault-tolerance),  openness 
(open  architecture),  and  testability  (easily  testable  and 
verifiable).  These  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  FISC 
performance  measure,  which  focuses  on  the  collective 
worth  of  the  completed  tasks. 

3.  Example  QoS  Attributes 

3.1.  Overview 

Examples  of  attributes  that  need  to  be  considered  in 
the  FISC  performance  measure  will  be  described  in  this 
section.  The  attributes  discussed  include  user-based  and 
application-based  priority  levels,  user  preferences  for 
different  versions  of  a  task,  deadlines,  security,  other 
application-  and  domain-specific  QoS  attributes,  and  task 


dependencies.  The  attributes  used  in  any  given  situation 
must  have  interpretations  that  are  meaningful  to  the  users, 
policy  makers,  and  the  RMS.  A  method  of  determining 
the  weightings,  worths,  functions,  and  factors  are 
described  in  this  section. 

3.2,  Priorities 

Policy  makers  determine  the  number  of  priority 
levels  and  assign  some  semantic  meaning  to  each  priority 
level,  such  that  each  level  qualitatively  reflects  the 
relative  importance  (e.g,,  high,  medium,  and  low).  The 
policy  makers  may  be  the  commanders  in  a  military 
environment  or  executives  in  a  corporation.  Policy  makers 
may  assign  different  users,  or  classes  of  users,  restricted 
ranges  of  priority  levels  that  can  be  assigned  to  their 
tasks.  Alternatively,  a  task  itself  could  have  an  immutable 
priority  level  assigned  to  it  by  the  policy  makers.  Each 
priority  level  will  then  be  given  a  weight  that  can  be 
calculated  by  a  priority  weight  function,  which  is  pre¬ 
determined  by  policy  makers,  described  later  in  this 
section. 

Priority  levels  with  relative,  quantitative  weightings 
should  be  incorporated  in  scheduling  systems  so  that  a 
task  with  a  higher  importance  will  have  a  higher 
probability  of  meeting  its  QoS  requirements.  Application 
users  and  system  builders  often  assign  an  arbitrary 
numbering  scheme  to  priority  levels  that  does  not 
meaningfully  quantify  the  relative  importance  of  one 
priority  level  to  another.  Such  a  scheme,  therefore,  cannot 
be  used  alone  in  the  measure.  A  more  meaningful  weight 
must  instead  be  assigned  to  each  priority  level  so  that  the 
relative  importance  can  be  reflected  in  the  performance 
measure. 

The  relative  importance  (weighting)  of  priority  levels 
may  vary  depending  upon  the  situational  mode.  For 
example,  there  may  be  military  modes  of  peace  and  war. 
In  the  peace  mode,  it  might  be  just  as  important  to 
complete  ten  low  priority  level  tasks  as  to  complete  one 
high  priority  level  task.  However,  in  the  war  mode,  one 
high  priority  level  task  might  be  more  important  than 
1000  medium  priority  level  tasks.  This  dependency  can  be 
indicated  in  the  performance  measure  by  expressing  the 
weight  of  all  priority  levels  as  a  function  of  the  situational 
mode. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  FISC  ratio  is  being  used  to 
compute  the  value  of  a  subset  of  tasks  successfully 
completed,  during  some  time  interval,  from  a  set  of  /  tasks 
that  have  been  requested.  Let  the  priority  level  (e.g.,  high, 
medium,  low)  of  task  j  (0  <  j  <  t)  be  and  let  m  be  the 
situational  mode.  The  priority  weight  function  Tiipj.  m) 
calculates  the  weight  of  pj  given  m.  The  weight  assigned 
to  a  priority  level  may  be  considered  to  be  the  maximum 


value  of  completing  the  corresponding  task,  if  all  of  the 
task’s  specified  QoS  requirements  are  completely 
satisfied. 

3-3.  Versions 

A  task  may  exist  in  different  versions,  each  with  its 
own  resource  requirements.  Because  available  resources 
will  vary  dynamically,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  complete 
the  most  desired  version  of  a  task.  For  example,  a  user 
requesting  a  map  application  may  most  desire  a  24-bit 
color,  three-dimensional  topographical  map.  However,  if 
this  cannot  be  given  to  the  user  due  to  limited  resources, 
the  user  would  rather  have  a  black  and  white,  two- 
dimensional  map  than  nothing  at  all.  When  a  user’s  first 
choice  of  a  task  version  cannot  be  completed,  a  method 
for  choosing  an  alternative  version  is  needed.  Having 
multiple  versions  of  a  task  is  related  to  the  precision  and 
accuracy  parameters  discussed  in  [24],  in  the  sense  that 
each  version  of  a  task  may  have  different  accuracy  and 
precision. 

For  each  version  of  a  given  task,  in  a  given 
situational  mode,  a  worth  (preference)  relative  to  the  other 
versions  will  be  indicated  by  the  application  developer, 
the  user,  and/or  the  policy  makers.  In  the  above  example, 
the  black  and  white  version  may  only  be  worth  75%  of 
the  color  version  to  the  user.  When  selecting  a  version  of 
a  task  to  execute,  an  RMS’s  scheduling  algorithms  must 
consider  this  worth  and  the  task’s  resource  requirements 
as  well  as  the  availability  of  these  resources.  For  example, 
one  version  may  not  be  viable  because  its  bandwidth 
requirement  is  too  high. 


worth 

normalized  worth 

Tasi^version 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

8 

.125 

.125 

1 

1 

25 

35 

40 

.625 

.875 

1 

2 

.2 

.3 

.5 

.4 

.6 

1 

3 

.1 

.2 

.7 

.143 

.286 

1 

Table  1:  Worths  and  normalized  worths  that  indicate 
preference  for  each  version  of  a  task. 


The  worths  assigned  to  different  versions  of  a  task 
must  be  normalized  so  that  there  is  a  consistent  scheme 
for  evaluating  worths  across  tasks  and  versions.  For 
example,  assume  that  all  factors  except  version  worths  are 
equal  across  a  set  of  tasks.  The  user  can  specify  any 
number  for  the  worth  of  a  version  as  shown  in  Table  1. 
Therefore  without  a  normalization  procedure,  a  version 
with  the  smallest  worth  of  a  certain  task  can  always  be 


chosen  for  processing  ahead  of  other  tasks  for  no  logical 
reason.  For  example,  the  version  0  of  task  1  that  is  the 
version  with  the  lowest  worth  of  task  1  would  be  chosen 
over  the  version  2  of  task  0  that  is  the  version  with  the 
highest  worth  for  task  0.  In  extreme  cases,  worths  that  are 
not  normalized  could  make  the  priority  irrelevant 
depending  on  how  priorities  and  worths  of  version 
interact. 

To  avoid  this  type  of  anomalous  behavior,  worths  are 
normalized  as  follows.  Assume  there  are  Ij  number  of 
versions  for  each  task  /  Let  Vy  be  the  ^th  (0  <  i  <  Ij) 
version  of  task y.  Let  Wijirn)  be  the  worth  the  user  assigns 
to  z-th  version  of  task  j  given  w,  the  situational  mode. 
Example  Wijim)  values  are  provided  in  Table  1.  One 
approach  to  the  normalization  problem  is  to  divide  each 
indicated  worth  of  a  task  version  by  the  largest  worth  for 
that  task,  resulting  in  the  normalized  worth  as  shown  in 
Table  1.  The  normalized  worth  (jjij)  of  is  then  given 
by 

max  (1) 

0  <  a<Ij 

As  shown  in  Table  1,  all  worths  for  all  versions  of 
each  task  are  normalized  by  the  version  with  the  largest 
worth.  Therefore,  the  version  with  the  largest  worth  of 
each  task  will  have  a  normalized  worth  of  1  and  the  rest 
of  the  versions  will  have  normalized  worths  that  are 
relative  to  the  version  with  the  largest  worth.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  indicated  worths  for  each  task  need  not 
sum  to  one. 

Another  approach  to  the  normalization  would  be  to 
divide  each  version’s  worth  by  the  total  sum  of  the 
version  worths  of  the  task.  This  would  not  guarantee 
equal  value  for  the  most  preferred  version  of  each  task. 
Furthermore,  this  approach  would  allow  a  greedy  person 
to  obtain  a  higjier  value  for  his/her  preference  for  the 
version  with  the  largest  worth.  For  example,  consider  task 
0  and  task  1  in  Table  1.  If  this  alternative  approach  is 
used,  the  normalized  worth  for  task  0  would  be  .  1,  .1,  and 
.8,  while  for  task  1  it  would  be  .25,  .35,  and  .4.  This 
means  that,  even  if  task  0  and  task  1  have  the  same 
priority,  the  largest  worth  version  of  task  0  is  worth  more 
than  the  largest  worth  version  of  task  1,  which  should  not 
be  the  case.  In  extreme  cases,  priorities  may  be  irrelevant 
depending  on  how  priorities  and  worth  of  versions 
interact. 

3.4.  Deadlines 

Many  tasks  in  typical  heterogeneous  computing 
environments  have  deadlines  associated  with  them. 
Frequently,  due  to  limited  resources  and  the  multiplicity 


of  tasks  sharing  these  resources,  not  every  task  can  be 
completed  by  its  deadline.  Three  types  of  deadlines  will 
be  considered  for  the  z-th  version  of  task  j\  earliest  (e/), 
soft  {Sif\  and  firm  (^/).  These  three  deadlines  are 
illustrated  by  example  in  Figure  1.  The  deadline  attribute 
discussed  here  is  related  to  the  timeliness  parameter  in 
[24]. 

The  earliest  deadline  (e,/)  is  the  time  when  the 
system  is  ready  to  complete  a  task,  based  upon,  for 
example,  the  availability  of  the  required  input  data. 
Therefore,  if  a  task  completes  before  the  earliest  deadline 
the  task  has  0  value. 

The  soft  deadline  {sif)  is  the  time  by  which  a  task 
must  complete  to  be  of  full  value  to  the  user  [27].  If  a  task 
is  completed  between  the  earliest  deadline  and  the  soft 
deadline,  then  the  task  will  have  its  maximum  value. 

A  task  that  is  completed  after  its  firm  deadline  {flf) 
will  have  0  value,  because  the  task  will  be  of  no  use  after 
that  deadline  [15,  27].  For  example,  if  a  task  that  shows  a 
map  of  an  area  completes  after  a  mission  is  finished,  then 
it  will  have  no  value.  If  a  task  completes  between  its  soft 
and  firm  deadline,  then  it  will  have  some  fraction  of  its 
maximum  possible  value.  For  each  task,  the  fraction  of 
total  value  for  each  point  between  the  soft  and  firm 
deadlines,  and  the  time  between  the  soft  and  the  firm 
deadlines,  may  be  a  function  of  the  situational  mode.  For 
example,  during  war  mode,  the  soft  and  firm  deadlines 
may  be  identical. 


Figure  1:  The  deadline  coefficient  graph  (non-increasing) 
shows  the  variation  in  the  value  of  a  task  with 
various  deadlines. 


Let  be  the  time  that  the  z-th  version  of  task  j 
actually  completes.  The  deadline  function  m\ 

assigns  a  fraction  of  the  maximum  value  of  the  z-th 
version  of  task  j  based  on  w,  Zip  e,/,  Sif,  and//,  where  0 
<  Sij{Zip  m)  <  1.  If  no  version  of  a  task  is  completed, 
m)  =  0  for  all  versions  of  the  task.  The  deadlines 
may  be  the  same  for  all  versions  of  a  certain  task. 


3.5.  Security 

User  and  task  security  requirements  are  met  by 
“security  services.”  Overall  network  security  can  be 
viewed  as  a  multi-dimensional  space  of  security  services. 
This  multi-dimensional  space  can  be  represented  with  a 
vector  (S)  of  security  components,  where  the  functional 
requirement  for  each  component  is  specified  by  a  Boolean 
statement  for  each  given  situational  mode.  Both  resources 
and  tasks  may  have  multiple  security  components  [11]. 

The  instantiation  of  a  network  task  either  meets,  or 
does  not  meet,  each  component’s  requirement.  For 
example,  consider  the  /-th  version  of  task  j\  Let  Rij  be  an 
ordered  set  of  resources  utilized  by  and  let  Sy  be  a  sub¬ 
vector  of  vector  S.  A  component  c  in  5  is  in  Sij  if  and  only 
if  c  depends  on.  Vij  or  on  an  element  of  and  is  denoted 
Sij^.  Let  Zij  be  1  if  the  instantiated  Boolean  value  of  all  c 
in  Sij  is  true  and  0  otherwise.  Z^y  corresponds  to  the 
required  security  attributes.  This  means  that  if  minimum 
security  requirements  are  not  met,  then  no  benefit  is 
accrued  from  executing  Vy. 

Additionally,  some  security  components  of  a  task  can 
be  variant  in  that  they  allow  a  range  of  behavior  with 
respect  to  a  requirement  (e.g.,  length  of  cryptography  key 
may  vary  between  40  and  256).  For  variant  components, 
the  user  may  request  a  particular  value  or  permit  a  choice 
from  a  component’s  defined  range.  The  RMS  must  select 
a  specific  value  within  the  user’s  range  while  considering 
resource  availability,  for  the  completed  task  to  have  a 
non-zero  value.  The  measure  will  give  only  partial  credit 
for  a  task  completed  with  less  than  the  most  secure  value 
in  the  defined  range.  Thus,  additional  benefit  is  accrued  if 
increased  security  is  selected  within  the  range. 

The  desire  to  provide  adaptable  security  motivates 
the  inclusion  of  variant  security  components  in  the  system 
[16].  Thus,  security  affects  the  performance  measure 
when  components  are  variant.  For  example,  assume  the 
percentage  of  authenticated  packets  can  range  between 
50%  and  90%  in  increments  of  10%.  The  increment 
quantizes  the  range.  Let  [S;:^]  be  the  number  of  quanta  in 
Sij.c  (in  the  above  case  this  is  five)  and  be  the  fraction 
of  c  in  Sij  satisfied.  If  a  task  achieves  the  third  quantum 
(70%),  then  gij.c  is  3/[5'y.c]  =  3/5  “  0.6.  Suppose  n  is  the 
number  of  security  components  in  Sij.  To  quantify  the 
effectiveness  of  the  RMS  in  providing  variant  security,  let 
Aij  be  the  sum  of  all  g^c  divided  by  n  as  shown  in 
Equation  2. 

=  S>j-cyn  (2) 

c€  Sij 


The  above  is  just  one  possible  way  to  combine  the 
values  of  these  security  components.  For  example,  the 
gy.c  values  in  Aij  equation  can  have  relative  weightings  for 
given  m.  Thus,  if  the  military  situation  changes  from 
peace  to  war,  encryption  rate  would  be  considered 
relatively  more  important  and  might  be  given  a  high 
relative  weighting. 

The  overall  security  factor  is  defined  as:  Gij  =  Aij  X 
Zij,  where  0  <  Oiy  <  1.  It  indicates  how  the  value  of  a 
task  may  be  degraded  due  to  lack  of  its  most  desirable 
security  services. 

3.6.  Other  Application-  &  Domain-Specific  QoS 

There  is  a  multi-dimensional  space  of  application- 
and  domain-specific  QoS  attributes  (e.g.,  jitter  level, 
frame  rate,  bit  error  rate)  that  can  also  be  represented  by  a 
vector.  There  will  be  zero  or  more  such  components  per 
task  or  data  set.  These  components  can  be  specified  in  the 
same  way  that  security  was  represented.  Tlie  FISC  ratio 
will  use  Oij  to  denote  such  QoS  components,  analogous  to 
the  security  factor  q,-  [13]. 

3.7.  Dependencies 

There  are  many  possible  types  of  inter-task 
dependencies,  e.g.,  for  the  MSHN  environment,  consider 
a  task  whose  only  function  is  to  generate  data  for  other 
tasks  (descendants).  There  may  be  an  inter-related  set  of 
such  tasks.  If  there  is  a  descendant  along  a  path  of  tasks 
that  does  more  than  just  generate  data  for  a  subsequent 
task  and  if  this  descendant  completes  its  execution,  then 
the  tasks  that  did  nothing  more  than  generate  data  for  this 
particular  task  will  have  value,  otherwise  they  will  not. 
This  is  because  the  end  user  that  submitted  a  task  for 
completion  will  acknowledge  the  task  to  be  finished  only 
when  die  actual  results  can  be  determined.  If  there  is  no 
descendant  task  that  produces  a  result  important  to  a  user, 
all  predecessors  are  worthless  to  the  user. 

The  first  task  in  a  path  that  does  more  than  generate 
data  for  a  subsequent  task  will  be  known  as  a  required 
associate  of  all  of  its  predecessors.  This  is  one  way  of 
determining  the  value  of  ascendants  that  only  generate 
data  for  subsequent  tasks.  The  variable  Qij  will  be  used  to 
represent  whether  a  required  associate  of  a  given  task 
completes.  That  is,  if  at  least  one  required  associate  of  a 
given  task  completes,  then  Pij  =  1,  ofrierwise  pij  =  0.  For 
the  BADD/AICE  environment,  a  similar  definition  of 
required  associates  can  be  established  based  on  the  set  of 
data  requested  by  a  given  application. 


4.  Performance  Measure 
4.1.  FISC  Ratio 

The  question  of  what  it  means  to  “provide  good  QoS” 
to  a  mixture  of  applications  in  a  distributed  system  is 
considered  in  this  section.  In  general,  it  is  a  difficult 
problem  to  determine  whether  a  distributed  system  has 
delivered  good  service  to  a  mixture  of  applications  with 
different  priorities,  receiving  different  degraded  level  of 
QoS  etc.  A  meaningful  way  to  combine  the  QoS  attributes 
previously  discussed  is  motivated  and  proposed  in  this 
section. 

First,  consider  a  set  of  tasks,  possibly  with  different 
priorities  and  different  deadlines,  where  the  firm  and  soft 
deadlines  are  identical.  Assume  also  that  each  task  only 
has  a  single  version.  Therefore,  the  initiators  of  a  task 
need  not  specify  a  preference  for  a  version.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  system  with  sufficient  resources  will  complete  all 
tasks  by  their  deadlines.  However,  if  resources  are 
insufficient  and  tasks  cannot  complete  by  their  deadlines, 
then  the  RMS  will  complete  the  tasks  with  the  higher 
priorities  by  their  deadline.  Such  an  RMS  maximizes 

1 

m)  X  Sfjj,  m),  (3) 

;  =  0 

where  Sfjj,  m)  is  1  if  the  task  is  completed  by  its  deadline 
and  0  otherwise.  Even  when  the  deadline  is  more  general, 
as  described  in  Subsection  3.4,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
same  criterion  should  be  maximized. 

Now  consider  the  same  situation,  except  with  tasks 
having  multiple  versions.  Again,  if  there  are  sufficient 
resources  to  complete  the  most  preferred  versions  of  each 
task,  then  an  RMS  will  allocate  resources  and  initiate 
those  most  preferred  versions.  However,  if  resources  are 
insufficient  for  completing  the  most  preferred  versions  of 
all  tasks,  the  RMS  must  consider  using  less  preferred 
versions  for  some  tasks.  Typically,  this  will  result  in  a 
reduction  of  both  the  value  of  completing  the  task  and  the 
amount  of  the  resource  consumed.  Thus,  for  the  resources 
available  the  RMS  should  maximize 

t-  1 

^T^j,  m)  X  [  max  4/^^,  m)  X  77,^)].  (4) 

7  =  0  0<i<7; 

If  only  one  version  of  a  task  is  completed,  Sij  for  all  other 
versions  would  be  0.  Therefore,  the  max  fimction  would 
be  used  to  indicate  whether  a  version  of  a  task  is 
completed  within  its  deadline. 


Similarly,  the  RMS  must  consider  any  reductions  in 
value  of  a  task’s  completion  that  is  a  result  of  not 
receiving  all  required  and  desired  security,  and  other 
application-  and  domain-specific  QoS  requirements. 
Furthermore,  any  dependencies  must  be  obeyed  for  a 
task’s  completion  to  have  any  value.  One  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  multiply  Equation  4  by  Py,  oiy,  and 

t-  1 

^7!(ppm)X[  max  [??(,  Xp/,- m)Xo;yXc^y]]. 

7=0  0<  i<7i 

(5) 

However,  the  measure  shown  above  makes  it  difficult 
to  compare  one  RMS,  operating  within  one  distributed 
system,  to  another  RMS  operating  in  a  different 
distributed  system.  To  allow  this  kind  of  comparison,  the 
equation 

1 

^;z(py,  m)X[  max  [%  Xpy  X 4<^y,  m)X aij X ojy]] 

j  =  0  0<i<li  _ 

baseline 

(6) 

normalizes  the  collective  value  of  the  completed  tasks  by 
the  results  from  some  baseline,  which  depends  on  the 
tasks  and  underlying  distributed  system.  This  will  be 
discussed  further  in  Subsection  4.2. 

Recall  the  goal  of  the  FISC  measure  is  to  determine 
the  performance  of  a  schedule  (mapping)  for  tasks  in  an 
oversubscribed  distributed  system  by  calculating  the 
collective  value  of  the  tasks  completed.  This  measure  can 
also  be  used  as  a  critical  part  of  an  objective  function  of  a 
scheduling  heuristic.  Components  in  addition  to  the  FISC 
measure  may  be  useful  in  the  determining  of  the  objective 
function.  For  example,  in  [29]  the  objective  function  that 
is  used  includes  expected  time  between  when  the  data 
request  will  be  satisfied  and  its  deadline  (i.e.,  urgency). 

4.2.  Baseline 

This  section  provides  a  baseline  for  the  FISC  ratio. 
The  purpose  of  the  baseline  in  the  FISC  ratio  is  to 
determine  how  an  RMS  performs  compared  to  another 
RMS  in  a  given  environment.  If  the  RMS  cannot  perform 
much  better  than  this  baseline,  then  a  naive  algorithm  for 
resource  assignment  would  perform  almost  as  well  as  the 
RMS.  The  baseline  builds  upon  and  extends  the  example 
given  by  [29].  The  algorithm  used  to  compute  the 


baseline  uses  the  concept  of  perfect  completion.  A  task  is 
said  to  achieve  perfect  completion  if  there  exists  available 
resources,  to  which  it  can  be  assigned,  that  would  allow  it 
to  complete  with  r]ij  -  Sj  =  q,-  =  =  1 00%  and  p  =  1 . 

A  simple  algorithm,  which  assumes  knowledge  of  the 
expected  resources  needed  by  a  task  to  complete,  can  be 
used  to  obtain  a  baseline.  For  the  results  of  the  obtained 
baseline  to  be  reproducible  within  a  certain  tolerance,  an 
ordering  of  the  tasks  is  needed. 

The  algorithm  is  shown  in  Figure  2  and  it  proceeds  as 
follows.  First,  it  assigns  an  ordering  to  the  tasks  according 
to  their  priorities,  deadlines,  and  expected  execution  times 
where  the  above  criteria  are  considered  in  the 
aforementioned  order.  For  the  tasks  with  the  same  priority 
level,  the  deadline  would  be  used  as  a  tiebreaker.  If  tasks 
have  same  priority  level  and  deadline,  the  expected 
execution  time  would  serve  as  a  tiebreaker.  Only  if  tasks 
have  the  same  priority,  deadline,  and  expected  execution 
time  would  the  ordering  be  random.  Alternatively, 
additional  characteristics  of  the  task  could  be  used  for 
finer  ordering.  In  other  problem  domains,  other 
parameters  could  be  more  appropriate  for  ordering  the 
tasks.  After  the  ordering,  the  algorithm  determines 
whether  the  first  task  (according  to  the  ordering)  can  be 
expected  to  achieve  perfect  completion  using  the 
available  resources.  If  so,  it  computes  the  expected 
availability  of  resources  after  that  task  has  completed, 
under  the  assumption  that  the  task  uses  the  first  such 
available  resources.  It  also  adds  the  weighted  priority  of 
this  task  to  the  baseline,  which  was  initialized  to  0.  If  a 
task  cannot  achieve  perfect  completion,  nothing  is  added 
to  the  baseline  and  the  task  is  not  considered  again.  The 
same  process  is  repeated  for  each  task,  considering  them 
according  to  the  ordering. 

order  tasks  by  priority,  deadline,  and  expected 

execution  time 

if  all  are  equal,  order  is  random 

if  task  can  get  77^  =  4  =  =  1 00% 

and  pij  =  1 
schedule 
add  ;z(py,  m) 

update  status  of  resources 

else 

no  value  added 
no  resources  consumed 

Figure  2:  Baseline  algorithm. 


4.3.  Generalization 

The  previous  subsection  describes  one  instantiation 
of  the  FISC  ratio.  It  can  be  generalized  such  that  the 
numerator  is  any  function  of  7t{pj,  m),  Tjij,  py,  81/,%  w), 
oly,  and  Oij  (or  other  factors),  and  each  of  these  primary 
factors  can  be  any  function  of  secondary  factors  (e.g., 
primary  factor  ojy  includes  an  average  of  gij.c  secondary 
factors  in  the  security  context  described  in  Subsection 
3.5).  Let  be  a  primary  factor  where  there  can  be  u 
number  of  primary  factors  (0  <  r  <  u  -\)  and  Sg  be  a 
secondary  factor  where  there  can  be  Vr  number  of 
secondary  factors  (0  <  e  <  -1).  The  generalization  of 

FISC  ratio  can  be  represented  as 

FISC  =  f(Po>^i5  ,  Pk-1  )/ baseline  and  (7) 
Pr  •••  )> 

where  each  Sg  is  a  secondary  factor  for  Linear  or 
nonlinear  weightings  of  each  factor,  depending  on  the 
importance  of  the  factor  considered  in  a  given 
environment,  may  be  included  in  all  the  functions  of 
primary  and  secondary  factors. 

The  baseline  described  is  one  method  of  normalizing 
the  numerator  of  the  FISC  ratio.  Other  methods  for 
normalizing  could  be  incorporated  to  compare  the 
performance  of  different  RMSs  in  a  given  environment. 

5.  Examples  of  FISC  Ratio  Use 

As  an  example  of  how  the  FISC  ratio  might  be 
applied  in  practice,  consider  the  following  scenario.  The 
Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  (JFACC)  staff 
are  preparing  an  Air  Tasking  Order  (ATO).  As  the  ATO 
develops,  one  tool  available  to  the  JFACC  staff  for  its 
evaluation  is  the  Extended  Air  Defense  Simulation 
(EADSIM)  system  from  US  Army  Space  and  Missile 
Defense  Command.  EADSIM  is  a  warfare  modeling 
application  offering  great  flexibility  in  the  areas  modeled, 
the  capabilities  of  the  platforms  simulated,  and  the 
method  of  simulation  (deterministic  or  stochastic)  [21]. 

EADSIM  utilizes  a  wide  range  of  computing 
resources,  depending  on  the  features  enabled.  For 
example,  the  stochastic  mode  may  use  approximately  20 
times  the  computing  resources  as  the  deterministic  mode 
(based  on  the  number  of  runs  required  to  obtain  a 
statistically  significant  number  of  samples).  Of  course, 
results  obtained  in  stochastic  mode  are  likely  to  be  more 
reliable. 

The  JFACC  planners  select  two  versions  of 
EADSIM,  the  stochastic  mode  and  the  deterministic 


mode,  and  submit  them,  with  different  preferences,  to 
their  RMS  for  execution.  Because  this  information  is 
urgently  needed  for  combat  mission  planning,  the  priority 
of  this  request  is  seven  on  a  scale  of  ten  (ten  being 
highest).  The  deadline  is  firm,  with  the  simulation  results 
required  within  an  hour.  If  received  within  an  hour  the 
results  will  achieve  some  fraction  of  their  maximum 
worth.  After  that  time,  they  receive  0  value.  The 
stochastic  version  is  preferred  because  it  will  produce 
higher  confidence  results,  but  the  deterministic  simulation 
may  also  be  useful.  The  stochastic  version  is  assigned  a 
preference  of  eight,  on  a  scale  of  ten,  while  the 
deterministic  version  is  assigned  a  preference  of  five. 
Security  level  in  this  case  is  binary.  The  information 
must  be  sent  over  a  secure  link.  If  it  is,  a  version  is 
assigned  a  security  value  of  1,  if  not,  it  is  assigned  a 
security  value  of  0.  If  only  one  of  the  two  versions  can  be 
completed,  and  these  are  the  only  ones  to  choose  fi-om, 
then  the  stochastic  version  will  be  completed  because  it 
will  give  a  higher  value  than  the  deterministic  version. 
This  is  a  simple  case;  usually  other  fectors  have  to  be 
considered  (e.g.,  expected  execution  time)  when 
scheduling  tasks. 

An  RMS  such  as  MSHN  would  evaluate  the  expected 
resource  requirements  of  each  version  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  complete  each  version  based  on  the  current 
resource  availability.  Using  this  information,  the  RMS 
could  make  a  wise  decision  by  maximizing  an  objective 
function  where  the  FISC  ratio  would  be  a  major 
component.  While  this  example  is  from  a  military 
environment,  the  FISC  ratio  can  be  adapted  for  other 
environments  as  well. 

6.  Summary  and  Future  Work 

The  FISC  ratio  provides  a  way  to  quantify  the  value 
of  the  performance  received  by  a  set  of  applications  in  a 
distributed  system.  Thus,  it  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  mapping  of  a  collection  of  requests  to 
resources  done  by  a  scheduler.  In  addition,  it  may  be  used 
in  a  simulation  mode  to  analyze  the  impact  of  proposed 
changes  to  the  distributed  system.  Therefore,  die  FISC 
performance  measure  presented  here  will  help  the 
distributed  computing  community  in  the  implementation 
of  resource  management  systems  and  the  analysis  and 
comparison  of  such  systems.  Furthermore,  the  FISC  ratio 
may  be  used  as  a  critical  part  of  a  scheduling  heuristic’s 
objective  function.  A  generalization  of  the  ratio  is  also 
discussed  in  this  research.  Additional  issues  that  may  be 
considered  in  future  research  include  weighting  the 
relative  importance  of  the  Ti,  /?,  8^  cr,  and  a  fectors, 
using  a  non-linear  combination  of  task  values  to  compute 
the  overall  measure,  and  using  of  negative  fractions  in  the 


deadline  function  in  case  of  catastrophic  results  from  a 

missed  deadline  could  be  incorporated. 
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Abstract 

Largely  due  to  the  proliferation  of  the  World  Wide 
Webj  and  interfaces  such  as  Netscape^  users  expect 
to  have  many  different  types  of  information  immedi¬ 
ately  available.  When  they  encounter  a  lengthy  delay 
caused  by  heavy  loads  on  shared  resources ^  such  as 
networks  or  servers^  users  often  (manually)  adapt 
by  requesting  different  forms  of  the  same  informa¬ 
tion.  As  both  mobile  and  agent  computing  becomes 
more  popular^  users  will  expect  their  applications  to 
automatically  adapt  to  heavy  resource  loads  by  fetch¬ 
ing  the  information  in  a  different  form,  e.g.,  text  in¬ 
stead  of  graphics.  This  paper  studies  the  accuracy 
with  which  resource  loading  information,  particularly 
network  loading  information,  must  be  known  in  or¬ 
der  for  applications  to  successfully,  and  with  agility, 
adapt.  We  determine  that  under  many  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  fairly  inaccurate  estimates  of  currently  avail¬ 
able  bandwidth  suffice.  However,  when  the  system  is 
heavily  loaded,  some  strategies  can  perform  much  bet¬ 
ter  with  very  accurate  load  estimates.  That  is,  assum- 
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ing  that  the  adaptive  applications  have  hard  deadlines 
for  obtaining  the  data  they  request,  up  to  20%  more 
of  them  will  receive  some  form  of  that  data  on  time,  if 
the  adaptation  strategy  has  a  good  estimate  of  avail¬ 
able  bandwidth.  Additionally,  in  these  situations,  ap¬ 
plications  that  have  a  better  estimate  of  bandwidth 
can  deliver,  on  average,  larger  sized  messages  corres¬ 
ponding  to,  in  many  cases,  higher  quality  data.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  accuracy  with  which  the  bandwidth  must  be 
known  varies  not  only  with  inter-arrival  rate,  but  also 
with  the  adaptation  strategy  used  and  the  percentage 
of  adaptive  applications  in  the  system. 

1  Introduction 

Most  of  today’s  applications  do  not  automatically  ad¬ 
apt  their  resource  needs  to  changing  computational 
environments.  For  example,  an  Internet  browsing  ap¬ 
plication  may  attempt  to  load  a  5  MByte  web  page 
whether  the  expected  time  to  obtain  that  web  page  is 
10  minutes  (lightly  loaded  network)  or  1  hour  (heavily 
loaded  network).  In  such  an  application,  the  burden 
is  placed  on  the  user  to  manually  stop  the  loading  of 
the  current  web  page  and  request,  for  example,  sim¬ 
ilar  information  in  a  different  format,  perhaps  without 
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graphics,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  information 
in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  In  this  paper,  we  in¬ 
vestigate  support  for  applications  that  automatically 
adapt  to  resource  availability  by  reacting  to  estimates 
of  loads  on  those  resources.  In  particular,  we  investig¬ 
ate,  through  simulation,  how  accurate  the  predictions 
of  resource  loads,  specifically  loads  on  the  network, 
must  be  in  order  for  adaptive  clients  to  obtain  good 
performance. 

Using  simulation,  we  examine  the  performance  of 
three  different  client  adaptation  strategies.  One  is  a 
control  strategy  wherein  the  client  does  not  adapt, 
and  the  other  two  adapt  by  making  use  of  resource 
loading  information  of  varying  quality.  Our  clients 
set  deadlines,  after  which  the  requested  information 
is  not  needed.  We  use  a  mix  of  adaptive  and  non- 
adaptive  clients  and  vary  the  load  they  place  on  the 
network.  In  one  of  our  adaptive  strategies,  all  clients, 
not  just  the  adaptive  clients,  stop  sending  information 
if  the  information  does  not  arrive  before  its  deadline. 

In  the  body  of  this  paper,  we  first  describe  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem  on  which  we  are  working,  then  identify 
the  specific  part  of  this  problem  that  we  concentrate 
on  in  this  paper.  In  our  related  work  section,  we  com¬ 
pare  this  work  to  other  ongoing  work  in  the  field  of 
support  for  adaptive  applications  and  we  describe  a 
particular  existing  service  implementation,  known  as 
a  Communications  Server,  that  supports  adaptation 
by  estimating  the  current  network  load.  We  describe 
in  that  section  how  far  the  Communications  Server’s 
estimates  were  from  the  actual  network  load  in  our 
experiments.  We  use  the  results  from  these  experi¬ 
ments  as  input  for  some  of  our  simulations.  We  then 
describe  our  simulation  model.  Our  model  includes 
our  adaptation  strategies,  our  simulation  parameters, 
and  our  methodology.  We  then  present  our  results. 
Finally,  after  briefly  describing  our  current  work  on 
an  architecture  to  support  adaptive  applications,  we 
summarize  our  conclusions. 

2  The  Problem 

This  paper  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  papers  about 
the  software  architecture  for  our  Management  System 
for  Heterogeneous  Networks(MSHN).  MSHN  lever¬ 
ages  our  experience  in  designing,  building,  and  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  SmartNet,  which  is  a  scheduling 
framework  for  heterogeneous  computing  [7].  MSHN 
is  an  extensible  software  architecture  that  is  layered 
on  top  of  native  operating  systems  and  network  pro¬ 


tocols.  MSHN  is  responsible  for  determining  which 
large  scale  resources,  such  as  compute  servers  and  file 
servers,  should  be  used  to  execute  particular  requests, 
and  shepherding  the  solutions  to  those  requests.  It  is 
also  responsible  for  determining  which  version  of  an 
adaptable  application  should  be  used  to  respond  to  a 
request. 

MSHN  uses  a  model  of  the  underlying  resources, 
and  the  systems  that  manage  those  resources,  to  de¬ 
termine  both  which  resources  should  be  used  and 
which  version  of  an  application  to  execute.  It  uses  es¬ 
timates  of  resource  requirements,  which  it  also  main¬ 
tains,  as  well  as  estimates  of  resource  availability  to 
make  its  determinations.  Unlike  SmartNet,  it  does 
not  assume  that  it  has  control  over  all  applications 
using  the  resources. 

One  example  of  an  adaptive  application  is  one  that 
is  capable  of  receiving  and  displaying  data  in  many 
different  formats.  Another  example  is  an  application 
that  has  many  different  synchronization  formats,  dif¬ 
ferent  ones  of  which  would  be  more  appropriate  un¬ 
der  various  resource  and  loading  environments.  Still 
another  example  is  an  application  used  by  someone 
who  would  prefer  today’s  weather  forecast,  but  who 
would  accept  yesterday’s.  We  expect  adaptive  cli¬ 
ent  applications,  usually  using  MSHN’s  libraries,  to 
query  MSHN  servers  to  determine  the  current  status 
of  resources.  Adaptive  applications  would  then  be¬ 
gin  to  use  an  application  format  that  was  well-suited 
to  the  available  resources,  but  might  need  to  adjust 
their  decision  if  higher  priority  applications  need  the 
resources. 

This  paper  documents  our  investigation  into  one 
aspect  of  MSHN.  The  particular  problem  that  this 
paper  deals  with  is  determining  how  accurate  an  es¬ 
timate  of  resource  availability  is  necessary  in  order  to 
implement  a  successful  strategy  for  adapting.  Know¬ 
ing  how  accurate  an  estimate  is  needed  will  help  us 
when  we  refine  MSHN’s  architecture,  because  it  will 
help  us  trade  off  the  amount  of  time  required  to  get 
better  estimates  against  the  performance  benefits  that 
applications  will  receive  from  such  estimates. 

3  Relationship  to  Other  Work  on 
Adaptive  Systems 

There  are  many  systems  that  are  currently  exploring 
adaptivity  as  a  response  to  resource  load  changes  in 
the  areas  of  high  performance  computing,  real-time 
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network  protocols,  and  in  systems  that  support  mo¬ 
bile  computing. 

Siegel  [1]  investigates  adaptation  by  reconfiguring 
a  SPMD  application  into  a  SIMD  application.  Re¬ 
searchers  at  UCSD  are  examining  general  approaches 
to  reconfiguring  applications  based  upon  the  types 
and  numbers  of  processors  available  [2]. 

Xie  [9]  has  developed  a  new  network  architecture, 
called  Burst  Scheduling,  to  guarantee  the  real-time 
quality  of  service  needs  for  multimedia  applications 
when  the  loads  on  the  networks  are  continually  chan¬ 
ging.  RLM  [11]  examines  receiver  initiated  adapta¬ 
tion  for  network  applications  that  execute  in  a  het¬ 
erogeneous  multicast  environment. 

Several  researchers  are  investigating  support  for 
mobile  applications  [12],  [6],  [3].  In  fact,  the  term 
“agility,”  used  in  the  title  of  this  paper,  is  defined 
by  Satyanarayanan  when  describing  the  Odyssey  sys¬ 
tem,  as  the  speed  and  accuracy  with  which  an  ad¬ 
aptive  system  detects  and  responds  to  changes  in  re¬ 
source  availability.  There  are  two  major  differences 
between  Odyssey  and  MSHN:  (i)  Odyssey  is  aimed 
at  mobile  applications  whereas  MSHN  is  not;  and 
(ii)  Odyssey  does  not  consider  supporting  applica¬ 
tions  with  hard  deadlines,  whereas  many  of  MSHN’s 
applications,  if  not  completed  by  their  deadlines,  are 
useless.  Additionally,  most  of  these  systems,  have,  as 
a  key  component  some  mechanisms  for  encapsulating 
data  typing  information.  Finally,  QuO  [18]  tackles 
the  software  engineering  problem  of  building  applic¬ 
ations  that  are  capable  of  adapting. 

The  previous  work  most  closely  related  to  this  pa¬ 
per  is  design  work  on  the  JTF-ATD  Communications 
Server.  The  Communications  Server  is  one  of  the 
servers  provided  by  the  the  Defense  Advanced  Re¬ 
search  Projects  Agency’s  (DARPA)  Joint  Task  Force 
Advanced  Technology  Architecture  [4,  5].  It  is  the  job 
of  the  Communications  Server  to  predict  the  current 
network  loads.  The  Communications  Server  obtains 
its  estimates  by  actively  sending  different  sized  pack¬ 
ets  over  the  network  and  recording  the  amount  of  time 
required  for  a  round  trip.  Using  this  timing  informa¬ 
tion,  it  estimates  the  average  bandwidth  that  is  avail¬ 
able,  along  with  the  latency  for  packets  sent  along  the 
network.  When  queried,  the  Communications  Server 
reports  the  instantaneous  reading,  without  anchor¬ 
ing  it  through  the  use  of  historical  data.  In  addition 
to  placing  an  additional  load  on  a  possibly  heavily 
loaded  resource,  the  Communications  Server,  then, 
is  also  subject  to  inaccuracies  caused  by  the  bursty 


nature  of  network  traffic.  Along  this  same  line,  Wol- 
ski’s  Network  Weather  Service  [17,  16]  implements 
a  method  for  monitoring  current  network  use  and 
CPU  load,  using  historical  information  to  predict  fu¬ 
ture  use  and  load.  Like  the  Communications  Server, 
whose  accuracy  we  report  on  in  this  paper,  also  estim¬ 
ate  bandwidth  availability  by  sending  different  sized 
data  sets  over  the  network  and  recording  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  transfer. 

Since  this  paper  examines  the  performance  of  ad¬ 
aptation  policies,  as  a  function  of  the  accuracy  of 
bandwidth  predictions,  we  include  the  expected  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  Communications  Server  as  one  data 
point  in  our  simulations.  In  order  to  mimic  the 
Communications  Server  accuracy  in  these  simula¬ 
tions,  we  ran  several  file  transfer  experiments.  While 
the  Communications  Server  monitored  the  bandwidth 
between  two  computers,  we  transferred  files  and  re¬ 
trieved  readings  of  the  Communications  Server’s  pre¬ 
dictions.  We  plotted  the  difference  between  the  actual 
average  bandwidth  and  the  Communications  Server’s 
predicted  bandwidth  and  found  it  to  be  very  close 
to  an  exponential  distribution  with  a  mean  of  1Mbit, 
offset  by  340Kbits. 

4  Our  Simulation  Model 

We  built  discrete  event  simulations  of 
communication-intensive  applications  that  exchange 
information  with  one  another  over  a  fully-connected 
network.  In  this  section,  we  enumerate  the  values 
that  are  fixed  in  our  simulations  and  describe  the 
parameters  that  we  varied.  Before  enumerating  these 
values  and  parameters,  we  define  several  terms: 

Node.  A  location  that  contains  many  computers 
that  generate  network  traffic,  such  as  a  business 
office. 

Client.  An  application  that  generates  its  own  mes¬ 
sages.  There  are  typically  many  clients  at  a 
single  node. 

Best  Case  Latency.  The  amount  of  time  it  would 
take  for  a  message  to  arrive  if  it  could  use  all  of 
the  bandwidth  on  a  channel.  We  will  denote  the 
best  case  latency  as 

The  assumptions  we  use  below  are  similar  to  those 
used  in  simulations  of  an  initial  Communications 
Server  design  performed  by  Teknowledge  Federal 
Systems  [15].  The  characteristics  of  the  simulation 
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experiments  that  we  will  describe  reflect  the  follow¬ 
ing  scenario.  Two  sites  were  used,  one  afloat  and 
the  other  ashore.  Three  classes  of  slightly  modified 
application  clients  were  considered:  a  time-critical 
electronic  mail  system,  a  time-critical  database  cli¬ 
ent,  and  a  time-critical  web  client.  In  each  case,  if 
data  is  not  received  on  time,  lives  may  be  at  stake. 
Similarly,  two  of  the  situations  used,  when  we  gen¬ 
erate  messages  on  average  every  two  and  every  three 
seconds,  we  consider  to  be  crisis  situations.  Such 
a  crisis  situation  might  exist  if  there  is  a  weather 
emergency  (e.g.,  a  tsunami)  in  the  Pacific  and  de¬ 
cisions  to  evacuate  civilians  must  be  made  correctly 
and  quickly.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
in  such  emergencies  phone  lines  become  inaccessible 
due  to  overuse,  if  not  due  to  weather  conditions.  The 
same  will  soon  be  true  for  network  resources.  It  is 
exax:tly  in  these  emergencies  that  we  wish  to  ensure 
that 

•  the  highest  priority  information  is  delivered  on 
time,  and  that 

•  the  users  of  the  applications  receive  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  to  make  wise  decisions. 

4.1  Characteristics  Common  to  all  of  our 
Simulation  Experiments 

Given  the  definitions  above,  our  simulation  models  a 
network  with  the  following  properties. 

•  Our  simple  network  has  two  nodes.  No  routing 
is  therefore  needed;  all  messages  are  sent  over 
direct  connections. 

•  The  connection  between  the  two  nodes  is  full  du¬ 
plex  with  a  throughput  of  10  Mbits/second.  Half 
of  the  network’s  bandwidth,  5  Mbits/second,  is 
available  for  each  direction. 

•  Each  client  using  the  network  receives  an  equal 
share  of  the  bandwidth. 

During  the  simulation,  non-ad aptive  clients  gen¬ 
erate  ordinary  messages  according  to  the  inter¬ 
arrival  distribution  associated  with  that  particular 
simulation.  Ordinary  messages  differ  from  adapt¬ 
able  messages  in  that  ordinary  messages  are  avail¬ 
able  in  only  a  single  format.  The  adaptable  messages 
are  generated  using  the  same  inter-arrival  distribu¬ 
tion.  All  messages  have  the  following  attributes. 


•  A  priority,  F,  that  ranges  between  0  (high  pri¬ 
ority)  and  9  (low  priority).  We  generate  the  pri¬ 
ority  using  a  uniform  distribution. 

•  The  tolerated  latency  is  the  amount  of  time 
that  the  application  is  willing  to  wait  for  the  data 
to  arrive,  before  it  considers  it  to  be  late.  The 
deadline  is  derived  by  adding  the  current  time 
to  the  tolerated  latency.  As  might  be  expected, 
we  set  up  the  experiment  such  that  the  higher 
priority  messages  have  smaller  tolerated  laten¬ 
cies;  that  is,  the  higher  priority  messages  needed 
to  arrive  at  their  destination  sooner. 

For  (ordinary)  messages  from  non-adaptive  ap¬ 
plications,  we  set  the  tolerated  latency  to: 

16  X  A  if  Fg  {8, 9} 
l2xLi  if  F  €{5,6,7} 
lOxLt  ifFG  {2,3,4} 

7xLb  ifFG  {0,1} 

The  tolerated  latencies  for  adaptive  messages  are 
chosen  from  a  uniform  discrete  distribution  of 
{Lb  4-  30  minutes,  Lb  +  60  minutes.  Lb  +  90 
minutes}.  As  these  tolerated  latencies  ultimately 
represent  the  maximum  amount  of  time  avail¬ 
able  to  get  some  required  information  to  a  hu¬ 
man  decision  maker,  say  some  commander  in  the 
field,  they  are  highly  arbitrary.  Depending  upon 
the  decision  being  made,  the  tolerated  latency 
can  range  anywhere  from  seconds  to  days.  The 
distribution  used  above  was  selected  as  “reason¬ 
able”  given  a  tactical  planning  scenario. 

•  Non-adaptive  clients  send  ordinary  messages 
that  have  different  lengths  depending  upon  their 
class. 

—  Class  A  messages  are  exponentially  distrib¬ 
uted  around  1  MByte  and  are  generated 
60%  of  the  time; 

—  Class  B  messages  are  exponentially  distrib¬ 
uted  around  1.4  MBytes  and  are  generated 
25%  of  the  time;  and 

-  Class  C  messages  are  exponentially  distrib¬ 
uted  around  50  MBytes  and  are  generated 
15%  of  the  time. 

Finally,  we  ran  each  experiment  using  10  different 
sets  of  random  seeds.  In  each  set,  a  different  seed 
was  used  for  each  of  the  following  distributions: 
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•  the  inter-arrival  rate, 

•  the  message  class  type  generation, 

•  the  distribution  that  determined  whether  a  client 
was  adaptive  or  non-adaptive, 

•  each  different  message  size  distribution,  and 

•  the  priority. 

Also,  we  verified  that,  in  every  case,  we  ran  our 
simulation  long  enough  to  reach  a  stable  state.  This 
is  especially  important  because  in  some  of  our  exper¬ 
iments,  the  network  was  very  heavily  loaded  due  to  a 
small  average  inter-arrival  time. 

4.2  Adaptation  Strategies 

In  different  simulations,  we  varied  the  percentage  of 
adaptive  clients  between  1.25%  and  100%  of  all  cli¬ 
ents.  Non-adaptive  clients  exchange  data  that  is  avail¬ 
able  only  in  a  single  format.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
data  that  an  adaptive  client  needs  to  send  is  avail¬ 
able  in  any  of  five  formats.  The  actual  sizes  for  each 
of  the  five  data  formats  are  chosen  from  exponen¬ 
tial  distributions  with  means  3000  MBytes  (8  minutes 
of  color  video),  300  MBytes,  30  MBytes,  3  MBytes, 
and  .3  MBytes  (simple  text  description).  We  assume 
that  our  adaptive  clients’  preference  for  the  various 
formats  decreases  with  size.  That  is,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  format  for  each  client  to  exchange  is  the 
largest  one  and  the  smallest  format  is  of  least  im¬ 
portance. 

We  ran  our  simulations  using  three  different  client 
adaptation  strategies.  In  the  first  strategy,  Strategy 
1,  the  client  first  requests  a  performance  prediction 
from  the  server;  that  is,  it  requests  that  the  server 
respond  with  its  current  estimate  of  the  available 
bandwidth  of  the  network.  The  client^  then  calcu¬ 
lates  whether,  based  on  this  predicted  bandwidth,  it 
should  be  able  to  transmit  the  largest  size  format  of 
the  required  data.  If  the  calculation  indicates  that 
this  format  can  be  transmitted  in  its  entirety  before 
its  deadline,  the  client  begins  to  send  the  data.  If 

^  In  this  paper,  we  attribute  much  of  the  work  of  adapting  to 
the  client  application.  However,  in  the  architecture  that  we  are 
currently  building  most  of  the  adaptation  work  is  to  be  done 
via  common  libraries  that  are  linked  with  the  client.  In  our 
architecture,  the  client  simply  supplies  the  list  of  acceptable 
formats  along  with  a  ranking  indicating  its  preference  for  each 
format. 


the  client’s  calculation  indicates  that  this  transmis¬ 
sion  cannot  be  completed  before  the  deadline,  the 
client  iterates  through  the  various  size  formats  from 
larger  to  smaller,  until  it  determines  the  largest  one 
that  the  client  can  expect  to  send  in  its  entirety  prior 
to  that  deadline,  and  begins  to  send  it.  Periodically 
the  server  updates  the  client  with  new  estimates  of 
available  bandwidth.  If,  based  upon  a  new  estimate, 
the  client  calculates  that  it  cannot  complete  sending 
the  format  that  it  is  currently  transmitting  prior  to 
its  deadline,  it  stops  transmitting  that  format  and 
searches  for  a  smaller  format  that  it  can  expect  to 
complete  prior  to  the  deadline  and  begins  transmit¬ 
ting  that  format.  ^ 

Strategy  2  is  very  similar  to  Strategy  1.  The 
only  difference  is  that  in  Strategy  2,  both  adaptive 
and  non-adaptive  clients  take  action  if  their  dead¬ 
line  arrives  and  they  have  not  completed  transmitting 
their  current  format;  they  stop  transmitting  when  the 
deadline  arrives.  In  Strategy  1,  such  ‘‘late”  formats 
were  sent  to  completion,  despite  the  deadline  having 
passed.  Strategy  1  seems  to  be  a  very  inconsiderate 
strategy.  However,  similar  strategies,  known  as  “ap¬ 
plication  centric”  strategies,  are  used  in  many  high 
performance  applications  [2]. 

Strategy  3  acts  as  a  control.  In  this  strategy, 
the  client  does  not  really  adapt.  It  always  attempts 
to  send  the  largest  format  and  continues  sending  it 
until  that  format  has  been  transmitted  in  its  entirety. 
We  note  that  this  strategy,  though  seemingly  more 
wasteful  even  than  Strategy  1,  is  the  default  strategy 
in  most  Internet  web  servers. 

4.3  Simulation  Parameters 

In  this  section  we  identify  our  simulation  paramet¬ 
ers  and  how  we  varied  them  for  different  simulations. 
The  majority  of  our  experimental  space  (Figure  1)  is 
focused  on  the  three  parameters  that  we  discuss  first. 

We  ran  different  simulation  experiments  for  differ¬ 
ent  average  inter-arrival  rates.  In  each  simulation, 
the  amount  of  time  between  client  message  genera¬ 
tion  is  exponentially  distributed  around  the  mean. 
The  means  for  the  different  experiments  are  set  at 
2  seconds,  3  seconds,  15  seconds,  and  60  seconds. 
Given  the  amount  of  data  being  sent  in  our  experi¬ 
ments,  the  2-  and  3-second  average  inter-arrival  times 

^The  adaptive  clients  in  our  current  simulation  do  not  ever 
start  sending  a  Icirger  format. 
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Figure  1:  Experimental  space  using  the  parameters 
of  inter-arrival  times,  percentage  of  adaptive  clients, 
and  accuracy  of  bandwidth  estimates. 

simulate  a  critical  or  busy  mode  while  the  15-  and 
60-second  mean  inter-arrival  times  simulate  a  lightly 
loaded  mode. 

In  each  experiment,  some  of  our  client  applic¬ 
ations  are  adaptive,  while  the  remainder  are  n on- 
adaptive.  We  ran  some  experiments  where  all  of  the 
clients  (100%)  are  adaptive  and  others  where  very  few 
(1.25%)  are  adaptive.  We  also  examined  some  ratios 
in  between  these  extreems:  20%,  10%,  5%,  and  2.5%. 

We  ran  different  experiments  varying  the  accur¬ 
acy  with  which  our  server  could  predict  the  instant¬ 
aneously  available  bandwidth.  Since  we  are  run¬ 
ning  a  simulation,  instantaneous  and  exact  values 
of  the  bandwidth  are  available.  To  simulate  real¬ 
ity,  we  added  “noise.”  This  noise  was  sampled 
from  exponential  distributions  with  various  different 
means.  Since  an  exponential  distribution  produces 
only  positive  numbers,  we  changed  the  sign  of  the 
noise  by  multiplying  it  by  a  sample  taken  from  the 
discrete  uniform  distribution  {-1,1}^  he.,  we  flipped 
a  coin.  We  call  this  skewed  bandwidth  estimate  the 
Instantaneous  prediction.  We  ran  experiments  us¬ 
ing  means,  measured  in  Kbits/second,  of  0,  2.5,  5, 
7.5,  10,  20,  and  50  with  the  (.85, .15)  and  (.15, .85) 
weights  described  below. 

Also,  because  network  traffic  is  bursty,  and  be¬ 
cause,  like  all  good  control  systems,  we  wanted 
to  avoid  unstable  situations,  we  had  our  simu¬ 
lated  server  use  two  different  sets  of  weights  when 


producing  its  bandwidth  estimation.  In  the  first 
case  it  used  Predictioui  =  0.15  X  Instantaneous 
prediction -1-0.85  x  Prediction,_i,  where  Predictioni 
was  the  estimate  used  to  determine  whether  the 
current  format  could  be  completed.  We  also  per¬ 
formed  experiments  using  Predictioni  =  0.85  X 
Instantaneous  prediction  -f  0.15  X  Predictioui^i. 
When  we  discuss  results  pertaining  to  using  these  dif¬ 
ferent  weights  in  Section  5.2,  we  will  denote  them  as 
the  weights  (x,y),  where. a:  refers  to  the  weighing  of 
the  Instantaneousprediction  and  y,  to  the  weight¬ 
ing  of  the  estimate  Predictioni^i.  We  note  that  the 
Communications  Server  uses  a  weighting  pair  of  (1.0, 
0.0),  which  we  use  for  generating  data  values  that 
correspond  to  the  performance  of  a  server  such  as  the 
Communications  Server. 


5  Results 

In  this  section  we  present  results  from  our  simulations 
and  summarize  our  conclusions  from  these  results. 
For  each  experiment,  we  measured  both  the  average 
size  of  the  adaptive  messages  that  arrived  before  their 
deadline  and  the  percentage  of  adaptive  messages  for 
which  no  format  arrived  on  time. 


5,1  The  Need  for  Adaptation 

We  first  present  results  that  demonstrate  the  need  for 
adaptation.  After  these  results  and  our  conclusions 
from  them,  we  restrict  our  attention  to  only  Strategies 
1  and  2  (Section  4.2).  As  mentioned  above.  Strategy 
3  was  our  control  case  wherein  adaptive  applications 
simply  tried  to  send  the  largest  format  of  each  data 
item. 

In  these  experiments,  5%  of  the  processes  were  ad¬ 
aptive;  that  is,  they  attempted  to  deliver  a  message 
of  a  size  drawn  from  an  exponential  distribution  with 
mean  3000  MBytes.  For  all  inter-arrival  times  (means 
of  2  seconds,  3  seconds,  15  seconds,  and  60  seconds), 
98%  of  these  large  messages  did  not  arrive  before 
their  deadline,  even  when  we  removed  messages  im¬ 
mediately  if  they  exceeded  their  deadlines.  In  order 
for  these  applications  to  meet  critical  deadlines,  it  is 
apparent  that  both  a  method  of  estimating  the  net¬ 
work  resource  load  and  a  strategy  for  adapting  to 
bandwidth  availability  is  needed. 
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5.2  The  Effect  of  Varying  Weights 

In  this  section,  we  show  that  using  the  weight  pair 
(.15,  .85)  is  substantially  better  than  the  pair  (.85, 
.15).  In  later  sections  we  restrict  our  discussion  to 
experiments  involving  only  the  weight  pair  (.15,  .85). 

Using  Strategy  1,  we  again  ran  simulations  where 
5%  of  the  messages  were  adaptive.  Table  1  shows  res¬ 
ults  from  these  simulations.  The  weighting  scheme 


Inter 

Arrival 

Time 

(secs) 

Size  for 
(.85,  .15) 
Weighting 
(KBytes) 

Size  for 
(.15,  .85) 
Weighting 
(KBytes) 

2 

761 

1271 

3 

1833 

2546 

15 

45793 

45929 

60 

297269 

299379 

Table  1:  Average  size  of  messages  received  using  dif¬ 
ferent  weighting  schemes  under  Strategy  1  (5%  ap¬ 
plications  adaptive). 

(.15, .85)  is  much  better  when  the  messages  have 
an  inter-arrival  mean  time  of  2  and  3  seconds,  and 
slightly  better  than  (.85,  .15)  for  the  15-  and  60- 
second  mean  inter-arrival  times.  The  difference 
between  the  weighting  schemes  is  a  matter  of  reac¬ 
tion  time.  Using  (.85,  .15),  adaptive  applications  will 
tend  to  react  more  quickly  to  an  instantaneous  read¬ 
ing  which  can  cause  resource  thrashing,  especially  in 
a  heavily  loaded  environment.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  (.15,  .85)  scheme  allows  adaptive  applications  to 
make  better  informed  decisions  based  on  statistics 
gathered  over  a  period  of  time.  Ideally,  one  would 
want  to  dynamically  adjust  these  weights  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  observed  behavior  of  the  data  being 
sampled.  That  is,  the  weights  would  dynamically 
change  based  upon  detection  that  the  underlying  stat¬ 
istics  of  the  sample  data  is  changing.  Techniques 
used  to  build  filters  that  accomplish  this  dynamic 
weighting  can  be  found  in  Singer  [13],  LeMay  and 
Brogan  [10],  and  Sworder  [14].  While  a  real  system 
would  likely  use  such  filters,  we  chose  to  keep  our 
simulation  simple  and  therefore  we  ran  the  rest  of 
our  simulations,  excluding  those  that  mimicked  the 
Communications  Server,  using  the  (.15,. 85)  weight¬ 
ing  scheme.  As  mentioned  earlier  our  simulations  that 
mimicked  the  Communications  Server  were  executed 
using  the  (1.0,  0)  weighting  because  that  server  does 
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Figure  2:  Average  size  of  adaptive  messages  received 
for  an  inter-arrival  time  of  2  seconds. 

not  anchor  its  predictions  with  historic  information. 

5.3  Strategy  1  vs.  Strategy  2 

In  this  section,  we  see  that  there  is  some  benefit  to 
be  gained  from  dropping  messages  that  exceed  their 
deadline.  In  comparing  these  two  strategies,  we  use 
an  Instantaneous  prediction  with  a  mean  error  rate 
of  5.0  Kbits. 

Figure  2  shows  that  when  the  network  resource  is 
very  busy  (mean  inter-arrival  time  of  2  seconds),  the 
benefit  of  dropping  messages  that  exceed  their  dead¬ 
line  is  substantial.^  The  results  for  a  3  second  inter¬ 
arrival  time  are  very  similar. 

When  the  network  resource  becomes  less  loaded, 
there  is  less  benefit  from  dropping  late  messages. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  messages 
that  are  late,  and  hence  eligible  to  be  dropped,  be¬ 
cause  the  network  resource  is  not  in  high  demand. 
Figure  3  shows  the  results  for  mean  inter-arrival  time 
of  15  seconds.  When  the  mean  inter-arrival  time  is  60 
seconds,  applications  receive  sufficient  bandwidth  the 

^At  this  point  we  note  that  in  Figure  2  which  we  have 
already  discussed,  as  well  as  in  both  Figure  3  and  Figure  4 
which  we  will  soon  discuss,  it  may  at  first  appear  that  per¬ 
formance  is  decreasing  as  the  fraction  of  adaptive  applications 
increcises.  ActUeJly,  these  graphs  must  be  carefully  considered. 
As  the  fraction  of  adaptive  applications  increcises,  so  does  the 
sunount  of  traffic  that  the  applications  collectively  attempt  to 
place  on  the  network,  since  the  average  size  of  a  message  from 
an  adaptive  application  is  larger  than  the  average  size  of  a 
message  from  a  non-adaptive  application. 
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Figure  3:  Average  size  of  adaptive  messages  received 
for  a  mean  inter-arrival  time  of  15  seconds. 

majority  of  the  time.  Figure  4  demonstrates  that  in 
this  case  there  is  no  benefit  derived  from,  nor  penalty 
paid  for,  dropping  late  messages. 

5.4  Determining  How  Accurate  Server 
Estimates  Should  Be 

In  this  section  we  examine  a  multitude  of  operating 
points  to  determine  under  what  conditions: 

1.  A  simple  server,  such  as  the  JTF-ATD  Commu¬ 
nications  Server,  will  suffice,  and 

2.  When  a  more  accurate  assessment  of  resource 
load  is  needed. 

As  we  stated  in  the  previous  section,  we  per¬ 
formed  experiments  with  the  JTF-ATD  Communic¬ 
ations  Server,  wherein  we  recorded  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Server’s  estimate  of  latency  based  upon  its  in¬ 
trusive  occasional  messages.  At  the  same  time  as  the 
Communications  Server  was  “snooping”  on  the  net¬ 
work,  we  ran  applications  that  sent  round-trip  mes¬ 
sages  and  as  accurately  as  possible  measured  the  ac¬ 
tual  latency  and  bandwidth.  We  found  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  estimated  and  the  actual  bandwidth, 
that  is,  the  error  in  the  estimate,  very  closely  approx¬ 
imated  an  exponential  distribution  with  mean  of  1 
Mbit,  offset  340  Kbits  in  the  negative  direction  [8]. 
We  therefore  used  this  distribution  to  predict  adapt¬ 
ive  performance  based  upon  advice  from  this  intrus¬ 


Figure  4:  Average  size  of  adaptive  messages  received 
for  an  inter-arrival  time  of  60  seconds. 

ive  server.  The  data  points  in  the  graph  labeled  Com¬ 
munications  Server  correspond  to  this  performance. 

Before  discussing  actual  results  for  different  ac¬ 
curacies  of  server  estimates,  we  note  that  simulations 
that  use  2  and  3  seconds  as  their  mean  message  inter¬ 
arrival  time  model  a  crisis  situation.  In  a  military  en¬ 
vironment,  such  inter-arrival  rates  occur  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  such  as  during  a  sudden  biological  attack.  In 
this  case,  the  network  resource  will  be  in  high  de¬ 
mand,  but  the  priority  messages  must  make  it  to  their 
destinations  before  their  deadlines.  However,  when 
the  mean  inter-arrival  times  are  15  and  60  seconds, 
the  network  resource  is  under  normal  use,  and  not 
many  applications  are  competing  for  the  same  net¬ 
work  resource. 

In  order  to  determine  how  accurate  a  server  must 
be  when  estimating  a  resource’s  load,  we  collected 
data  for  each  of  the  Instantaneous  prediction  er¬ 
ror  means  enumerated  above.  The  first  criteria  ana¬ 
lyzed  was  the  number  of  messages  that  did  not  make 
their  deadlines  under  Strategies  1  and  2.  Figures  5 
and  6  display  the  results  of  Strategy  2  when  there 
are  100%  and  1.25%  adaptive  messages,  respectively. 
The  results  showing  the  number  of  late  messages  for 
Strategy  2  show  a  trend  similar  to  that  of  Strategy 
1.  We  note  that  the  points  labeled  “Communications 
Server”  model  the  accuracy  of  the  JTF  ATD  Com¬ 
munications  Server  as  discussed  above. 

For  each  of  the  Instantaneous  prediction  means, 
including  the  Communications  Server,  there  were  no 
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Figure  5:  Percentage  of  messages  not  received  by 
deadline  when  using  Strategy  2  and  100%  of  messages 
are  adaptive. 
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Figure  6:  Percentage  of  messages  not  received  by 
deadline  using  Strategy  2  and  1.25%  of  messages  are 
adaptive. 
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Figure  7:  Percentage  of  messages  not  received  by 
deadline  using  Strategy  2  and  100%  of  messages  are 
adaptive. 

late  messages  for  mean  inter-arrival  times  of  15  and 
60  seconds.  Therefore,  we  now  focus  on  the  crisis 
situations  (2  and  3  second  mean  inter-arrival  times) 
and  determine  how  accurate  a  server’s  prediction 
must  be.  Figure  7  and  Figure  8  eliminate  the  Com¬ 
munications  Server  data  and  focus  on  more  accurate 
assessments.  Again,  the  results  for  Strategy  1  show 
similar  trends.  Before  continuing  further,  we  wish  to 
point  out  an  interesting  phenomena  that  is  seen  on 
close  examination  of  these  figures:  the  small  spike 
at  2.5  KB/sec  error  in  Figure  7  and  the  downward 
slope  prior  to  2.5  KB/sec  error  in  Figure  8.  These 
phenomena  result  from  our  applications  being  too  op¬ 
timistic  initially.  When  many  adaptive  applications 
decide  almost  simultaneously,  to  send  a  message,  and 
they  have  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  available 
bandwidth  they  may  all  attempt  to  send  very  large 
formats.  When  they  notice  that  the  other  applications 
are  also  sending  large  formats,  they  throttle  back,  but 
sometimes  it  is  too  late,  because  they  have  already 
put  so  much  data  on  the  network  that  they  prevent 
one  another  from  completely  transmitting  any  size  of 
message. 

After  examining  these  results  closely,  we  determ¬ 
ined  that,  in  a  crisis  situation,  being  within  20 
Kbits/second  of  the  actual  network  throughput  al¬ 
lows  most  messages  to  meet  their  deadlines.  Using 
a  less  accurate  server  may  result  in  an  unacceptable 
loss  of  data,  possibly  meaning  loss  of  life  in  some  ap- 
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Figure  8:  Percentage  of  messages  not  received  by 
deadline  using  Strategy  2  and  1.25%  of  messages  are 
adaptive. 

plications. 

The  second  criteria  we  examine  is  the  average  size 
of  the  message  that  does  arrive  on  time.  Figure  9 
shows  the  results  for  Strategy  2  when  100%  of  the  ap¬ 
plications  are  adaptive.  We  note  that  when  the  server 
estimates  are  less  accurate,  only  smaller  messages  are 
successfully  received.  We  observed  this  trend  for  all 
inter-arrival  times  for  these  simulations. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  the  average  size  received  is  maximized,  we 
refer  to  Figure  10.  The  figure  indicates  that  being 
within  5  Kbits/second  will  get  the  best  results  in  a 
crisis  situation  under  most  loads  and  being  within 
10  Kbits/second  may  suffice  in  many  circumstances. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  seen  when  only 
1.25%  of  the  applications  are  adaptive,  and  the  mean 
inter-arrival  rate  is  60  seconds.  Figure  11  shows  that, 
in  this  case,  a  server  such  as  the  Communications 
Server  will  allow  for  larger  adaptive  messages  to  ar¬ 
rive  on  time.  Since  there  is  little  competition  for  the 
network  resource,  a  less  accurate  picture  of  the  load 
is  acceptable.  Overall  though,  as  Figure  12  shows, 
when  a  crisis  situation  occurs,  it  is  better  to  have 
an  accurate  server,  one  that  can  predict  the  network 
bandwidth  within  10  Kbits/second.  The  results  for 
Strategy  1  again  are  similar  to  the  results  presented 
here. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  results,  most  cases  re¬ 
quire  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  network  resource 
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Figure  9:  Average  size  of  successful  adaptive  mes¬ 
sages  using  Strategy  2  when  100%  of  the  messages 
are  adaptive  and  the  mean  inter-arrival  time  is  15 
seconds. 
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Figure  10:  Average  size  of  successful  adaptive  mes¬ 
sages  using  Strategy  2  when  100%  of  the  messages 
are  adaptive  and  the  mean  inter- arrival  times  are  2 
and  3  seconds. 
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Figure  11:  Average  size  of  successful  adaptive  mes¬ 
sages  using  Strategy  2  when  1.25%  of  the  messages 
are  adaptive  and  the  mean  inter-arrival  time  is  60 
seconds. 
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Figure  12:  Average  size  of  successful  adaptive  mes¬ 
sages  using  Strategy  2  when  1.25%  of  the  messages 
are  adaptive  and  the  mean  inter-arrival  times  are  2 
and  3  seconds. 


(within  10  Kbits/second),  especially  in  a  crisis  mode. 
However,  when  there  is  little  competition  for  the  re¬ 
source  and  the  percentage  of  adaptive  applications 
was  small,  a  less  accurate  estimate  may  be  useful. 

6  Current  Work 

In  addition  to  expanding  the  portion  of  the  parameter 
space  covered  by  our  simulations  for  the  problem  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  paper,  we  are  currently  in  the  process 
of  refining  both  the  generalized  scheduling  problem 
that  MSHN  addresses  as  well  as  our  software  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  scheduling  problem,  for  which  MSHN 
provides  support,  is  a  stochastic  pseudo-Boolean  pro¬ 
gramming  problem.  MSHN’s  initial  architecture  is 
made  up  of  wrappers  for  system  calls;  an  adaptation 
client  library;  two  database  supporting  servers,  one 
maintaining  a  quickly  changing  database  and  another 
maintaining  a  fairly  rapidly  changing  database;  and 
a  SmartNet-like  scheduling  advisor.  Further  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  MSHN  architecture  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper  and  will  be  documented  elsewhere. 

7  Conclusions 

In  this  paper  we  saw  that,  for  situations  similar  to 
those  examined  by  Teknowledge,  an  adaptive  client 
requires  a  better  network  resource  load  assessment 
than  can  be  furnished  by  an  intrusive  server  that  oc¬ 
casionally  examines  the  state  of  the  network.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  estimating  the  network  resource  within  10 
Kbits/second  allows  applications  to  adapt  very  well 
in  most  cases  and  in  some  cases  an  estimate  within 
20  Kbits/second  suffices.  While  we  make  no  claim 
that  these  results  apply  for  situations  with  very  dif¬ 
ferent  parameters  than  we  examined  in  this  paper, 
we  chose  these  parameters  both  because  they  repres¬ 
ented  realistic  scenarios  and  because  they  allowed  us 
to  compare  various  adaptation  strategies  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  had  already  been  examined  by  others 
against  those  same  strategies  when  more  information 
is  available. 

Finally,  this  paper  only  focuses  on  estimating  the 
network  resource  load,  but  other  resources,  such  as 
CPU  and  hard  drive  use,  must  also  be  monitored. 
In  order  to  allow  easy  development  of  adaptive  ap¬ 
plications,  an  architecture  that  provides  these  applic¬ 
ations  an  interface  to  accurate  information,  such  as 
that  presented  in  this  paper,  is  essential. 
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Abstract — ^To  minimize  the  execution  time  of  an  iterative 
application  in  a  heterogeneous  parallel  computing 
environment,  an  appropriate  mapping  scheme  is  needed  for 
matching  and  scheduling  the  subtasks  of  the  application  onto 
the  processors.  When  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
application  subtasks  are  unknown  a  priori  and  will  change 
from  iteration  to  iteration  during  execution-time,  a  semi-static 
methodology  can  be  employed,  that  starts  with  an  initial 
mapping  but  dynamically  decides  whether  to  perform  a 
remapping  between  iterations  of  the  application,  by  observing 
the  effects  of  these  dynamic  parameters  on  the  application’s 
execution  time.  The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  implement  and 
evaluate  such  a  semi-static  methodology.  For  analyzing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  proposed  scheme,  it  is  compared  with  two 
extreme  approaches:  a  completely  dynamic  approach  using  a 
fast  mapping  heuristic  and  an  ideal  approach  that  uses  a  genetic 
algorithm  on-line  but  ignores  the  time  for  remapping. 
Experimental  results  indicate  that  the  semi-static  approach 
outperforms  the  dynamic  approach  and  is  reasonably  close  to 
the  ideal  but  infeasible  approach. 

1  Introduction 

Heterogeneous  computing  (HC)  encompasses  a  great 
variety  of  situations  (e.g.,  see  [5],  [12]).  This  study  focuses  on 
a  particular  application  domain  in  which  (1)  an  iterative 
application  is  to  be  mapped  onto  an  associated  specific  type  of 
dedicated  heterogeneous  parallel  hardware  platform  and  (2)  the 
execution  of  each  iteration  can  be  represented  by  a  directed 
acyclic  graph  (DAGl  of  subtasks.  To  minimize  the  execution 
time  of  such  an  iterative  application  on  a  heterogeneous  parallel 
computing  environment,  an  appropriate  mapping  scheme  is 
needed  for  matching  and  scheduling  of  the  subtasks  onto  the 
processors  [12].  However,  when  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  application  subtasks  are  unknown  a  priori  and  will  change 
from  iteration  to  iteration  during  execution-time,  it  may  not  be 
feasible  or  desirable  to  use  the  same  off-line  derived  mapping 
throughout  the  whole  execution  of  the  application. 

An  example  of  such  a  problem  domain  is  iterative  automatic 
target  recognition  (ATR)  tasks  [14],  where  a  sequence  of 
images  is  received  from  a  group  of  sensors  and  various  kinds  of 
operations  are  required  to  generate  an  on-going  scene 
description.  In  ATR,  the  characteristics  of  a  subtask’s  input 
data,  such  as  the  amount  of  clutter  and  the  number  of  objects  to 
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be  identified,  may  change  dynamically  and  may  lead  to  large 
variations  in  the  subtask’s  processing  requirements. 

In  such  situations,  a  semi-static  methodology  [1],  [2]  may 
be  employed,  that  starts  with  an  initial  mapping  but 
dynamically  decides  whether  to  remap  the  application  with  a 
mapping  previously  determined  off-line.  This  is  done  by 
observing,  from  one  iteration  to  another,  the  effects  of  the 
changing  characteristics  of  the  application’s  input  data,  called 
dynamic  parameters,  on  the  application’s  execution  time.  Such 
real-time  input-data  dependent  remapping  between  iterations 
can  be  performed  by  using  an  off-line  determined  mapping. 
That  is,  the  operating  system  will  be  able  to  make  a 
heuristically-determined  decision  during  the  execution  of  the 
application  whether  to  perform  a  remapping  based  on 
information  generated  by  the  application  from  its  input  data.  If 
the  decision  is  to  remap,  the  operating  system  will  be  able  to 
select  a  pre-computed  and  stored  mapping  that  is  appropriate 
for  the  given  state  of  the  application.  This  remapping  process 
will,  in  general,  require  a  certain  system  reconfiguration  time 
for  relocating  the  data  and  program  modules. 

The  application  to  be  mapped  is  iterative  and  each  iteration 
is  modeled  by  a  DAG  in  which  the  nodes  represent  subtasks  and 
the  edges  represent  the  communications  among  subtasks.  The 
model  used  for  an  application  task  is  described  in  Section  2.  The 
attributes  associated  with  the  DAG,  such  as  the  computation 
time  of  a  subtask  and  the  communication  time  between 
subtasks,  are  modeled  by  equations  that  are  functions  of  the 
dynamic  parameters.  Examples  of  dynamic  parameters  include 
the  contrast  level  of  an  image,  the  number  of  objects  in  a  scene, 
and  the  average  size  of  an  object  in  a  scene.  Thus,  as  the 
dynamic  parameters  change  from  one  iteration  (one  image)  to 
the  next  iteration,  the  mapping  currently  in  use  may  not  be 
suitable  and  a  remapping  of  the  subtasks  onto  the  processors 
may  need  to  be  performed.  However,  performing  a  remapping 
requires  a  certain  system  reconfiguration  time.  Given  the 
current  mapping,  a  new  mapping,  and  the  system  estimated 
reconfiguration  time,  the  operating  system  has  to  decide 
whether  a  remapping  is  to  be  done.  This  framework  can  be 
applied  to  any  task  graph  structure  represented  as  a  DAG. 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  implement  and  evaluate  a 
semi-static  methodology,  called  the  on-line  use  of  off-line 
derived  mappings  (denoted  as  On-Off  in  subsequent  sections), 
which  was  originally  proposed  in  [2].  The  implementation  of 
the  On-Off  methodology  entails  tackling  two  research  issues: 
(a)  how  to  select  representative  mappings  off-line  for  on-line 
use?  and  (b)  is  this  approach  really  beneficial  compared  to  a 
strictly  dynamic  approach? 


To  address  these  issues,  a  novel  dynamic  parameter  space 
partitioning  and  sampling  scheme  is  proposed  in  Section  3. 
During  the  off-line  phase,  a  genetic  algorithm  is  used  to 
generate  high  quality  mappings  for  a  range  of  values  for  the 
dynamic  parameters.  During  the  on-line  phase,  the  actual 
dynamic  parameters  are  observed  and  the  off-line  derived 
mapping  table  is  referenced  to  choose  the  most  suitable 
mapping.  Experimental  results,  presented  in  Section  4,  indicate 
that  this  semi-static  approach  is  effective  in  that  it  consistently 
gave  perfomiance  that  was  comparable  to  that  of  using  the  same 
genetic  algorithm  on-line  with  the  exact  dynamic  parameter 
values  for  the  next  iteration  (which  is  physically  impossible). 
How  this  research  differs  from  earlier  related  work,  such  as  [8], 
[9],  [10],  [17],  and  further  details  about  all  aspects  of  this  paper 
are  in  [7]. 

2  System  Model 

To  evaluate  the  On-Off  semi-static  mapping  methodology, 
a  particular  sample  architecture  is  chosen;  however,  the  On-Off 
method  can  be  adopted  for  other  target  architectures.  The 
sample  target  heterogeneous  computing  platform  considered  is 
based  on  the  expected  needs  of  ATR  applications  that  are  of 
interest  to  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Laboratory  (e.g.,  [3]). 
Specifically,  it  contains  four  different  types  of  processors  (e.g., 
SHARC  DSP  processors  and  PowerPC  RISC  processors  [4]), 
with  16  processors  of  each  type  (see  Figure  1(a)). 

The  processors  are  cormected  via  crossbar  switches  in  such 
a  way  that  each  processor  has  exactly  one  input  port  and  one 
output  port.  Communications  among  processors  of  the  same 
type  are  assumed  to  be  symmetric  in  the  sense  that  the  conflict- 
free  time  for  any  pair  of  processors  (of  the  same  type)  to 
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Figure  1 :  (a)  The  target  heterogeneous  computing  platform 
consisting  of  four  types  of  processors  widi  16  in  each  type; 
(b)  startup  time  (5)  and  transmission  time  per  unit  data  (l/R) 
of  the  inter-processor  communication  charuiels. 


communicate  is  the  same  (see  Figure  1(b)).  For  simplicity,  it  is 
assumed  that  if  a  data-parallel  implementation  of  a  given 
subtask  uses  a  virtual  machine  of  processors,  all  processors  will 
be  of  the  same  type.  Given  this  and  the  symmetry  property  of 
the  inter-processor  communications  among  processors  of  the 
same  type,  the  expected  execution  time  of  a  particular 
multiprocessor  implementation  of  a  subtask  is  independent  of 
which  fixed-size  subset  of  the  processors  of  a  given  type  are 
assigned  to  execute  the  subtask. 

An  application  task  is  modeled  as  a  DAG,  with  n  nodes 
representing  subtasks  s,-  (0<z<rt-l)  and  e  edges 

representing  inter-subtask'communications.  To  illustrate  the 
efficacy  of  the  On-Off  semi-static  mapping  approach,  a 
simplified  model  is  used  for  subtask  execution  time  and  inter¬ 
subtask  communication  time.  However,  the  On-Off  framework 
does  not  depend  on  the  form  of  the  equations  used  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  application  developer  to  use  an  appropriate 
model  [1],  [2]. 

The  simple  execution  time  expression  used  in  this  model  is 
a  version  of  Amdahl’s  law  extended  by  a  term  representing  the 
parallelization  overhead  (e.g.,  synchronization  and 
communication).  The  serial  and  parallel  fractions  of  a  subtask 
are  frequently  represented  using  similar  models  (e.g.,  [11]).  The 
execution  time  expression  for  subtask  Si  includes:  (a)  three 
dynamic  parameters,  g ,  p ,  and  y ,  (b)  the  number  of  processors 
used,  p ,  and  (c)  three  coefficients,  ,  bi ,  and  c,-  [7],  The 
parallel  fraction  and  serial  fraction  of  subtask  Si  are  represented 
by  a^a/p  and  cj ,  respectively.  The  parallelization  overhead  is 
represented  by  b,plog/i  and  is  the  heterogeneity  factor, 
indicating  the  relative  speed  of^e  subtask  .y,.  on  the  type  of 
processor  used  in  virtual  machine  w.  The  execution  time 
of  subtask  on  virtual  machine  u  is  modeled  by  the  expression: 

tuiSi)  =  M^/a/p  +  ^plogp  +  c.Y) 

By  differentiating  this  equation  and  equating  it  to  zero,  the 
optimal  value  of/?  that  leads  to  the  minimum  execution  time  for 
a  given  subtask  is  p^^  =  (a,a)/(6,p) .  The  mapping  heuristic 
will  not  assign  mor^rocessors  than  a  subtask’s  p^^^ . 

It  is  assumed  that  the  size  of  the  data  to  be  transferred 
between  two  subtasks  and  Sj  consists  of  a  fixed  portion 
modeled  by  a  constant  d^j  (independent  of  the  input)  and  a 
variable  portion  modeledyy  the  product  of  a  coefficient  and 
a  dynamic  parameter  .  For  communication  between  Ritual 
machines  u  and  v,  and  are  the  message  start-up  time 
and  the  data  transmission  rateTfespectively  (see  Figure  1(b)  for 
values  of  and  based  on  [3],  [4]).  TTius,  the  inter-subtask 
communicafion  between  subtask  Si  on  virtual  machine  u  and 
subtask  Sj  on  virtual  machine  v  is  which  is  given  by: 
Cuvier  Sj)  =  +  {^ij  +  eyli)//?„v  • 

3  The  Semi-Static  Mapping  Approach 

Consider  two  approaches  for  remapping  application  tasks  to 
processors  during  execution  time  (between  iterations  through 
the  DAG): 

•  dynamic  mapping:  Based  on  the  current  values  of  dynamic 
parameters,  compute  a  new  mapping  in  real  time  using  a  low 
complexity  algorithm. 

•  on-line  use  of  off-line  derived  mappings:  For  each  dynamic 


parameter,  some  representative  values  are  chosen  so  that  a 
number  of  possible  scenarios  are  generated.  Using  an  off-line 
(i.e.,  static)  heuristic,  high-quality  mappings  for  the  scenarios 
are  precomputed  and  stored  in  a  table.  During  execution  of 
the  application,  the  mapping  corresponding  to  the  scenario 
with  values  of  dynamic  parameters  closest  to  the  actual 
values  is  selected  from  the  table  to  be  a  possible  new 
mapping  [5]. 

Because  a  static  mapping  heuristic  (e.g.,  the  genetic 
algorithm  used  in  this  study)  can  potentially  generate  solutions 
of  much  higher  quality  than  a  dynamic  mapping  algorithm,  it  is 
interesting  to  investigate  how  well  the  approach  of  on-line  use 
of  off-line  derived  mappings  (using  the  genetic  algorithm) 
performs.  Notice  that  even  off-line  generation  of  optimal 
mappings  is  infeasible  because  the  heterogeneous  mapping 
problem  is  NP-complete  [6]  and,  thus,  exponential  time  is 
needed  for  finding  optimal  solutions. 

In  the  On-Off  semi-static  mapping  approach,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  ranges  of  the  dynamic  parameters  are  known,  and  are 
partitioned  into  a  certain  number  of  disjoint  regions.  Formally, 
suppose  the  minima  and  total  range  sizes  of  the  dynamic 
parameters  are  given  by  a„i„ ,  ,  Ymin .  I^min .  Ca .  Cp .  ^ .  and 

,  respectively.  The  parameter  space  9?  can  be  partitioned 
into  disjoint  regions  as  follows: 

=  {(a, p, 7,^1)},  ^<iJ,kJ<K-\ 

where  +  iX^/K <a<  +  (i  +  iKa^K ,  and  the  ranges 

for  P ,  Y,  and  p  are  defined  analogously.  Here,  the  parameter 
space  is  uniformly  partitioned.  However,  different  values  of  K 
can  be  used  for  each  dynamic  parameter,  depending  upon  the 
specifications  given  by  the  application  developer. 

Within  each  region  (defined  by  specifying  values  for 
indices  z,  J,  kJX  N  random  dynamic  parameter  vectors  are 
chosen.  An  off-line  heuristic  is  then  applied  to  determine  the 
mappings  for  these  sample  scenarios  represented  by  different 
dynamic  parameter  vectors.  For  a  random  sample  vector 
(0<x<A^-l),  denote  the  corresponding  mapping  by  .  TEe 
mapping  for  each  sample  scenario  is  exhaustively  evaluated  for 
every  other  sample  scenario  in  the  region  by  applying  the 
mapping  to  the  DAG  and  computing  the  completion  time.  That 
is,  the  task  execution  times  t{M^{Vy))  for  all  x  and  y 
{0<x,y<N-l)  are  computed.  The  mapping  that  gives 
the  minimum  average  completion  time  ['Zy~lt{Mx(Vy))]/N  is 
chosen  as  the  representative  mapping  for  Ae  corresponding 
region  in  the  dynamic  parameter  space.  This  representative 
mapping  and  the  corresponding  average  completion  time  are 
stored  in  the  off-line  mapping  table,  which  is  a  multi¬ 
dimensional  array  indexed  by  z,  j,  k,  I . 

The  input  to  the  simulated  on-line  module  consists  of  an 
execution  profile  that  comprises  a  certain  number  of  iterations 
of  executing  the  task  graph.  Examples  of  execution  profiles 
containing  20  iterations  are  shown  in  Table  1  in  Section  4.  In 
each  profile,  the  dynamic  parameter  values  change  from  one 
iteration  to  another.  Specifically,  row  i  represents  the  values  of 
the  dynamic  parameters  observed  after  execution  of  the  graph 
for  iteration  z  is  finished.  Thus,  when  execution  of  the  task  for 
iteration  z  begins,  the  on-line  module  does  not  know  the 
(simulated)  actual  values  of  the  dynamic  parameters  for  that 


iteration.  The  on-line  module  has  to  determine  a  mapping  for 
iteration  z  based  on  the  dynamic  parameter  values  of  iteration 
z  “  1 .  In  the  On-Off  semi-static  mapping  approach,  given  the 
dynamic  parameter  values  of  iteration  z  - 1 ,  the  on-line  module 
retrieves  the  mapping  corresponding  to  the  representative 
dynamic  parameter  vector  closest  to  the  given  actual  values.  If 
the  stored  pre-determined  execution  time  of  the  selected 
mapping,  plus  the  estimated  reconfiguration  time,  is  smaller 
than  the  (simulated)  actual  execution  time  of  iteration  z  -  1 ,  a 
remapping  is  performed;  otherwise,  the  mapping  used  at 
iteration  z  -  1  will  continue  to  be  used  for  iteration  i . 

In  this  study,  several  mapping  approaches  are  examined. 
The  first  approach  is  a  dynamic  approach  that  uses  a  fast 
heuristic  that  takes  a  small  amount  of  time  but  generates  a 
reasonably  good  solution.  The  heuristic  used  is  a  fast  static 
scheduling  algorithm,  called  the  Earliest  Completion  Time 
(ECT)  algorithm,  that  is  based  on  the  technique  presented  in 
[15]. 

The  method  of  using  the  ECT  algorithm  for  scheduling  the 
dynamic  iteration  tasks  is  as  follows.  The  ECT  algorithm  is 
applied  (in  real  time)  to  the  task  graph  with  the  values  for  the 
dynamic  parameters  at  iteration  z  -  I .  The  resulting  mapping 
(with  its  associated  estimated  task  execution  time  using  the 
iteration  i  -  1  parameters)  is  then  considered  to  be  a  potential 
new  mapping  for  iteration  z .  Again,  if  the  gain  in  adopting  the 
new  mapping  is  greater  than  the  reconfiguration  time,  the  new 
mapping  will  be  used  in  iteration  i . 

Genetic  algorithms  (GAs)  are  a  promising  heuristic 
approach  to  optimization  problems  that  are  intractable.  There 
are  a  great  variety  of  approaches  to  GAs  (see  [13]  for  a  survey). 
The  details  of  our  particular  GA  are  available  in  [7],  [16]. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  On-Off  approach  does  not 
rely  on  GAs  per  se  and  can  be  used  with  any  global  optimization 
scheme. 

4  Performance  Results 

Four  approaches  were  compared  in  the  experiments:  (i)  the 
On-Off  approach;  (ii)  the  ECT  algorithm  as  a  dynamic 
scheduling  algorithm;  (iii)  the  infeasible  approach  of  using  the 
GA  as  a  dynamic  scheduling  algorithm  (referred  to  as  GA  On- 
Hne);  and  (iv)  an  ideal  but  impossible  approach  which  uses  the 
GA  on-line  with  the  exact  (as  yet  unknown)  dynamic 
parameters  for  the  iteration  to  be  executed  (referred  to  as  IdeaH. 

To  investigate  the  performance  of  the  On-Off  approach  with 
the  proposed  dynamic  parameter  space  partitioning  and 
sampling  methods,  task  graphs  with  four  different  structures 
were  used.  These  graphs  included  in-tree  graphs,  out-tree 
graphs,  fork-join  graphs,  and  randomly  structured  graphs. 

Graphs  with  sizes  10,  50,  100,  and  200  nodes  were 
considered.  For  each  graph  structure  and  size,  ten  graphs  were 
used  in  the  simulation  studies.  Thus,  a  total  of  4  x  4  x  1 0  =  160 
different  graphs  were  generated. 

In  each  graph,  the  coefficients  of  the  subtask  execution  time 
equation  (a,. ,  ,  and  )  and  inter-subtask  communication  time 

equation  (z/,y  and  e,y)  were  randomly  generated  from  uniform 
distributions  with  ranges  [10..  100]  and  [1..10],  respectively. 
The  heterogeneity  factors  of  these  graphs  were  also  randomly 
selected  from  a  uniform  distribution  with  range  0.5  to  20. 


Details  of  random  task  graph  generation  are  given  in  [7]. 

The  heterogeneous  platform  shown  in  Figure  1  was  used 
throughout  the  experiments.  Below  are  the  parameters  used  in 
the  experiments,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

•  ranges  of  the  dynamic  parameters:  a :  [1,000.. 5, 000], 
p :  [5..25],  y:  [100..500],  and  p :  [20..  100] 

•  partitioning  of  the  dynamic  parameter  space:  the  range  of 

each  dynamic  parameter  is  partitioned  into  four  equal 
intervals  (i.e.,  =  4)  and,  therefore,  the  mapping  table 

stores  4^  =  256  mappings  (i.e.,  there  are  256  regions  in  the 
four  dimensional  space) 

•  number  of  randomly  chosen  sample  scenarios  within  each 

partition  (hyper-rectangle)  of  the  dynamic  parameter  space: 
ten  (i.e.,  =  10) 

•  the  GA  is  executed  ten  times  for  each  sample  scenario,  from 
which  the  best  mapping  is  chosen  (thus,  for  a  single  graph, 
the  GA  was  executed  a  total  of  K^xNxlO  =  256  x  10  x  10 
=  25,600  times  to  build  the  mapping  table) 

•  estimated  reconfiguration  time:  1,000  (calculation  of  the 
estimated  reconfiguration  time  is  discussed  in  [2]) 

•  crossover  and  mutation  probabilities  for  the  GA:  both  0.4 
(these  values  were  chosen  according  to  the  light/moderate 
load  results  in  [16]) 

Two  randomly  generated  20-iteration  execution  profiles  of 
dynamic  parameters  were  used  for  each  graph  (see  Table  1). 
The  dynamic  parameters  for  Profile  B  change  eight  times  more 
rapidly,  on  average,  than  those  for  Profile  A.  In  the  profiles, 
iteration  0  is  the  initialization  iteration.  In  this  study,  the 
dynamic  parameter  values  of  iteration  0  are  chosen  to  be  the 
mean  values  of  the  respective  dynamic  parameter  ranges.  The 
dynamic  parameter  values  shown  on  iteration  i  (i  >  0 )  simulate 
the  actual  dynamic  parameter  values  observed  after  the  task 
graph  finishes  iteration  i  execution.  Both  Profile  A  and  Profile 
B  are  generated  randomly  based  on  a  single  parameter:  the 
mean  percentage  change  in  dynamic  parameter  values,  called  A. 
Specifically,  given  A,  an  increment  factor,  6,  _  i ,  was  randomly 
chosen  from  a  uniform  distribution  with  a  Tmige  [0.5 A,  1.5 A], 
and  its  sign  had  a  0.5  probability  of  being  positive  (but  selected 
to  guarantee  that  the  dynamic  parameter  stays  within  its  range). 
Then,  a  dynamic  parameter  for  iteration  i ,  say  p. ,  was  given 
by:H,  = 

To  examine  the  performance  of  the  On-Off  approach,  first 
consider  the  results  of  scheduling  a  ten-node  random  task  graph 
using  the  two  execution  profiles.  The  parameters  of  the  ten- 
node  random  task  graph  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  Detailed  results 
of  using  the  four  approaches  for  Profile  B  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
Due  to  space  limitations,  results  for  Profile  A  are  not  shown 
here  but  can  be  found  in  [7].  Below  are  the  definitions  of  the 
data  columns. 

•  t(M[M]):  this  is  the  task  execution  time  of  iteration  i  using 
the  mapping  chosen  at  the  end  of  iteration  z  -  1 ,  denoted  by 
M[i-1].  Here,  it  should  be  noted  that  at  the  end  of  iteration 
z  -  1 ,  a  new  mapping  will  be  determined  but  such  a  mapping 
would  not  be  used  for  iteration  z  if  the  reconfiguration  time 
offsets  the  gain  of  remapping.  Thus,  a  mapping  chosen  at  the 
end  of  iteration  z  -  1  could  be  a  new  mapping  or  the  same 
mapping  used  for  iteration  z  -  1 .  In  the  case  of  On-Off,  the 


Table  1:  Execution  profiles  of  dynamic  parameters: 
Profile  A  (average  percentage  change  in  dynamic 
parameter  values  A  =  5%)  and  Profile  B  (A  =  40%). 

iteration  a  p  y 

0  3000  is  300  60 

1  2821  15  287  63 

2  2949  12  302  65 

3  3073  12  286  68 

4  3228  11  273  71 

5  3090  13  258  67 

6  3256  11  272  70 

7  3424  16  259  73 

8  3621  16  271  75 

9  3811  13  260  78 

10  4014  17  245  81 

11  4229  13  257  77 

12  3994  19  242  80 

13  4179  15  253  83 

14  4386  15  264  78 

15  4208  13  249  82 

16  4016  14  236  77 

17  3835  16  226  81 

18  4026  19  238  84 

19  4258  16  251  88 

20  4479  15  265  92 

(a)  Profile  A  (b)  Profile  B 

new  mapping  considered  is  the  mapping  corresponding  to  the 
scenario  closest  to  the  parameters  at  iteration  z  - 1  in  the 
mapping  table.  In  the  case  of  ECT,  the  new  mapping 
considered  is  the  one  determined  using  the  ECT  algorithm 
with  the  exact  dynamic  parameters  at  iteration  z  -  1 . 

•  t’(0[i-l]):  this  is  the  task  execution  time  of  the  mapping 
stored  in  the  off-line  mapping  table,  denoted  by  0[i-l].  of  a 
scenario  with  dynamic  parameters  closest  to  the  dynamic 
parameters  at  iteration  z  -  1 .  This  is  the  value  stored  in  the 
mapping  table,  instead  of  the  task  execution  time  by  applying 
0[i-l]  to  the  dynamic  parameters  at  iteration  z  -  1 .  The 
mapping  0[i-l]  may  or  may  not  be  chosen  for  iteration  z . 

•  RC:  the  reconfiguration  time,  if  remapping  is  performed. 

•  t(E[i-l]):  this  is  the  execution  time  of  the  mapping 
determined  using  the  ECT  algorithm  with  the  parameters  at 
iteration  z  -  1 ,  denoted  by  E[i-1].  which  may  or  may  not  be 
chosen  for  iteration  z . 

•  t(G[i-l]):  this  is  the  task  execution  time  of  iteration  z  by 
applying  the  mapping  determined  by  the  GA  with  d5mamic 
parameters  at  iteration  z  - 1 ,  disregarding  whether  the 
remapping  is  justified  by  the  gain  or  not.  Also,  the  mapping 
found  at  iteration  z  - 1  is  incorporated  in  the  initial 
population  of  the  GA  at  iteration  i .  Reconfiguration  time  is 
not  counted  in  this  approach.  Again,  this  GA  On-line  method 
is  included  for  comparison  only  because  applying  the  GA  on¬ 
line  for  dynamic  scheduling  is  not  feasible  due  to  the  long 
execution  time  required  by  the  GA.  It  should  be  noted  that 
for  both  Ideal  and  GA  On-line,  reconfiguration  time  is  not 
considered. 

•  t(G[i]):  this  is  the  task  execution  time  of  iteration  i 
determined  using  the  GA  with  the  exact  dynamic  parameters 
at  iteration  z.  This  is,  therefore,  the  ideal  case  which  is 
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Figure  d:  (a)  Coefficients  of  the  subtask  execution  time  equation  and  heterogeneity  factors  for 
the  subtask  execution  times;  (b)  coefficients  of  the  inter-subtask  communication  data  equations. 


impossible  in  practice  because  the  actual  values  of  the 
dynamic  parameters  for  iteration  i  cannot  be  known  before 
the  execution  of  iteration  i  begins.  Furthermore,  the 
solutions  found  by  both  the  On-Off  and  the  GA  On-line 
approaches  are  also  incorporated  into  the  initial  population  of 
the  GA.  This  is  done  in  order  to  determine  the  “best”  solution 
as  a  reference  for  comparison. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  2,  the  On-Off  approach  of 
dynamically  using  off-line  derived  mappings  generated  much 
smaller  total  execution  time  (995,987)  compared  to  that  of 
using  the  ECT  algorithm  (1,447,666).  The  On-Off  approach 
consistently  resulted  in  performance  comparable  to  the 
infeasible  GA  On-line  scheme  and  was  only  marginally 
outperformed  by  the  Ideal  (but  impossible)  method.  Indeed,  one 
very  interesting  observation  is  that  at  some  iterations,  the  On- 
Off  approach  generated  shorter  mapping  execution  time  than 
the  GA  On-line  due  to  the  On-Off  approach  being  more  robust 

Table  2:  Results  for  the  ten-node  random  graph  using  Profile 

B  (“total”  below  is  the  task  execution  time  for  20  iterations). 


GA 

On-OfF  ECT  On-line  Ideal 
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45692 

34972 
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49142 

45126 
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72559 

79625 
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44712 

40318 
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43516 

26908 

1000 

51686 
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38337 

28418 
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38740 

34726 

1000 

64508 

49440 

1000 

35719 

32825 
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50402 

48248 
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74503 

74365 
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44250 

29231 

7 

34390 

50402 
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29842 
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8 

41947 
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1000 

62863 

45772 

1000 
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31601 
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83088 
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48095 
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42139 
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62401 
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39930 
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39930 
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59054 
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46350 

31203 

14 
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1000 

84529 
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1000 

45041 

41910 

15 

58622 

41498 

1000 

54991 

56205 
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34473 

26400 

16 

61211 

55142 

1000 

78358 

80091 
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57254 

51032 

17 

46193 

42374 

1000 

69973 

72405 
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46243 

36274 

18 
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41947 

1000 
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72229 

1000 
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44846 

19 
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38707 

1000 

52644 
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47570 

31678 

20 

51900 

- 

- 

68733 

63337 

- 

48931 

43881 

total: 

995,987 

1,447,666 

947,704  830,460 

to  changes. 

Some  additional  experiments  using  larger  graphs  were  also 
conducted  to  further  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  sampling 
strategy  used.  Specifically,  ten  50-node  random  graphs  were 
used  and  the  folloAving  different  approaches  to  generate 
representative  mappings  were  compared: 

•  the  mid-point  of  the  hyper-rectangle  is  chosen  as  the  only 
sample  scenario  for  generating  the  representative  mapping 
(called  Scheme  Ik 

•  a  randomly  selected  point  within  the  hyper-rectangle  is 
chosen  as  the  only  sample  scenario  (called  Scheme  2k 

•  ten  sample  scenarios  in  the  hyper-rectangle  are  examined  but 
for  each  sample  scenario  die  GA  is  executed  without 
incorporating  the  solution  generated  by  the  ECT  algorithm  as 
one  of  the  members  in  the  initial  population  (and  the 
mappings  of  the  ten  sample  scenarios  are  applied  to  all  other 
sample  scenarios  in  the  hyper-rectangle,  with  the  mapping 
giving  the  best  average  perfonnance  selected)  (called 
Scheme  3): 

•  the  approach  used  throughout  all  previous  experiments — like 
Scheme  3  except  the  GA  is  executed  with  the  ECT  solution 
as  one  of  the  seed  chromosomes  (called  Scheme  4). 

The  above  four  approaches  were  applied  to  the  ten  50-node 
random  graphs  using  Profile  A  and  the  total  mapping  execution 
times  were  noted.  The  averages  of  these  execution  times  were 
determined  and  the  results  were  normalized  with  respect  to 
those  of  Scheme  4.  The  results  obtained  are  as  follows:  1 .23 
(Scheme  1),  1.19  (Scheme  2),  1.16  (Scheme  3),  and  1.00 
(Scheme  4).  Thus,  using  just  one  sample  scenario  is  not  as 
effective  as  using  ten.  The  degradations  are  indeed  quite 
significant.  Furthermore,  the  degradation  is  higher  if  the  mid¬ 
point  instead  of  a  randomly  selected  point  within  the  hyper¬ 
rectangle  is  used.  These  results  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
relationship  between  the  parameters  space  and  the  mappings 
space  is  highly  irregular  and,  as  such,  more  random  sample 
scen^os  are  needed  to  more  accurately  “characterize”  a  good 
representative  mapping  for  a  hyper-rectangle.  Finally,  as 
expected,  the  solutions  of  the  GA  without  using  mappings 
determined  by  ECT  are  worse.  Given  these  findings,  Scheme  4 
was  used  throughout  all  subsequent  experiments. 

To  investigate  the  effects  of  graph  sizes  and  structures  on 
the  performance  of  the  On-Off  approach,  the  experiments  were 
repeated  for  larger  task  graphs.  As  can  be  seen  from  Figure  3, 


graph  size  graph  size 

(a)  random  task  graphs  (b)  in-tree  task  graphs 


(c)  out-tree  task  graphs  (d)  fork-join  task  graphs 


Figure  3:  Total  execution  times  for  Profile  B. 


the  total  execution  times  of  On-Off,  GA  On-line,  and  Ideal  for 
totally  random  task  graphs  are  consistently  of  similar  values  for 
all  graph  sizes.  However,  the  ECT  approach  performed  much 
worse,  especially  for  large  graphs  wifii  sizes  100  and  200  (in 
order  to  enhance  the  readability  of  the  plots,  the  data  for  200- 
node  graphs  of  the  ECT  algorithm  were  excluded).  An 
explanation  for  this  phenomenon  is  that  because  the  ECT 
algorithm  employs  a  strictly  greedy  scheduling  method,  the 
effect  of  making  mistakes  at  early  stages  of  scheduling  can 
propagate  until  the  whole  graph  is  completely  scheduled.  The 
adverse  impact  of  such  a  greedy  approach  can  be  more  profound 
for  larger  graphs.  For  other  regular  graphs,  in  most  cases  the 
performance  of  On-OfT was  only  slightly  inferior  to  the  GA  On¬ 
line,  which  in  turn  was  slightly  outperformed  by  the  Ideal. 

An  experiment  was  also  conducted  to  explore  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  reconfiguration  time  on  the  performance  of  the 
On-Off  approach.  The  total  execution  times  of  the  ECT  and  On- 
Off  approaches  remained  approximately  constant  despite  the 
fact  that  the  reconfiguration  time  varied  over  a  wide  range  (the 
GA  On-line  and  Ideal  results  are  independent  of  reconfiguration 
time).  This  is  due  to  the  observation  that  a  higher 
reconfiguration  time  simply  prohibited  the  attempts  to  switch  to 
a  new  mapping  from  one  iteration  to  another.  If  reconfiguration 
cost  is  small,  more  remappings  are  performed  but  the  aggregate 
reconfiguration  costs  do  not  considerably  affect  the  total  time. 

5  Conclusions 

A  novel  strategy  is  presented  for  partitioning  and  sampling 
the  dynamic  parameter  space  of  a  heterogeneous  application 
within  the  context  of  a  semi-static  mapping  methodology.  A 
summary  of  the  extensive  performance  evaluation  of  this 
strategy  is  given  (details  in  [7]).  Experimental  results  indicate 
that  the  semi-static  approach  is  effective  in  that  it  consistently 
outperformed  a  fast  dynamic  mapping  heuristic,  and  gave 
reasonable  performance  compared  with  the  infeasible  approach 
of  directly  using  the  genetic  algorithm  on-line  for  a  wide  range 
of  task  graph  structures.  A  limitation  of  such  a  semi-static 
approach  is  the  additional  off-line  execution  time  needed  to 
build  the  mapping  table.  However,  because  the  mapping  table  is 
built  off-line  and  the  target  heterogeneous  task  graph  is  used  as 
a  production  job,  some  extra  time  is  affordable. 
Acknowledgments — ^The  authors  thank  M.  Maheswaran  and 
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Abstract.  An  approach  is  described  for  representing  the  level  of  resources  consumed  by  jobs 
under  the  control  of  a  Resource  Management  System,  and  it  is  shown  how  this  measurement  of 
resource  usage  can  be  combined  with  a  notion  of  user  preferences  to  reflect  a  restrictive  resource- 
usage  policy  for  network  management 

1  Introduction 

Various  mechanisms  exist  for  managing  contention  and  allotment  of  distributed  network 
resources.  One  class  of  these  mechanisms  attempts  to  schedule,  in  the  most  efficient  means  possi¬ 
ble,  the  execution  of  multiple,  simultaneous,  jobs  on  multiple  distributed,  heterogeneous,  comput¬ 
ers  [1]  [2]  [3]  [9]  [10] ,  where  each  job  requires  a  determinable  subset  of  the  resources. 

Abstract  benefit  functions  can  be  used  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  resource  management  sys¬ 
tems  in  satisfying  various  system  and  user  requirements  in  the  operation  of  a  virtual  heteroge¬ 
neous  network.  Such  measurements  can  be  used  to  drive  the  RMS  scheduling  mechanism,  as  well 
as  to  study  the  behavior  of  the  RMS. 

Of  interest  is  a  function  for  comparing  the  relative  benefits  of  job  scheduling  mechanisms  when 
they  are  presented  with  real  or  hypothetical  “data  sets”  of  jobs.  As  we  are  not  considering  a 
“benchmark”  type  of  definition  which  has  a  predefined  data  set,  the  benefit  function  needs  to  be 
fair  regarding  the  nature  of  the  resource  consumption  attempted.  For  example,  when  comparing 
mechanism  “A,”  scheduling  a  set  of  jobs  which  require  50%  of  the  resources,  to  mechanism  “B,” 
scheduling  a  set  of  jobs  which  require  98%  of  the  resources,  the  benefit  function  needs  to  give 
more  credit  for  scheduling  the  more  difficult  data  set  (B,  in  this  example). 

We  develop,  in  Section  2,  an  efficiency  metric  for  showing  the  effectiveness  of  an  RMS  in  sched¬ 
uling  jobs  with  respect  to  resource  usage.  Usage  is  represented  as  a  ratio  of  resources  scheduled  to 
resources  available.  Then,  in  Section  3  a  benefit  function  is  developed,  utilizing  the  efficiency 
metrics  as  well  as  representations  of  a  job’s  priority  and  preference.  A  conclusion  follows  in  sec¬ 
tion  4. 

2  Resource  Usage  Efficiency  Metric 

In  the  network  computing  context,  users  or  user  programs  may  request  the  execution  of  “jobs,” 
which  are  scheduled  by  an  underlying  control  program  to  execute  on  local  or  remote  computing 
resources.  The  execution  of  the  job  may  access  or  consume  a  variety  of  network  resources,  such 
as:  local  I/O  device  bandwidth;  internetwork  bandwidth;  local  and  remote  CPU  time;  local,  inter- 


1.  Funded  through  MSHN,  a  DARPA/QUORUM  project. 
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mediate  (e.g.,  routing  buffers)  and  remote  storage.  The  resource  usages  may  be  temporary  or  may 
persistent  for  the  duration  of  the  job.  As  there  are  multiple  users  accessing  the  same  resources, 
there  are  naturally  various  allotment,  contention,  and  security  issues  associated  with  the  use  of 
those  resources. 

The  jobs  in  a  particular  “data  set”  are  represented  by  the  set  7.  The  number  of  jobs  inJ  is  n.  To 
characterize  resource  usage,  we  will  abstract  both  time  and  resource  usage.  We  measure  time  in 
Time  Units.  The  total  amount  of  a  given  resource  available  during  a  time  unit  is  one  Resource 
Unit.  Note  that  this  abstract  unit  will  be  used  to  measure  the  proportion  of  a  resource  consumed 
by  a  job,  rather  than  the  magnitude  of  a  resource  in  a  given  time  imit.  Each  job  has  an  associated 
deadline,  before  which  it  must  finish.  Deadlines  are  measured  in  time  units,  from  the  data  set’s 
start  time.  Thus,  some  jobs  may  be  delayed  to  start  later  than  other  jobs,  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  deadlines  of  the  delayed  jobs.  The  length  of  the  longest  deadline  in  J,  is  7!  This  can  be  under¬ 
stood  as  the  overall  deadline  for  the  data  set.  The  number  of  different  resources  available  is  [R]. 
The  total  number  of  resource  \mits  available  over  T  is: 

Tx[R] 

During  each  Time  Unit  (0  <=  t  <=  T),  a  job  (/)  requires  a  fractional  amount  (0  <=  Cj^t  <-  1)  of 
each  available  resource  (r).  A  resource  is  considered  applicable  to  a  job  if  and  only  if  the  job 
requires  some  but  not  more  than  100%  of  the  resource.  The  relationship  of  time,  resources  and 
jobs  can  be  represented  in  a  three-dimensional  matrix,  as  in  Table  1  .  Here,  we  see  that  in  time 


Table  1:  Example  Resources  Required  per  job  and  time  unit 


Resources 

Jobs 

Time  Units  (T  =  5) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Resource  1 

job  1 

.5 

.8 

0 

.5 

.5 

job  2 

.5 

.5 

.8 

.2 

0 

Resource  2 

job  1 

.2 

.2 

.5 

.2 

.2 

job  2 

.3 

.5 

.7 

.8 

0 

unit  2,  job  1  requires  80%  of  resource  1  and  20%  of  resource  2.  Notice,  that  there  are  some 
resource  conflicts  between  these  two  jobs.  In  time  unit  2  for  resource  1  and  time  unit  3  for 
resource  2,  the  two  jobs  require  more  than  100%  of  the  available  resources.  The  RMS  could 
resolve  this  conflict,  for  example,  by  delaying  the  start  of  job  2  for  one  time  unit. 

The  fraction  of  resources  “required”  to  resources  “available”  over  the  whole  data  set  is: 

r  «  [i?] 

"Ill  Cj„/(Tm) 

r=l7  =  lr=l 

If  the  numerator  of  the  above  expression  is  greater  than  the  denominator,  then  the  jobs  cannot  be 
scheduled  within  the  specified  deadlines;  otherwise,  0  <=  1- 

Now,  a  job  will  succeed  in  scheduling  only  a  certain  fraction  (Kadual)  of  the  resources  that  it 
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requires.  For  example,  a  job  may  run  in  a  degraded  format.  We  introduce  the  variable  Q  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  actual  scheduling  of  a  given  resource: 

^t<T,r  E  R,j  E  J  (if  resource  r  is  scheduled  for  job  j  in  time  t,  then  Qjrt=  Cj^t,  else 

Qjrt~ 

The  model  is  that  a  job  either  gets  all  of  the  resources  it  requires  (Cpt)  in  a  time  unit,  or  none  of  it. 
Degradation  with  respect  to  required  resources  may  occur  over  time,  but  not  within  a  time  unit. 

^actual  is  the  ratio  of  resources  scheduled  to  resources  required  by  all  jobs: 

T  n  [it] 

=  I  S  X  Qjru/Cjn. 

t=  1  ;  =  'lr=  1 


^  ^actual  ^  i 

As  Stated,  the  jobs  the  scheduler  attempts  to  schedule  require  some  fraction  of  number 

of  available  resources.  Intuitively,  K^ctual  ^ideal  like  this: 

Kactual  ~  number  of  scheduled  resource  units  /  number  of  required  resource  units 
Kideai  -  number  of  required  resource  xinits  /  number  of  available  resource  units 

Recall  that  we  wanted  to  temper  the  measurement  of  a  mechanism’s  success  at  scheduling  (viz, 
Kactual)  with  a  notion  of  how  hard  of  a  job  it  had  attempted  (viz,  Kj^pgj).  The  efficiency  of  a  net¬ 
work  job-scheduling  mechanism  can  be  characterized  by  multiplying  the  success  rate  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  rate: 

Efficiency  =  K^^tual  x 

=  number  of  scheduled  resource  units  /  number  of  available  resource  units 
T  n  [J?] 

-  X  X  X  QpATm) 

r  =  1  y  =  1  r  =  1 

0  <=  Efficiency  <=  1 

For  example,  the  set  of  jobs  to  be  scheduled  by  a  mechanism  require  80%  of  the  available 
resomces.  It  succeeds  in  scheduling  90%  of  its  required  resources.  The  Efficiency  of  the  mecha¬ 
nisms  is: 

.9x.8  =  .72 

2.1  Job-Scheduling  Examples 

We  will  illustrate  this  notion  of  efficiency  with  two  simplified  network  job-scheduling  mecha¬ 
nisms.  The  first  mechanism  (mechanism  #1)  knows  how  to  utilize  multiple  CPUs.  The  second 
mechanism  only  knows  how  to  schedule  jobs  sequentially  on  one  CPU.  There  are  two  data  sets 
to  be  measured  against  each  mechanism.  Since  mechanism  1  is  smarter,  we  expect  it  to  be  more 
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efficient  than  mechanism  2. 


Table  2:  Data  Set  #1 


CPU 

%of 

Memory 

%  of  Total 
Bandwidth 

Deadline 
(time  units) 

Resource  Units 
Required 

Job  1 

8  imits 

50  (4  units) 

50  (4  units) 

10 

16 

Job  2 

5  imits 

50  (2.5  units) 

50  (2.5  units) 

8 

10 

Total 

13  imits 

6.5  units 

6.5  units 

— 

26 

Data  set  one  has  two  jobs.  The  &st  job  requires  8  time  units  of  CPU  usage  (this  could  be  qualified 
for  different  CPU  speeds),  meaning  that  the  job  can  finish  in  8  time  units  if  it  has  full  access  to  a 
CPU.  This  equates  to  8  resource  units.  It  requires  50%  of  the  available  memory  while  it  is  execut¬ 
ing,  equating  to  4  resource  units  of  memory.  It  requires  50%  of  the  network  bandwidth  while  it  is 
executing,  again  equating  to  4  resource  units  of  bandwidth.  Job  1  requires  completion  in  10  time 
units  after  starting.  Job  two  is  similar,  except  that  it  requires  less  CPU  time,  and  has  a  shorter 
deadline.  The  two  jobs  require  a  total  of  26  resource  units.  The  length  of  the  longest  deadline  (T) 
is  10.  For  resources,  there  are  two  CPUs,  memory  and  network  bandwidth,  each  100%  available 
for  the  duration  of  T,  yielding  40  available  resource  units' . 

The  second  data  set  is  the  same  as  the  first,  except  that  the  deadline  for  job  2  is  increased  to  14 
time  units.  There  are  52  available  resource  units. 


Table  3:  Data  Set  #2 


CPU 

%of 

Memory 

%  of  Total 
Bandwidth 

Deadline 

Resource  Units 
Required 

Job  1 

8  units 

50%  (4  units) 

50%  (4  units) 

10 

16 

Job  2 

5  units 

50%  (2.5  units) 

50%  (2.5  units) 

14 

10 

Total 

13  units 

6.5  units 

6.5  units 

1 

1 

26 

Table  4  shows  the  result  of  submitting  data  set  1  to  mechanism  1.  The  efficiency  of  this  mecha¬ 
nism/data  set  is; 

Efficiency  =  26/40  =  .65 


Table  4:  Mechanism  1,  Data  Set  1,  T  =  10, 40  available  units 


1.  To  reflect  realistic  conditions,  some  or  all  of  the  available  resources  may  be  estimated  to  be  less  than  100%. 
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Table  4:  Mechanism  1,  Data  Set  1,  T  =  10, 40  available  units 


CPU  2 

mi 

H 

Memory 

■ 

Bandwidth 

mi 

■ 

Table  5  shows  the  result  of  submitting  data  set  1  to  mechanism  2.  Here  we  see  that  the  mecha¬ 
nism  was  not  smart  enough  to  utilize  the  second  CPU,  so  Job  2  did  not  get  scheduled  at  all.  The 
efficiency  of  this  mechanism  is: 


Table  5:  Mechanism  2,  Data  Set  1,  T  =  10, 40  available  imits 


Efficiency  =  16/40  =  .40 

Table  6  and  Table  7  show  the  result  of  submitting  data  set  2  to  both  mechanisms.  Both  jobs  have 
enough  time  to  finish  the  attempted  jobs,  so  they  both  have  the  same  efficiency.  However,  notice 
that  in  Table  6  ,  Mechanism  1  is  not  as  efficient  as  it  is  in  Table  4 ,  because  the  data  set  in  Table  6 
is  easier. 

Efficiency  =  26/52  =  .5 


Table  6:  Mechanism  1,  Data  Set  2,  T  =  13,  52  available  units 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

CPUl 

CPU  2 

Memory 
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Table  6:  Mechanism  1,  Data  Set  2,  T  =  13,  52  available  units 


Bandwidth  1  | 

Table  7:  Mechanism  2,  Data  Set  2,  T  =  13,  52  available  imits 


3  A  Network  Scheduler  Benefit  Function 

In  this  section,  we  will  pursue  the  notion  of  a  network  benefit  function  which  reflects  resource  and 
priority  policies  and  utilizes  the  efficiency  framework  already  established.  This  serves  as  an 
example  of  our  approach;  other  resource  usage  policies  could  also  be  cheiracterized. 

A  simple  objective  function  that  measures  how  well  a  network  resource  scheduler  performs  from 
a  QoS  point  of  view  can  be  expressed  as  follows  [1]  [5] ,  where  5  is  an  abstract  per-job  “user  and 
system  benefit  function:” 

max^Bj 

J 

That  is  to  say,  the  network  scheduler  will  be  judged  as  to  how  well  it  meets  the  goals  of  the  system 
and  the  users,  as  reflected  in  an  expression  of  B. 

3.1  Priority  and  Preference 

Some  jobs  can  produce  output  in  different  formats*,  where  a  given  format  (e.g.,  high  resolution 
video)  might  be  more  resoiu-ce  consumptive  than  another  format  (e.g.,  low  resolution  video).  A 
Quality  of  Service  (QoS)  scheduling  mechanism  might  choose  one  format  for  a  job  over  another, 
depending  on  varying  network  conditions  (e.g.,  traffic  congestion).  The  set  of  formats  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  F.  Different  output  formats  may  have  different  preferences  (e.g.,  assigned  by  a  user  or 
“hard  wired”  as  part  of  the  application  or  job-scheduler  database),  and  different  levels  of  resource 
usage. 


1 .  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  factors  relating  to  “format”  have  not  been  included  in  the  examples  of  the  benefit  fimc- 
tion  in  Section  2.  The  inclusion  of  variable  output  formats  for  jobs  results  in  an  additional  dimension  of  resource 
usage  and  efficiency.  Development  of  this  dimension  in  the  expressions  of  Ku^„i ,  ,  Efficiency  >  and  Table  1 , 

is  left  to  the  reader. 
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The  formats  for  a  job  are  assigned  preferences  ip)  by  the  user 
where  0  <  />  <  1  and 

nij  is  the  number  of  <format,  preference>  pairs  assigned  for  job  j 
Pjj  is  the  preference  the  user  has  assigned  to  format /,  job  j 

jtij 

the  preferences  for  a  job  (j)  add  uptol:vyeJ  Pfj~  ^ 

/=! 

Jobs  are  assigned  priorities  for  use  in  resolving  resource  contention  and  allocation  issues.  For 
example,  a  critical  production  job  might  be  assigned  a  higher  priority  than  an  optional  job.  Priori¬ 
ties  are  typically  administratively  assigned.  In  other  words,  priorities  are  used  to  order  jobs, 
whereas  preferences  are  used  to  order  formats  for  a  particular  job. 

Pj  is  the  priority  of  job  j,  where  0<Pj<  1 

A  network  job  scheduler  should  receive  more  credit  in  the  benefit  fimction  for  scheduling  high 
priority  and  high  preference  jobs,  as  opposed  to  low  priority  or  low  preference  jobs.  We  claim  that 
a  scheduler  is  intuitively  doing  a  better  job  if  important  jobs,  as  judged  by  priority  and  preference, 
receive  more  attention  (viz,  resources)  than  unimportant  jobs.  How  much  weight  the  priorities  and 
preferences  are  given  is  a  matter  of  network  scheduling  policy. 


3.2  Benefit  Function 

To  begin  with,  the  expression  of  Efficiency  (see  page  3)  is  simplified  with  a  substitution: 
let  the  expression  of  efficiency  for  a  particular  job  (j)  and  format  (/)  be: 

T  [/t] 

t=\r=\ 

then  the  expression  of  efficiency  for  a  scheduler  over  all  formats  and  jobs  becomes: 

mj  n 

Efficiency  =  X 

/=iy=i 

We  represent  preference  (p)  and  priority  (P)  in  a  benefit  function  by  averaging  them  in  with  the 
expression  of  efficiency  (E)  as  follows^: 


1.  Similar  notions  of  priority,  format  and  preference  in  measuring  network  efficiency  have  been  proposed 
[6]  for  the  MSHN  project,  however,  “5”  defines  diiferent  relationships  among  these  elements. 
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n  rrij 

S  I  W 

B=  iiiii! — - - 

3« 

Where  the  characteristic  function  X  is  defined  for  f,  j  as: 

if  format  /  was  successfully  delivered  to  job  j  within  time  Tj,  else  0 


r  "'j 


subject  to:  Vy  €  ^  <  1 

V=i 

—at  most  one  format  is  completed  per  job;  f  represents  a  particular  <format,  preferencO  pair' 


3.3  Network  Usage  Policies 

Network  usage  policies  can  vary  widely.  For  example,  restrictive  usage  policies  (which  include 
economic  policies)  attempt  to  moderate  resource  usage  with  usage-cost  factors.  In  contrast,  a  pri¬ 
ority-based  policy  emphasizes  priority,  diminishing  the  importance  of  a  job’s  resource  consump¬ 
tion.  An  ISP  might  manage  its  network  of  customers  with  an  economic  policy.  A  military 
information  center  might  utilize  a  priority  policy.  ISP  customers  would  be  motivated  not  to  “hog” 
network  resources,  by  the  cost  incurred;  whereas  the  military  might  want  to  ensirre  bandwidth  to 
critical  cormnand-related  jobs,  at  any  cost. 

Consider  the  analogy  of  water  usage.  The  network  is  like  a  river,  with  citizens  on  the  banks  con¬ 
suming  water.  The  ISP  and  the  military,  in  our  example,  are  separate  communities,  and  each  have 
their  own  rivers.  A  set  amoimt  of  water  (viz.,  the  resource)  is  flowing  by  and  is  available  for  use. 
The  water  that  is  not  used  flows  past  the  community  and  is  gone  forever  (here,  our  analogy  breaks, 
as  rivers  are  actually  part  of  a  globally  replenishing  cycle).  So  there  is  not  a  motivation  to  “con¬ 
serve”  water,  other  than  to  ensure  that  liiere  is  enough  to  go  around  at  any  given  moment,  and  that 
it  is  allotted  fairly.  What  is  “fair”  in  a  given  community  constitutes  their  water  usage  policy.  Now, 
each  community  might  have  enough  citizens  to  consume  all  of  the  water  at  periods  of  great  usage. 
The  ISP  moderates  the  use  of  water,  establishing  a  graduated  policy:  the  first  n  units  of  water  are 
charged  at  a  low  rate  per  gallon,  while  consumption  above  this  limit  is  charged  at  a  higher  rate. 
The  military  (in  this  example)  allows  unlimited  use  to  those  with  the  highest  priority,  and  divides 
up  what  is  left  among  the  lower-priority  users. 

If  there  is  a  drought,  the  river  runs  low.  This  is  analogous  to  periods  when  there  are  equipment 
failures  on  a  network. 


3.4  Considering  Resource  Usage  in  the  Benefit  Function 

In  order  to  reflect  a  restrictive  usage  policy,  we  will  modify  the  benefit  function  to  give  more 
credit  to  the  scheduler  for  minimizing  resource  consumption.  In  other  words,  not  only  will  the 


1 .  This  expression  reflects  the  simplifying  assumption  that  a  job  has  the  same  <format,  preference>  pair  throughout 
its  execution;  whereas  an  adaptive  RMS  might  enable  changing  format  during  the  execution  of  the  job. 
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scheduler  score  high  for  maximizing  priority,  preference  and  scheduling  goals,  it  will  also  do  bet¬ 
ter  if  it  meets  these  goals  using  fewer  resources.  This  resource  usage  policy  will  facilitate  the 
addition  of  new  jobs  to  a  set  of  running  jobs,  to  the  extent  that  it  motivates  the  availability  of 
resources  (Venkatasubramanian  and  Nahurstedt  consider  both  resource  consumption  and  user  satis¬ 
faction  in  developing  their  metric  of  video  QoS  [8] ). 

A  user  may  give  a  high  preference  to  a  job  that  requires  high  resource  usage.  We  modify  the  pref¬ 
erence  term  (p)  with  a  representation  of  the  job’s  (/)  required  resource  usage^  for  a  given  format 

W- 

1  ~^ideal.f.j 

P*Jj  (Pjj  ^  ^ 

where  0-%- 1  ,  and  a  low  Rjj  indicates  high  resource  usage.  Note  that  in  our  formulation 
we  have  given  equal  weight  to  pjj  and  other  weightings  are  possible 

Table  8  shows  an  example  of  this  modification  to  p.  Here,  we  see  preferences  modified  according 
to  resource  usage.  There  is  no  change  for  preferences  whose  values  equal  their  resource  usage  val¬ 
ues.  A  high  preference  job  (.9)  with  high  resource  usage  (.1)  has  a  reduced  preference;  whereas,  a 
low  preference  job  (.1)  with  low  usage  (.9)  results  in  an  increased  preference. 

Table  8:  Preference  Modified  by  Resource  Usage 


Job  Preference 


IS 

li 

s 

I3S 

.1 

.2 

.35 

.5 

.2 

.3 

.45 

.6 

ifi 

.35 

.45 

.6 

.75 

.5 

.6 

.75 

.9 

Using  this  modified  preference  value,  the  scheduler  will  receive  more  credit  for  scheduling  jobs 
that  combine  both  high  user  preferences  and  low  resource  usages. 


3.5  Final  Expression  of  Benefit  Function 

Different  priority  policies  can  also  be  represented  by  giving  more  or  less  weight  to  the  job’s  prior¬ 
ity,  with  a  policy  weighting  factor  (integer  W),  W>0: 

n  mj 

niW  +  2) 


1 .  Kideal?  Section  2,  is  expanded  here  with  respect  to  job  and  format 
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0<5<  1 


The  benefit  fimction  now  reflects  the  average  of  Efficiency,  preference  and  priority  of  the  jobs  that 
are  submitted,  as  modified  by  the  policies  for  priority  and  resource  usage. 

4  Summary 

An  approach  for  characterizing  resource  usage  has  been  presented.  This  approach  was  used  to 
develop  a  metric  for  resource-usage  efficiency.  The  metric  is  applicable  in  the  context  of  our 
ongoing  work  to  represent  security  in  an  RMS  benefit  function  [6],  and  to  articulate  a  costing 
framework  for  security,  that,  for  example,  might  be  provided  to  a  resource  management  system 
[4].  We  have  illustrated  an  example  of  applying  this  metric  to  two  simplified  schedulers.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  metric  was  then  combined  with  expressions  of  priority  and  preference  to  create  a  benefit 
function  {B)  which  would  reflect  scheduler  effectiveness  in  meeting  user  and  system  goals. 
Resource  usage  was  also  used  to  modify  the  user  preference  variable  to  indicate  an  economic 
resource  management  model. 


Symbols  Summary 
B  =  benefit  function 

Cjrt  =  amount  of  resource  r  required  by  job  j  in  time  t 

Ejj  =  efficiency  of  a  particular  job  and  format 

Efficiency  =  efficiency  of  a  network  job-scheduling  mechanism 

F=  {formats} 

J=  {jobs} 

ideal  ~  fraction  of  total  resources  required  by  a  job  data  set 
^actual  ~  fraction  of  required  resources  scheduled  for  a  job  data  set 
nij  =  number  of  <format,  preference>  pairs  for  job  j 
Pj  =  priority  of  job  j 

Pjj  =  user  preference  for  format /in  job  j 

p*jj  =  user  preference  modified  with  respect  to  R 

Qjrt  =  amoxmt  of  resource  r  consumed  by  job  j  in  time  t 

Rjj  =  inverse  of  Ki^^eal  ^  given  job/format 

jR  =  set  of  schedulable  resources 

[R]  =  number  of  distinct  resources 

T  -  latest  deadline  in  a  Job  data  set 

Tj  -  deadline  for  job  j 

W = policy  weighting  factor  for  priorities 

=  indicates  if  format  /  was  successfully  delivered  to  job  j  within  time  Tj 
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Abstract:  Enforcement  of  a  high-level  statement  of  security  policy  may  be  difficult  to  discern 
when  mapped  through  functional  requirements  to  a  myriad  of  possible  security  services  and 
mechanisms  in  a  highly  complex,  networked  environment.  A  method  of  articulating  network 
security  functional  requirements,  and  their  fulfillment,  is  presented.  Using  this  method,  security  in 
a  quality  of  service  framework  is  discussed  in  terms  of  “variant”  security  mechanisms  and 
dynamic  security  policies.  For  illustration,  it  is  shown  how  this  method  can  be  used  to  represent 
Quality  of  Security  Service  (QoSS)  in  a  network  scheduler  benefit  function\ 


1  Introduction 

Several  efforts  are  underway  to  develop  middleware  systems  that  will  logically  combine  net¬ 
work  resources  to  construct  a  “virtual”  computational  system  [4]  [7]  [8] .  These  geographically 
distributed,  heterogeneous  resources  are  expected  to  be  used  to  support  a  heterogeneous  mix  of 
applications.  Collections  of  tasks  with  disparate  computation  requirements  will  need  to  be  effi¬ 
ciently  scheduled  for  remote  execution.  Large  parallelized  computations  found  in  fields  such  as 
astrophysics  [14]  and  meteorology  will  require  allocation  of  perhaps  hundreds  of  individual  pro¬ 
cesses  to  underlying  systems.  Multimedia  applications,  such  as  voice  and  video  will  impose 
requirements  for  low  jitter,  minimal  packet  losses,  and  isochronal  data  rates.  Adaptive  applica¬ 
tions  will  need  information  about  their  environment  so  they  can  adjust  to  changing  conditions. 

User  acceptance  of  these  virtual  systems,  for  either  commercial  or  military  applications,  will 
depend,  in  part,  upon  the  security,  adaptability,  and  user-responsiveness  provided.  Several  of  the 
projects  engaged  in  building  the  middleware  to  create  these  networks  are  pursuing  the  integration 
of  security  [6]  [10]  [22]  and  quality  of  service  [1]  [16]  into  these  systems.  The  need  for  virtual 
networked  systems  to  both  adapt  to  varying  security  conditions,  and  offer  the  user  a  range  of  secu¬ 
rity  choices  is  apparent. 

In  the  network  computing  context,  users  or  user  programs  may  request  the  execution  of  “jobs,” 
which  are  scheduled  by  an  underlying  control  program  to  execute  on  local  or  remote  computing 
resources.  The  execution  of  the  job  may  access  or  consume  a  variety  of  network  resources,  like: 
local  VO  device  bandwidth,  internetwork  bandwidth;  local  and  remote  CPU  time;  local,  interme¬ 
diate  (e.g.,  routing  buffers)  and  remote  storage.  The  resource  usages  may  be  temporary  or  persis- 
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tent.  As  there  are  multiple  users  accessing  the  same  resources,  there  are  naturally  various 
allotment,  contention,  and  security  issues  regarding  use  of  those  resources. 

The  body  of  rules  for  resolving  network  security  issues  is  called  the  network  security  policy, 
whereas  the  body  of  rules  for  resolving  network  contention  and  allotment  comprise  a  network  ’ 
management  policy  (which  is  sometimes  taken  to  include  the  network  security  policy).  These  pol¬ 
icies  consist  of  broad  policy  jurisdictions,  such  as  scheduling,  routing,  access  control,  auditing, 
and  authentication.  Furthermore,  these  jurisdictions  can  be  decomposed,  typically,  into  functional 
requirements,  such  as,  “users  from  network  domain  A  must  not  access  site  B,”  and  “user  C  must 
receive  a  certain  quality  of  service.”  The  network  management  and  security  policies,  as  mapped 
toough  the  functional  requirements,  may  be  manifested  in  mechanisms  throughout  the  network, 
including:  host  computer  operating  systems,  network  managers,  traffic  shapers,  schedulers,  rout¬ 
ers,  switches  and  combinations  thereof.  As  these  mechanisms  are  distributed  and  are  often 
obscurely  related,  there  has  been  some  interest  in  the  ability  to  express  and  quantify  the  level  of 
support  for  security  policy  and  Quality  of  Security  Service  (QoSS:  managing  security  and  secu¬ 
rity  requests  as  a  responsive  "service"  for  which  quantitative  measurement  of  service  “efficiency” 
is  possible)  provided  in  networked  systems. 

The  purpose  of  ffiis  paper  is  to  present  a  system  for  describing  functional  requirements  for  net¬ 
work  security  policies,  to  show  how  QoSS  parameters  and  mechanisms  can  be  represented  in  such 
a  system,  and  to  provide  an  example  of  the  use  of  this  system.  The  remainder  of  this  paper  is  orga¬ 
nized  as  follows.  Section  2  discusses  a  “security  vector”  for  quantifying  functional  support  of  net¬ 
work  security  policy.  Section  3  describes  how  the  security  Vector  can  be  used  for  expressing  the 
effects  of  QoSS  in  a  network-scheduling  benefit  function;  and  a  conclusion  follows  in  Section  4. 

2  Network  Security  Vector 

A  network  security  policy  can  be  viewed  as  an  n-dimensional  space  of  functional  security 
requirements.  We  represent  this  multidimensional  space  with  a  vector  (S)  of  security  components. 
Bach  component  (S.c)  specifies  a  boolean  functional  requirement,  whereby  the  instantiation  of  a 
network  job  either  meets  (possibly  trivially)  or  does  not  meet  each  of  the  requirements.  By  con¬ 
vention,  a  security  vector’s  components  are  ordered,  so  they  can  be  referenced  ordinally  (S.3)  or 
symbolically  (S.c).  A  component  may  indicate  positive  requirements  (e.g.,  communications  via 
node  n  must  use  encryption)  as  well  as  negative  constraints  (e.g.,  users  from  subnet  s  may  not  use 
node  n).  Components  can  also  be  hierarchically  grouped  [21] .  Requirements  for  a  given  security 
service  may  be  represented  by  one  or  more  components  (indicating  a  service  sub-vector),  and  a 
security  service  may  utilize  functions  and  requirements  of  other  services  and  their  components. 

Some  jobs  can  produce  output  in  different/ornifltt,  where  a  given  format  (e.g.,  high  resolution 
video)  might  be  more  resource  consumptive  than  another  format  (e.g.,  low  resolution  video).  For¬ 
mats  may  have  differing  security  requirements,  even  within  the  same  job.  For  example,  a  video¬ 
stream  format  may  require  less  packet  authentication  [18] ,  percentage-wise,  than  a  series  of  fixed 
images  based  on  the  same  data.  A  “quality  of  service”  scheduling  mechanism  might  choose  one 
format  for  a  job  over  another,  depending  on  varying  network  conditions  (e.g.,  traffic  congestion). 
Further,  adaptive  applications  may  select  formats  depending  upon  changing  conditions.  For 
IPSec,  security  association  (S  A)  processing  using  IS  AKMP  under  IKE  can  permit  complex  secu¬ 
rity  choices  through  an  SA  payload.  For  example,  the  payload  recipient  may  be  given  transform 
choices  regarding  both  Authentication  Header  and  Encapsulating  Security  Protocol  [13] . 

The  set  of  all  jobs  is  represented  by  J.  The  set  of  all  formats  is  represented  by  7.  The  notation 
Sij  identifies  a  vector  containing  the  portions  of  S  that  are  applicable  to  job  j  in  format  i,  and  S,y.c 
identifies  a  given  component  (c)  of  S^.  The  relation  of  S  to  is  clarified  further,  below.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  informal  examples  of  security-vector  components: 

•  S.l :  user  access  to  resource  r  =  RW;  based  on  table  t 
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•  S.2:  %  of  packets  authenticated  >=  50,  <=  90;  inc  10 

•  S.3:  level  (user)  =  level(resource) 

•  S.4;  length  of  confidentiality  encryption  key  >=  64,  <=  256;  inc  64 

•  S.5:  authentication  header  transform  in  {HMAC-MD5,  HMAC-SHA} 

Here,  “inc  10”  indicates  that  the  range  from  50  through  90  is  quantized  into  increments  of  10, 
viz:  50, 60, 70, 80, 90.  Later,  we  will  need  to  indicate  the  number  of  quantized  steps  in  the  compo¬ 
nent;  to  do  this,  one  more  notational  element  is  introduced,  [5.c].  In  the  above  examples,  [5.7]  =  1, 
and  [5.2]  =  5. 

2.1  Variant  Security  Components 

When  [S.c]  >  1,  the  underlying  control  program  has  a  range  within  which  it  may  allow  the  job 
to  execute  wiA  respect  to  the  policy  requirement.  We  refer  to  this  type  of  policy,  and  component, 
as  “variant.”  Variant  policies  may  be  used  within  a  resource  management  context,  for  example,  to 
effect  adaption  to  varying  network  conditions  [17] .  Also,  if  the  policy  mechanism  is  variant,  the 
control  program  may  offer  QoSS  choices  to  the  user  to  indicate  their  preferences  with  respect  to  a 
given  job  or  jobs.  Without  variant  mechanisms,  neither  security  adaptability  by  the  underlying 
control  program  nor  QoSS  are  possible,  since  fixed  policy  mechanisms  do  not  allow  for  changes 
to  security  within  a  fixed  job/resource  environment.  While  the  expression  S.c  may  contain  a  com¬ 
pound  boolean  statement  (see  Section  2.2 ),  by  convention  it  may  contain  only  one  variant  clause. 

2.2  Component  Structure 

For  use  in  the  examples  in  this  discussion,  a  component  has  the  following  composition  (see 
Table  1  for  details)^: 

•  component  ::=  boolean  expression,  variant-range-specifier ;  modifying-clause 

•  boolean  _expression  ::=  boolean_statement  [(or  1  and)  boolean_statement]* 

•  boolean_statement  ::=  LHS  boolean-operator  RHS 


Table  1:  Simple  Component  Elements 


Element  Name 

Example  S.l 

Example  S.2 

Value 

user  access  to  resource  r  =  RW, 
based  on  table  t 

%  of  packets  authenticated 
>=  50,  <=  90;  inc  10 

Instantiated  value 

false 

trae 

Value  of  LHS 

user  access  to  resource  r 

%  of  packets  authenticated 

Instantiated  value  of  LHS 

W 

70 

Boolean  operator 

= 

>= 

Value  of  RHS 

RW 

50 

variant  range  specifier 

<=90 

Modifying  clause 

based  on  table  t 

inc  10 

1.  It  is  not  the  focus  here  to  elaborate  on  a  policy  representation  language.  See  other  efforts  and  works  in 
progress  [2]  [3]  [5]  [15]. 
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A  given  policy  component  has  a  value  which  is  a  boolean  expression.  This  component  may 
^^so  have  an  instantiated  value  with  respect  to  a  specific  job  and  format,  which  is  either  “true”  or 
false.  A  component  has  a  left  hand  side  (LHS),  which  is  the  item  that  is  being  tested;  of  course 
the  LHS  h^  a  value  as  well  as  m  instantiated  value.  A  component  also  has  a  right  hand  side 
(RHS),  which  is  what  the  LHS  is  tested  against,  as  well  as  zero  or  more  modifying  clauses.  Simi¬ 
larly  to  the  LHS,  the  RHS  may  have  a  value  (or  values)  which  is  dependent  on  the  instantiation  of 
the  component. 

2.3  Dynamic  Security  Policies 

With  a  dynamic  security  policy,  the  value  of  a  vector’s  components  may  depend  on  the  network 
"mode"  (e.g„  normal,  impacted,  emergency,  etc.),  where  M  is  the  set  of  all  modes.  There  is,  con¬ 
ceptually,  a  separate  vector  for  each  operational  mode,  represented  as:  Access  to  a  pre¬ 

defined  set  of  alternate  security  policies  allows  their  functional  requirements  and  implementation 
mechariisms  to  be  examined  with  respect  to  the  overall  policy  prior  to  being  fielded,  rather  than 
depending  on  ad  hoc  methods,  for  example,  during  an  emergency. 

Initially,  every  component  of  S  has  the  same  value  in  each  of  its  modes.  Ultimately,  compo¬ 
nents  may  be  assigned  different  values,  depending  on  the  network  mode.  For  example: 

•  S"°™^.b:  user  access  to  network  node  =  granted;  based  on  table  t 

•  user  access  to  network  node  =  granted;  based  on  table  t,  OR  UID  in  set  of  adminis¬ 
trators 

^  ^emergency  jj.  ujjj  jjj  ggj  |  administrators,  policymakers } 

If  a  mode  is  not  specified  for  a  component  (e.g.,  "S.a"),  normal  mode  is  assumed.  This  will  be 
the  case  (i.e.,  the  mode  is  unspecified)  for  the  remainder  of  this  discussion. 

2.4  Refinements  to  S 

R  is  the  set  of  resources  {rj..  } .  R^j  is  the  subset  of  R  utilized  in  executing  job  j  in  format  i. 

Tj  is  the  requested  completion  time  of  job  j. 

Security  policies  may  be  expressed  with  respect  to  principals  (user,  group  or  role,  etc.,),  appli¬ 
cations,  data  seUi  (both  destination  and  source),  formats,  etc.,  as  well  as  resources  in 

The  definition  of  Sy  is  finally  refined  as  follows:  S-y  is  a  vector  that  is  an  order-preserving  pro¬ 
jection  of  S,  such  that  a  component  c  from  S  is  in  S^-  if  and  only  if  the  value  of  c  depends  on  for¬ 
mat  i,  joby,  or  any  r  in  The  number  of  components  in  a  security  vector  S,y  is  [Sy]. 

2.5  Summary  of  Security  Vector 

iS  is  a  general  purpose  notational  system  suitable  for  expressing  arbitrarily  complex  sets  of  net¬ 
work  security  mechanisms.  S  can  express  variant  policies,  to  allow  security  expressions  of  quality 
of  service  r^uests,  and  can  have  dynarmc  security  elements  to  accommodate  multiple  situation- 
based  policies.  In  particular,  S  can  represent  both  (1)  static  security  requirements  that  may  be 
implemented  in  a  system,  as  well  as  (2)  the  results  of  ranning  a  particular  job  or  task  against  such 
static  requirements.  The  latter  usage  will  be  examined  in  the  next  section,  to  express  QoSS  in  an 
RMS  benefit  function. 

3  Network-Scheduler  Benefit  Function 

As  discussed  above,  various  mechanisms  exist  for  managing  contention  for,  and  allotment  of 
distributed  network  resources.  One  class  of  these  mechanisms  attempts  to  efficiently  schedule  the 
execution  of  multiple  (possibly  simultaneous)  jobs  on  multiple  distributed  computers  (e.g.,  the 
MSHN  project  [8]  [22]  [23]  [11]  [16]  ),  where  each  job  requires  a  determinable  subset  of  the 
resources.  Of  interest  is  a  benefit  function  for  comparing  the  effectiveness  of  such  job  scheduling 
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mechMisms  when  they  are  presented  with  real  or  hypothetical  “data  sets”  of  jobs. 

Jobs  ar^e  zssi^od  prionties  for  use  in  resolving  resource  contention  and  allocation  issues  In 

upon  the  particular  operating  mode  of  the  network  [81 
.  Also,  the  different  data  formats  of  a  multiple-format  job  may  have  different  preferences  fe  e  ^ 
^signed  by  a  user  or  “hard  wired”  as  part  of  the  application  or  job-scheduler  tobSS  aS  dif- 
ferent  levels  of  resource  usage  [10]  [12] .  A  network  job  scheduler  should  receive  more  credit  in 
Ae  benefit  fuiiction  for  schedulmg  high  priority  and  high  preference  jobs,  as  opposed  to  low  prior¬ 
ity  or  low  preference  jobs.  That  is  to  say,  a  scheduler  is  intuitively  doing  a  better  job  if  important 
jobs  as  judged  by  pnority  and  preference,  receive  more  attention  than  unimportiit  jobs  How 
mu^  weight  the  pnonties  and  preferences  are  given  is  a  matter  of  network  scheduling  policy. 

We  introduce  a  simple  benefit  function,  B,  to  measure  how  well  a  scheduler  meets  the  goals  of 
user  preference  and  system  priorities  (see  [4] ,  [12]  and  [20]  for  other  approaches).  TWs  LSon 

wrages  preference  (p)  md  pnonty  (P)  (use  of  a  priority  and  preference  in  measuring  network 
effectiveness  have  been  introduced  for  the  MSHN  project  [10] ) .  * 

n  fnj 

B=  _ _ 

2n 

Where  the  characteristic  function  X  is  defined  for  i,  j  as: 

Xij  =  1  if  format  i  was  successfully  delivered  to  job  7  within  timp.  Tj,  else  0 

r  \ 


and  at  most  one  format  is  completed  per  job:  Vy  g  J\ 


E  I 

V,  =  l  J 

Jobs  and  formats  are  defined  as  above,  and  Pj  is  the  priority  of  job  7,  and  0  <  P  •  <  1 , 

The  formats  for  a  job  are  assigned  preferences  (p)  by  the  user,  0  <=p  <=  1-  ^ 

nij  is  the  number  of  {format,  preference)  pairs  assigned  for  joby 
Pij  is  the  preference  the  user  has  assigned  to  format  f,  joby' 

the  preferences  for  a  job  add  up  to  1 :  Vy  g  J :  £  p..  =  1 

This  approach  assumes  that  users  will  assign  pr^feUnce  values  that  correspond  to  resource 
usage,  since  we  want  the  benefit  function  to  indicate  a  higher  value  when  the  scheduler  sue- 
ceeds  in  scheduling  “harder”  jobs  [12] . 

3.1  Adding  Securify  to  the  Benefit  Function 

We  wish  the  Irenefit  function  to  reflect  the  effectiveness  and  restrictions  of  the  security  policy 
First,  we  define  the  charactenstic  security  function  Z,  for  i  andy:  ^  ^ 

Zij  =  1  if  the  instantiated  value  of  all  components  in  Sfj  are  true,  else  0 

■^e  numerator  of  Ae  benefit  function  is  multiplied  by  Z,  so  that  no.credit  is  given  for  jobs  that 
tail  to  meet  the  security  requirements: 

n  rrtj 

1  +/’(/) 

B=  _ 

2n 

components,  we  wish  to  be  able  to  give  less  credit  to  the  scheduler  for  fiilfifl- 
g  less  difficult  security  requirements.  One  algorithm  for  expressing  this  is  for  each  instanti¬ 
ated  component  (c)  in  Sij  to  be  assigned  a  security  completion  token  (g)  where  0  <  g  <  1 .  g  will 
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indicate  the  completion  token  corresponding  to  component  S.c.  is  defined  to  be  the  “percent¬ 
age”  of  [5.c]  met  or  exceeded  by  the  instantiated  value  of  the  component’s  LHS  (notated  as  S.c”): 
g^  =  S.c”/[S.c] 

To  illustrate  the  calculation  of  gj,  for  component  S .  1 :  ~ 

S.l:  %  of  packets  authenticated  >=  50,  <=  90;  inc  10 

[5.  i]  =  5  ( the  number  of  quanta  in  S.  1 ),  S.  7”  =  3  ( the  job  achieves  the  3rd  quantum  (70)) 

gj  =  3/5  =  0.6 

For  invariant  components,  g  =  1  or  g  =  0.  A  token  (g)  whose  value  is  0  represents  a  job  “fail¬ 
ing”  the  component’s  security  policy.  Recall  that  Z  will  be  0  when  the  job/format  fails  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  any  security  component,  meaning  that  the  function  returns  no  benefit  value  for  that 
job/format.  We  introduce  a  function  (A)  which  averages  the  tokens  of  a  job: 

^ij  =  (5/  +  ^2  +  ••  + 

where  n  =  [5,y]  --  the  number  of  components  in  Sjj  and  (0  <  A^j  ^  1 ) 

We  weight  the  tokens  (g)  assigned  to  individual  security  components,  whereby  each  g„  has  a 
corresponding  integer  weight  (w^,  w^.  >=  0.  So  Aij  becomes: 

Aij  =  (gjWj  +  g2W2  +  :.  +  g„wJ/(W;  +  W2  +  ..  +  W^ 

The  component  weighting  factors  allow  the  benefit  function  to  give  more  weight  to  compo¬ 
nents  that  are  “more  important”  than  others,  e.g.,  reflecting  network  management  policies. 

In  the  final  expression  of  the  network  benefit  function,  A  is  added  to  the  numerator,  providing 
an  average  of  security,  priority  and  preference. 


n  iHj 

X  X  Pij 


3n 


0<B<1 ,  where  1  indicates  the  maximum  scheduling  effectiveness. 


4  Discussion  and  Conclusion 

A  security  vector  has  been  presented  for  describing  functional  requirements  of  network  secu¬ 
rity  policies.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  vector  can  be  used  for  representing  security  with  respect 
to  both  quality  of  service  and  a  network  scheduler  benefit  function. 

We  ^e  involved  in  ongoing  work  to  organize  the  vector  into  a  “normal  form”  with  sub-vectors 
or  hierarchies  corresponding  to  policy  jurisdictions  (such  as:  scheduling,  routing,  access  control, 
auditing,  and  authentication)  and  to  incorporate  a  costing  methodology  for  security  components, 
such  as  can  be  provided  to  a  resource  management  system  [9] .  We  are  working  to  develop  a 
means  of  adjusting  the  preference  expression  with  a  notion  of  the  corresponding  resource  usage 
[12] .  We  are  considering  how  to  expand  the  security  benefit  function  (A)  to  reflect  user  quality  of 
security  service  choices  within  the  range  allowed  by  variant  security  components,  and  to  reflect 
performance  implications  of  redundant  security  mechanisms. 

The  organizational  security  policy  [19]  governing  the  network  may  allow  individuals  or  princi¬ 
pals  representing  them  to  override  mles  represented  by  invariant  security  vector  components.  For 
example,  a  military  commander  might  decide  to  forgo  cryptographic  secrecy  mechanisms  for  a 
job  in  an  emergency  (e.g.,  to  improve  network  performance),  even  though  the  system  has  not  been 
configured  with  “dynamic”  or  “variant”  security  mechanisms,  as  defined  herein.  From  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  security  vector  S  and  the  benefit  function,  this  is  a  change  or  violation  of  the  com¬ 
puter  security  policy,  which  is  not  represented  within  the  notation.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
type  of  policy  change  be  audited. 
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Abstract 

Dynamic  mapping  (matching  and  scheduling)  heuristics 
for  a  class  of  independent  tasks  using  heterogeneous  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  systems  are  studied.  Two  types  of  map- 
ping  heuristics  are  considered:  on-line  and  batch  mode 
heuristics.  Three  new  heuristics,  one  for  batch  and  two  for 
on-line,  are  introduced  as  part  of  this  research.  Simula¬ 
tion  studies  are  performed  to  compare  these  heuristics  with 
some  existing  ones.  In  total,  five  on-line  heuristics  and  three 
batch  heuristics  are  examined.  The  on-line  heuristics  con¬ 
sider,  to  varying  degrees  and  in  different  ways,  task  affinity 
for  different  machines  and  machine  ready  times.  The  batch 
heuristics  consider  these  factors,  as  well  as  aging  of  tasks 
waiting  to  execute.  The  simulation  results  reveal  that  the 
choice  of  mapping  heuristic  depends  on  parameters  such 
as:  (a)  the  structure  of  the  heterogeneity  among  tasks  and 
machines,  (b)  the  optimization  requirements,  and  (c)  the  ar¬ 
rival  rate  of  the  tasks. 

1.  Introduction 

An  emerging  trend  in  computing  is  to  use  distributed 
heterogeneous  computing  (HC)  systems  constructed  by  net¬ 
working  various  machines  to  execute  a  set  of  tasks  [5, 14]. 
These  HC  systems  have  resource  management  systems 
(RMSsl  to  govern  the  execution  of  the  tasks  that  arrive  for 
service.  This  paper  describes  and  compares  eight  heuris¬ 
tics  that  can  be  used  in  such  an  RMS  for  assigning  tasks  to 
machines. 

In  a  general  HC  system,  dynamic  schemes  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  assign  tasks  to  machines  (matching),  and  to  com- 
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pute  the  execution  order  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  each  ma¬ 
chine  (scheduling)  [3].  In  the  HC  system  considered  here, 
the  tasks  are  assumed  to  be  independent,  i.e.,  no  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  tasks  are  needed.  A  dynamic  scheme  is 
needed  because  the  arrival  times  of  the  tasks  may  be  random 
and  some  machines  in  the  suite  may  go  off-line  and  new  ma¬ 
chines  may  come  on-line.  The  dynamic  mapping  (matching 
and  scheduling)  heuristics  investigated  in  this  study  are  non- 
preemptive,  and  assume  that  the  tasks  have  no  deadlines  or 
priorities  associated  with  them. 

The  mapping  heuristics  can  be  grouped  into  two  cate¬ 
gories:  on-line  mode  and  batch-mode  heuristics.  In  the 
on-line  mode,  a  task  is  mapped  onto  a  machine  as  soon 
as  it  arrives  at  the  mapper.  In  the  batch  mode,  tasks  are 
not  mapped  onto  the  machines  as  they  arrive;  instead  they 
are  collected  into  a  set  that  is  examined  for  mapping  at 
prescheduled  times  called  mapping  events.  The  indepen¬ 
dent  set  of  tasks  that  is  considered  for  mapping  at  the  map¬ 
ping  events  is  called  a  meta-task.  A  meta-task  can  include 
newly  arrived  tasks  (i.e.,  the  ones  arriving  after  the  last 
mapping  event)  and  the  ones  that  were  mapped  in  earlier 
mapping  events  but  did  not  begin  execution.  While  on¬ 
line  mode  heuristics  consider  a  task  for  mapping  only  once, 
batch  mode  heuristics  consider  a  task  for  mapping  at  each 
mapping  event  until  the  task  begins  execution. 

The  trade-offs  between  on-line  and  batch  mode  heuris¬ 
tics  are  studied  experimentally.  Mapping  independent  tasks 
onto  an  HC  suite  is  a  well-known  NP-complete  problem  if 
throughput  is  the  optimization  criterion  [9].  For  the  heuris¬ 
tics  discussed  in  this  paper,  maximization  of  the  throughput 
is  the  primary  objective.  This  performance  metric  is  the 
most  common  one  in  the  production  oriented  environments. 
However,  the  performance  of  the  heuristics  is  examined  us¬ 
ing  other  metrics  as  well. 

Three  new  heuristics,  one  for  batch  and  two  for  on-line, 


are  introduced  as  part  of  this  research.  Simulation  studies 
are  performed  to  compare  these  heuristics  with  some  exist¬ 
ing  ones.  In  total,  five  on-line  heuristics  and  three  batch 
heuristics  are  examined.  The  on-line  heuristics  consider,  to 
varying  degrees  and  in  different  ways,  task  affinity  for  dif¬ 
ferent  machines  and  machine  ready  times.  The  batch  heuris¬ 
tics  consider  these  factors,  as  well  as  aging  of  tasks  waiting 
to  execute. 

Section  2  describes  some  related  work.  In  Section  3,  the 
optimization  criterion  and  another  performance  metric  are 
defined.  Section  4  discusses  the  mapping  approaches  stud¬ 
ied  here.  The  simulation  procedure  is  given  in  Section  5. 
Section  6  presents  the  simulation  results. 

This  research  is  part  of  a  DARPA/ITO  Quorum  Program 
project  called  MSHN  (Management  System  for  Heteroge¬ 
neous  Networks)  [8].  MSHN  is  a  collaborative  research 
effort  that  includes  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  NOEMIX, 
Purdue,  and  University  of  Southern  California.  It  builds  on 
SmartNet,  an  operational  scheduling  framework  and  sys¬ 
tem  for  managing  resources  in  an  HC  environment  devel¬ 
oped  at  NRaD  [6].  The  technical  objective  of  the  MSHN 
project  is  to  design,  prototype,  and  refine  a  distributed  re¬ 
source  management  system  that  leverages  the  heterogeneity 
of  resources  and  tasks  to  deliver  the  requested  qualities  of 
service.  The  heuristics  developed  here,  or  their  derivatives, 
may  be  included  in  the  Scheduling  Advisor  component  of 
the  MSHN  prototype. 

2.  Related  Work 

In  the  literature,  mapping  tasks  onto  machines  is  often 
referred  to  as  scheduling.  Several  researchers  have  worked 
on  the  dynamic  mapping  problem  from  areas  including  job 
shop  scheduling  and  distributed  computer  systems  (e.g., 
[10, 12,18,20]). 

Some  of  the  heuristics  examined  for  batch-mode  map¬ 
ping  in  this  paper  are  based  on  the  static  heuristics  given  in 
[9].  The  heuristics  presented  in  [9]  are  concerned  with  map¬ 
ping  independent  tasks  onto  heterogeneous  machines  such 
that  the  completion  time  of  the  last  finishing  task  is  min¬ 
imized.  The  problem  is  recognized  as  NP-complete  and 
several  heuristics  are  designed.  Worst  case  performance 
bounds  are  obtained  for  the  heuristics.  The  Min-min  heuris¬ 
tic  that  is  used  here  as  a  benchmark  for  batch  mode  mapping 
is  based  on  the  ideas  presented  in  [9],  and  implemented  in 
SmartNet  [6]. 

In  [10],  a  dynamic  matching  and  scheduling  scheme 
based  on  a  distributed  policy  for  mapping  tasks  onto  HC 
systems  is  provided.  A  task  can  have  several  subtasks,  and 
the  subtasks  can  have  data  dependencies  among  them.  In 
the  scheme  presented  in  [10],  the  subtasks  in  an  application 
receive  information  about  the  subtasks  in  other  applications 
only  in  terms  of  load  estimates  on  the  machines.  Each  appli¬ 
cation  uses  an  algorithm  that  uses  a  weighting  factor  to  de¬ 


termine  the  mapping  for  the  subtasks.  The  weighting  factor 
for  a  subtask  is  derived  by  considering  the  length  of  the  crit¬ 
ical  path  from  the  subtask  to  the  end  of  the  directed  acyclic 
graph  (DAG)  that  represents  the  application.  If  each  appli¬ 
cation  is  an  independent  task  with  no  subtasks,  as  is  the  case 
in  this  paper,  then  the  scheme  presented  in  [10]  is  not  suit¬ 
able,  because  the  mapping  criterion  is  designed  to  exploit 
information  available  in  a  DAG.  Therefore,  the  scheme  pro¬ 
vided  in  [10]  is  not  compared  to  the  heuristics  presented  in 
this  paper. 

Two  dynamic  mapping  approaches,  one  using  a  central¬ 
ized  policy  and  the  other  using  a  distributed  policy,  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  [12].  The  centralized  heuristic  referred  to  therein 
as  the  global  queue  equalization  algorithm  is  similar  to  the 
minimum  completion  time  heuristic  that  is  used  as  a  bench¬ 
mark  in  this  paper  and  described  in  Section  4.  The  heuris¬ 
tic  based  on  the  distributed  policy  uses  a  method  similar  to 
the  minimum  completion  time  heuristic  at  each  node.  The 
mapper  at  a  given  node  considers  the  local  machine  and  the 
k  highest  communication  bandwidth  neighbors  to  map  the 
tasks  in  the  local  queue.  Therefore,  the  mapper  based  on 
the  distributed  strategy  assigns  a  task  to  the  best  machine 
among  the  A:-}- 1  machines.  The  simulation  results  provided 
in  [12]  show  that  the  centralized  heuristic  always  performs 
better  than  the  distributed  heuristic.  The  heuristics  in  [12] 
are  very  similar  to  the  minimum  completion  time  heuristic 
used  as  a  benchmark  in  this  paper.  Hence,  they  are  not  ex¬ 
perimentally  compared  with  the  heuristics  presented  here. 

In  [18],  a  survey  of  dynamic  scheduling  heuristics  for 
distributed  computing  systems  is  provided.  Most  of  the 
heuristics  featured  in  [18]  perform  load  sharing  to  schedule 
the  tasks  on  different  machines,  not  considering  any  task- 
machine  affinities  while  making  the  mapping  decisions  for 
HC  systems.  In  contrast  to  [18],  these  affinities  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  varying  degrees  in  all  but  one  of  the  heuristics 
examined  in  this  paper. 

A  survey  of  dynamic  scheduling  heuristics  for  job-shop 
environments  is  provided  in  [20].  It  classifies  the  dynamic 
scheduling  algorithms  into  three  approaches:  conventional 
approach,  knowledge-based  approach,  and  distributed  prob¬ 
lem  solving  approach.  The  class  of  heuristics  grouped  under 
the  conventional  approach  are  similar  to  the  minimum  com¬ 
pletion  time  heuristic  considered  in  this  paper,  however,  the 
problem  domains  considered  in  [20]  and  here  differ.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  some  of  the  heuristics  featured  in  [20]  use  prior¬ 
ities  and  deadlines  to  determine  the  task  scheduling  order 
whereas  priorities  and  deadlines  are  not  considered  here. 

In  distributed  computer  systems,  load  balancing  schemes 
have  been  a  popular  strategy  for  mapping  tasks  onto  the  ma¬ 
chines  (e.g.,  [15,  18]).  In  [15],  the  performance  character¬ 
istics  of  simple  load  balancing  heuristics  for  HC  distributed 
systems  are  studied.  The  heuristics  presented  in  [15]  do  not 
consider  task  execution  times  when  making  their  decisions. 
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SmartNet  [6]  is  an  RMS  for  HC  systems  that  employs 
various  heuristics  to  map  tasks  to  machines  considering  re¬ 
source  and  task  heterogeneity.  In  this  paper,  some  appro¬ 
priate  selected  SmartNet  heuristics  are  included  in  the  com¬ 
parative  study. 


3.  Performance  Metrics 


The  expected  execution  time  eij  of  task  u  on  machine 
nij  is  defined  as  the  amount  of  Time  taken  by  mj  to  ex¬ 
ecute  ti  given  nij  has  no  load  when  U  is  assigned.  The 
expected  completion  time  Cij  of  task  on  machine  mj  is  de¬ 
fined  as  the  wall-clock  timTat  which  mj  completes  ti  (after 
having  finished  any  previously  assigned  tasks).  Let  m  be  the 
total  number  of  the  machines  in  the  HC  suite.  Let  K  be  the 
set  containing  the  tasks  that  will  be  used  in  a  given  test  set 
for  evaluating  heuristics  in  the  study.  Let  the  ^val  time 
of  the  task  U  be  o/,  and  let  the  begin  time  of  U  be  From 
the  above  definitions,  c/y  =  bi  +  e/y.  Let  c/  be  c;y,  where 
machine  j  is  assigned  to  execute  task  z.  The  makespan  for 
the  complete  schedule  is  then  defined  as  [17]. 

Makespan  is  a  measure  of  the  throughput  of  the  HC  system, 
and  does  not  measure  the  quality  of  service  imparted  to  an 
individual  task. 

Recall  from  Section  1 ,  in  on-line  mode,  the  mapper  as¬ 
signs  a  task  to  a  machine  as  soon  as  the  task  arrives  at 
the  mapper,  and  in  batch  mode  a  set  of  independent  tasks 
that  need  to  be  mapped  at  a  mapping  event  is  called  a 
meta-task.  (In  some  systems,  the  term  meta-task  is  de¬ 
fined  in  a  way  that  allows  inter-task  dependencies.)  In 
batch  mode,  for  the  z-th  mapping  event,  the  meta-task  ^ 
is  mapped  at  time  X/,  where  z  >  0.  The  initial  meta-task, 
Mo,  consists  of  all  the  tasks  that  arrived  prior  to  time  Xq, 
i.e.,  Mo  =  {tj  I  aj  <  Xo}.  The  meta-task,  Mk,  for  k>Q,  con¬ 
sists  of  tasks  that  arrived  after  the  last  mapping  event  and 
the  tasks  that  had  been  mapped,  but  did  not  start  executing, 
i.e.,  Mk  =  {tj  I  T*_i  <  aj  <  x*}  [  aj  <  Xk-\,bj  >  T*}. 

The  waiting  time  for  task  tj  is  defined  as  bj  -  aj.  Let  cy  be 
the  completion  time  of  task  tj  if  it  is  the  only  task  that  is”ex- 
ecuting  on  the  system.  The  sharing  penalty  (py)  for  the  task 
tj  is  defined  as  (cy  —  cy).  The  average  sharing  penalty  for 
the  tasks  in  the  set  K  is  given  by  [Xzyex'Py]/!  ^  I*  av¬ 
erage  sharing  penalty  for  a  set  of  tasks  mapped  by  a  given 
heuristic  is  an  indication  of  the  heuristic’s  ability  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  effects  of  contention  among  different  tasks  in  the 
set.  It  therefore  indicates  quality  of  service  provided  to  an 
individual  task,  as  gauged  by  the  wait  incurred  by  the  task 
before  it  begins  and  the  time  to  perform  the  actual  compu¬ 
tation.  Other  performance  metrics  are  considered  in  [13]. 


4.  Mapping  Heuristics 
4.1.  Overview 

In  the  on-line  mode  heuristics,  each  task  is  considered 
only  once  for  matching  and  scheduling,  i.e.,  the  mapping  is 
not  changed  once  it  is  computed.  When  the  arrival  rate  is 
low,  machines  may  be  ready  to  execute  a  task  as  soon  as  it 
arrives  at  the  mapper.  Therefore,  it  may  be  beneficial  to  use 
the  mapper  in  the  on-line  mode  so  that  a  task  need  not  wait 
until  the  next  mapping  event  to  begin  its  execution. 

In  batch  mode,  the  mapper  considers  a  meta-task  for 
matching  and  scheduling  at  each  mapping  event.  This  en¬ 
ables  the  mapping  heuristics  to  possibly  make  better  deci¬ 
sions,  because  the  heuristics  have  the  resource  requirement 
information  for  a  whole  meta-task,  and  know  about  the  ac¬ 
tual  execution  times  of  a  larger  number  of  tasks  (as  more 
tasks  might  complete  while  waiting  for  the  mapping  event). 
When  the  task  arrival  rate  is  high,  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  tasks  to  keep  the  machines  busy  in  between  the 
mapping  events,  and  while  a  mapping  is  being  computed.  It 
is,  however,  assumed  in  this  study  that  the  running  time  of 
the  heuristic  is  negligibly  small  as  compared  to  the  average 
task  execution  time. 

Both  on-line  and  batch  mode  heuristics  assume  that 
estimates  of  expected  task  execution  times  on  each  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  HC  suite  are  known.  The  assumption  that 
these  estimated  expected  times  are  known  is  commonly 
made  when  studying  mapping  heuristics  for  HC  systems 
(e-g->f7,  11,  19]).  (Approaches  for  doing  this  estimation 
based  on  task  profiling  and  analytical  benchmarking  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  [14].)  These  estimates  can  be  supplied  before  a 
task  is  submitted  for  execution,  or  at  the  time  it  is  submit¬ 
ted.  (The  use  of  some  of  the  heuristics  studied  here  in  a 
static  environment  is  discussed  in  [4].) 

The  ready  time  of  a  machine  is  quantified  by  the  earliest 
time  that  machine  is  going  to  be  ready  after  completing  the 
execution  of  the  tasks  that  are  currently  assigned  to  it.  It 
is  assumed  that  each  time  a  task  tj  completes  on  a  machine 
rrij  a  report  is  sent  to  the  mapper.  Because  the  heuristics 
presented  here  are  dynamic,  the  expected  machine  ready 
times  are  based  on  a  combination  of  actual  task  execution 
times  and  estimated  expected  task  execution  times.  The  ex¬ 
periments  presented  in  Section  6  model  this  situation  us¬ 
ing  simulated  actual  values  for  the  execution  times  of  the 
tasks  that  have  already  finished  their  execution.  Also,  all 
heuristics  examined  here  operate  in  a  centralized  fashion  on 
a  dedicated  suite  of  machines;  i.e.,  the  mapper  controls  the 
execution  of  all  jobs  on  all  machines  in  the  suite.  It  is  also 
assumed  that  the  mapping  heuristic  is  being  run  on  a  sepa¬ 
rate  machine. 
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4.2.  On-line  mode  mapping  heuristics 

The  MCT  (minimum  completion  time)  heuristic  assigns 
each  task  to  the  machine  that  results  in  that  task’s  earliest 
completion  time.  This  causes  some  tasks  to  be  assigned  to 
machines  that  do  not  have  the  minimum  execution  time  for 
them.  The  MCT  heuristic  is  a  variant  of  the  fast-greedy 
heuristic  from  SmartNet  [6].  The  MCT  heuristic  is  used  as 
a  benchmark  for  the  on-line  mode,  i.e.,  the  performance  of 
the  other  heuristics  is  compared  against  that  of  the  MCT 
heuristic. 

As  a  task  arrives,  all  the  machines  in  the  HC  suite  are 
examined  to  determine  the  machine  that  gives  the  earliest 
completion  time  for  the  task.  Therefore,  it  takes  0{m)  time 
to  map  a  given  task. 

The  MET  (minimum  execution  time)  heuristic  assigns 
each  task  to  the  machine  that  performs  that  task’s  compu¬ 
tation  in  the  least  amount  of  execution  time  (this  heuristic  is 
also  known  as  LBA  (limited  best  assignment)  [1]  and  UDA 
(user  directed  assignment)  [6]).  This  heuristic,  in  contrast  to 
MCT,  does  not  consider  machine  ready  times.  This  heuristic 
can  cause  a  severe  imbalance  in  load  across  the  machines. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  it  gives  each  task 
to  the  machine  that  performs  it  in  the  least  amount  of  exe¬ 
cution  time,  and  the  heuristic  is  very  simple.  The  heuristic 
needs  0{m)  time  to  find  the  machine  that  has  the  minimum 
execution  time  for  a  task. 

The  SA  (switching  algorithm)  heuristic  is  motivated  by 
the  following  observations.  The  MET  heuristic  can  poten¬ 
tially  create  load  imbalance  across  machines  by  assigning 
many  more  tasks  to  some  machines  than  to  others,  whereas 
the  MCT  heuristic  tries  to  balance  the  load  by  assigning 
tasks  for  earliest  completion  time.  If  the  tasks  are  arriving 
in  a  random  mix,  it  is  possible  to  use  MET  at  the  expense 
of  load  balance  until  a  given  threshold  and  then  use  MCT  to 
smooth  the  load  across  the  machines.  The  SA  heuristic  uses 
the  MCT  and  MET  heuristics  in  a  cyclic  fashion  depending 
on  the  load  distribution  across  the  machines.  The  purpose  is 
to  have  a  heuristic  with  the  desirable  properties  of  both  the 
MCT  and  the  MET. 

Let  the  maximum  ready  time  over  all  machines  in  the 
suite  be  r^ax,  and  the  minimum  ready  time  be  Then, 
the  load  balance  index  across  the  machines  is  given  by  tc  = 
rmin/^max-  The  parameter  k  can  have  any  value  in  the  inter¬ 
val  [0, 1].  If  Tt  is  1.0,  then  the  load  is  evenly  balanced  across 
the  machines.  If  n  is  0,  then  at  least  one  machine  has  not  yet 
been  assigned  a  task.  Two  threshold  values,  ^  (low)  and  ^ 
(high),  for  the  ratio  n  are  chosen  in  [0, 1]  such  that  tc/  < 
Initially,  the  value  of  tc  is  set  to  0.0.  The  SA  heuristic  begins 
mapping  tasks  using  the  MCT  heuristic  imtil  the  value  of 
load  balance  index  increases  to  at  least  tc^.  After  that  point 
in  time,  the  SA  heuristic  begins  using  the  MET  heuristic  to 
perform  task  mapping.  This  causes  the  load  balance  index 


to  decrease.  When  it  reaches  tc/,  the  SA  heuristic  switches 
back  to  using  the  MCT  heuristic  for  mapping  the  tasks  and 
the  cycle  continues. 

As  an  example  of  fimctioning  of  the  SA  with  lower  and 
upper  limits  of  0.6  and  0.9,  respectively,  for  |  A*  |  =  1 000,  the 
S  A  switched  between  the  MET  and  the  MCT  two  times,  as¬ 
signing  715  tasks  using  the  MCT.  For  |  AT  |=  2000,  the  SA 
switched  five  times,  using  the  MCT  to  assign  1080  tasks. 
The  percentage  of  tasks  assigned  using  MCT  gets  progres¬ 
sively  smaller  for  larger  |  ^  |.  This  is  because  an  MET  as¬ 
signment  in  a  highly  loaded  system  will  bring  a  smaller  de¬ 
crease  in  load  balance  index  than  when  the  same  assignment 
is  made  in  a  lightly  loaded  system.  Therefore  many  more 
MET  assignments  can  be  made  in  a  highly  loaded  system 
before  the  load  balance  index  falls  below  the  lower  thresh¬ 
old. 

At  each  task’s  arrival,  the  SA  heuristic  determines  the 
load  balance  index.  In  the  worst  case,  this  takes  0(m)  time. 
In  the  next  step,  the  time  taken  to  assign  a  task  to  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  of  order  0{m)  whether  SA  uses  the  MET  to  per¬ 
form  the  mapping  or  the  MCT.  Overall,  the  SA  heuristic 
takes  0(m)  time  irrespective  of  which  heuristic  is  actually 
used  for  mapping  the  task. 

The  KPB  (k-percent  best)  heuristic  considers  only  a  sub¬ 
set  of  machines  while  mapping  a  task.  The  subset  is  formed 
by  picking  the  {km/ 1 00)  best  machines  based  on  the  execu¬ 
tion  times  for  the  task,  where  100/m  <  ^  <  100.  The  task 
is  assigned  to  a  machine  that  provides  the  earliest  comple¬ 
tion  time  in  the  subset.  If  ^  =  1 00,  then  the  KPB  heuristic  is 
reduced  to  the  MCT  heuristic.  If  k=  100/m,  then  the  KPB 
heuristic  is  reduced  to  the  MET  heuristic.  A  “good”  value  of 
k  maps  a  task  to  a  machine  only  within  a  subset  formed  from 
computationally  superior  machines.  The  purpose  is  not  as 
much  as  matching  of  the  current  task  to  a  computationally 
well-matched  machine  as  it  is  to  avoid  putting  the  current 
task  onto  a  machine  which  might  be  more  suitable  for  some 
yet-to-arrive  tasks.  This  “foresight”  about  task  heterogene¬ 
ity  lacks  in  the  MCT  which  might  assign  a  task  to  a  poorly 
matched  machine  for  an  immediate  marginal  improvement 
in  completion  time,  possibly  depriving  some  subsequently 
arriving  tasks  of  that  machine,  and  eventually  leading  to 
a  larger  makespan  as  compared  to  the  KPB.  It  should  be 
noted  that  while  both  the  KPB  and  SA  have  elements  of  the 
MCT  and  the  MET  in  their  operation,  it  is  only  in  the  KPB 
that  each  task  assignment  attempts  to  optimize  objectives  of 
the  MCT  and  the  MET  simultaneously.  However,  in  cases 
where  a  fixed  subset  of  machines  is  not  among  the  k%  best 
for  any  task,  the  KPB  will  cause  much  machine  idle  time 
compared  to  the  MCT,  and  can  result  in  much  poorer  per¬ 
formance. 

For  each  task,  0{m\ogm)  time  is  spent  in  ranking  the 
machines  for  determining  the  subset  of  machines  to  exam¬ 
ine.  Once  the  subset  of  machines  is  determined,  it  takes 
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O(^)  time,  i.e.,  0{m)  time  to  determine  ±e  machine  as¬ 
signment.  Overall  the  heuristic  takes  O(wlogm)  time. 

The  QLB  (opportunistic  load  balancing)  heuristic  as¬ 
signs  the  task  to  the  machine  that  becomes  ready  next.  It 
does  not  consider  the  execution  time  of  the  task  when  map¬ 
ping  it  onto  a  machine.  If  multiple  machines  become  ready 
at  the  same  time,  then  one  machine  is  arbitrarily  chosen. 

The  complexity  of  the  OLB  heuristic  is  dependent  on  the 
implementation.  In  the  implementation  considered  here,  the 
mapper  may  need  to  examine  all  m  machines  to  find  the 
machine  that  becomes  ready  next.  Therefore,  it  takes  0{m) 
to  find  the  assignment.  Other  implementations  may  require 
idle  machines  to  assign  tasks  to  themselves  by  accessing  a 
shared  global  queue  of  tasks  [21]. 

43.  Batch  mode  mapping  heuristics 

In  the  batch  mode  heuristics,  meta-tasks  are  mapped  af¬ 
ter  predefined  intervals.  These  intervals  are  defined  in  this 
study  using  one  of  the  two  strategies  proposed  below. 

The  regular  time  interval  strategy  maps  the  meta-tasks  at 
regular  intervals  of  time  except  when  all  machines  are  busy. 
When  all  machines  are  busy,  all  scheduled  mapping  events 
that  precede  the  one  before  the  expected  ready  time  of  the 
machine  that  finishes  earliest  are  canceled. 

The  fixed  count  strategy  maps  a  meta-task  Mi  as  soon  as 
one  of  the  following  two  mutually  exclusive  conditions  are 
met:  (a)  an  arriving  task  makes  |  Mi  |  larger  than  or  equal  to 
a  predetermined  arbitrary  number  k,  or  (b)  all  tasks  have  ar¬ 
rived,  and  a  task  completes  while  the  number  of  tasks  which 
yet  have  to  begin  is  larger  than  or  equal  to  k.  In  this  strat¬ 
egy,  the  length  of  the  mapping  intervals  will  depend  on  the 
arrival  rate  and  the  completion  rate.  The  possibility  of  ma¬ 
chines  being  idle  while  waiting  for  the  next  mapping  event 
will  depend  on  the  arrival  rate,  completion  rate,  /w,  and  k. 

The  batch  mode  heuristics  considered  in  this  study  are 
discussed  in  the  paragraphs  below.  The  complexity  analy¬ 
sis  performed  for  these  heuristics  considers  a  single  map¬ 
ping  event.  In  the  complexity  analysis,  the  meta-task 
size  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  average  of  meta-task 
sizes  at  all  actually  performed  mapping  events.  Let  the 
average  meta-task  size  be  S. 

The  Min-min  heuristic  shown  in  Figure  1  is  from  Smart- 
Net  [6].  In  Figure  1 ,  let  rj  denote  the  expected  time  ma¬ 
chine  rrij  will  become  ready  to  execute  a  task  after  finishing 
the  execution  of  all  tasks  assigned  to  it  at  that  point  in  time. 
First  the  Cij  entries  are  computed  using  the  eij  and  rj  values. 
For  each  task  //  the  machine  that  gives  the  earliest  expected 
completion  time  is  determined  by  scanning  the  rows  of  the 
c  matrix.  The  task  4  that  has  the  minimum  earliest  expected 
completion  time  is  determined  and  then  assigned  to  the  cor¬ 
responding  machine.  The  matrix  c  and  vector  r  are  updated 
and  the  above  process  is  repeated  with  tasks  that  have  not 
yet  been  assigned  a  machine. 


Min-min  begins  by  scheduling  the  tasks  that  change  the 
expected  machine  ready  time  status  by  the  least  amount  that 
any  assignment  could.  If  tasks  ti  and  4  are  contending  for 
a  particular  machine  mj,  then  Min-min  assigns  mj  to  the 
task  (say  U)  that  will  change  the  ready  time  of  mj  less.  This 
increases  the  probability  that  4  will  still  have  its  earliest 
completion  time  on  mj,  and  shall  be  assigned  to  it.  Be¬ 
cause  at  ^  =  0,  the  machine  which  finishes  a  task  earliest 
is  also  the  one  that  executes  it  fastest,  and  from  thereon 
Min-min  heuristic  changes  machine  ready  time  status  by  the 
least  amount  for  every  assignment,  the  percentage  of  tasks 
assigned  their  first  choice  (on  basis  of  expected  execution 
time)  is  likely  to  be  higher  in  Min-min  than  with  the  other 
batch  mode  hexiristics  described  in  this  section.  The  expec¬ 
tation  is  that  a  smaller  makespan  can  be  obtained  if  a  larger 
number  of  tasks  is  assigned  to  the  machines  that  not  only 
complete  them  earliest  but  also  execute  them  fastest. 

(1)  for  all  tasks  U  In  meta-task  Afv  (in  an  arbitrary  order) 

(2)  for  all  machines  mj  (in  a  fixed  arbitrary  order) 

(3)  Cij  =  Cij  “h  ry 

(4)  do  until  all  tasks  in  M^  are  mapped 

(5)  for  each  task  in  My  find  the  earliest  completion 

time  and  the  machine  that  obtains  it 

(6)  find  the  task  4  with  the  minimum  earliest 

completion  time 

(7)  assign  task  4  to  the  machine  m/  that  gives  the 

(8)  earliest  completion  time 

(9)  delete  task  4  from  My 

(10)  updater/ 

(11)  update  c//  for  all  i 

(12) enddo 

Figure  1.  The  Min-min  heuristic. 

The  initialization  of  the  c  matrix  in  Line  (1)  to  Line  (3) 
takes  0{Sm)  time.  The  do  loop  of  the  Min-min  heuristic 
is  repeated  S  times  and  each  iteration  takes  0[Sm)  time. 
Therefore,  the  heuristic  takes  0{S^m)  time. 

The  Max-min  heuristic  is  similar  to  the  Min-min  heuris¬ 
tic  given  in  Figure  1.  It  is  also  from  SmartNet  [6].  Once  the 
machine  that  provides  the  earliest  completion  time  is  found 
for  every  task,  the  task  4  that  has  the  maximum  earliest 
completion  time  is  determined  and  then  assigned  to  the  cor¬ 
responding  machine.  The  matrix  c  and  vector  r  are  updated 
and  the  above  process  is  repeated  with  tasks  that  have  not 
yet  been  assigned  a  machine.  The  Max-min  heuristic  has 
the  same  complexity  as  the  Min-min  heuristic. 

The  Max-min  is  likely  to  do  better  than  the  Min-min 
heuristic  in  the  cases  where  we  have  many  more  shorter 
tasks  than  the  long  tasks.  For  example,  if  there  is  only  one 
long  task,  Max-min  will  execute  many  short  tasks  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  long  task.  The  resulting  makespan  might 
just  be  determined  by  the  execution  time  of  the  long  task 
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in  these  cases.  Min-min,  however,  first  finishes  the  shorter 
tasks  (which  may  be  more  or  less  evenly  distributed  over 
the  machines)  and  then  executes  the  long  task,  increasing 
the  makespan. 

The  Sufferage  heuristic  is  based  on  the  idea  that  better 
mappings  can  be  generated  by  assigning  a  machine  to  a  task 
that  would  “suffer”  most  in  terms  of  expected  completion 
time  if  that  particular  machine  is  not  assigned  to  it.  Let 
the  sufferage  value  of  a  task  ti  be  the  difference  between  its 
second  earliest  completion  time  (on  some  machine  rriy)  and 
its  earliest  completion  time  (on  some  machine  nix).  That  is, 
using  nix  will  result  in  the  best  completion  time  for  and 
using  niy  the  second  best. 

Figure  2  shows  the  Sufferage  heuristic.  The  initialization 
phase  in  Lines  (1 )  to  (3)  is  similar  to  the  ones  in  the  Min-min 
and  Max-min  heuristics.  Initially  all  machines  are  marked 
unassigned.  In  each  iteration  of  the  for  loop  in  Lines  (6)  to 
(14),  pick  arbitrarily  a  task  tk  from  the  meta-task.  Find  the 
machine  mj  that  gives  the  earliest  completion  time  for  task 
tk,  and  tentatively  assign  mj  to  tk  if  mj  is  unassigned.  Mark 
ntj  as  assigned,  and  remove  tk  from  meta-task.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  machine  mj  has  been  previously  assigned  to  a  task  U, 
choose  from  U  and  4  the  task  that  has  the  higher  sufferage 
value,  assign  mj  to  the  chosen  task,  and  remove  the  cho¬ 
sen  task  from  the  meta-task.  The  unchosen  task  will  not  be 
considered  again  for  this  execution  of  the  for  statement,  but 
shall  be  considered  for  the  next  iteration  of  the  do  loop  be¬ 
ginning  on  Line  (4).  When  all  the  iterations  of  the  for  loop 
are  completed  (i.e.,  when  one  execution  of  the  for  statement 
is  completed),  update  the  machine  ready  time  of  the  each 
machine  assigned  a  new  task.  Perform  the  next  iteration  of 
the  do  loop  beginning  on  Line  (4)  until  all  tasks  have  been 
mapped. 

Table  1  shows  a  scenario  in  which  the  Sufferage  will 
outperform  the  Min-min.  Table  1  shows  the  expected  ex¬ 
ecution  time  values  for  four  tasks  on  four  machines  (all  ini¬ 
tially  idle).  In  this  particular  case,  the  Min-min  heuristic 
gives  a  makespan  of  9.3  and  the  Sufferage  heuristic  gives  a 
makespan  of  7.8.  Figure  3  gives  a  pictorial  representation 
of  the  assignments  made  for  the  case  in  Table  1 . 

From  the  pseudo  code  given  in  Figure  2,  it  can  be  ob¬ 
served  that  first  execution  of  the  for  statement  on  Line  (6) 
takes  0{Sm)  time.  The  number  of  task  assignments  made 
in  one  execution  of  this  for  statement  depends  on  the  total 
number  of  machines  in  the  HC  suite,  the  number  of  ma¬ 
chines  that  are  being  contended  for  among  different  tasks, 
and  the  number  of  tasks  in  the  meta-task  being  mapped.  In 
the  worst  case,  only  one  task  assignment  will  be  made  in 
each  execution  of  the  for  statement.  Then  meta-task  size 
will  decrease  by  one  at  each  for  statement  execution.  The 
outer  do  loop  will  be  iterated  S  times  to  map  the  whole 
meta-task.  Therefore,  in  the  worst  case,  the  time  T{S)  taken 


mo 

mi 

m2 

m3 

to 

4 

4.8 

13.4 

5 

t\ 

5 

8.2 

8.8 

8.9 

t2 

5.5 

6.8 

9.4 

9.3 

h 

5.2 

6 

7.8 

10.8 

Table  1.  An  example  expected  execution  time 
matrix  that  illustrates  the  situation  where  the 
Sufferage  heuristic  outperforms  the  Min-min 
heuristic. 

to  map  a  meta-task  of  size  S  will  be 

T[S)  l)m-l-(*S— 2)m-j - hm 

T{S)  =  0{S^m) 

In  the  best  case,  there  are  as  many  machines  as  there  are 
tasks  in  the  meta-task,  and  there  is  no  contention  among  the 
tasks.  Then  all  the  task  are  assigned  in  the  first  execution  of 
the  for  statement  so  that  T (S')  =  0[Sni),  Let  ^  be  a  number 
quantifying  the  extent  of  contention  among  the  tasks  for  the 
different  machines.  The  running  time  of  Sufferage  heuristic 
can  then  be  given  as  O(coS'w)  time,  where  1  <  co  <  5.  It  can 
be  seen  that  co  is  equal  to  S  in  the  worst  case,  and  is  1  in 
the  best  case;  these  values  of  co  are  numerically  equal  to  the 
number  of  iterations  of  the  do  loop  on  Line  (4). 

(1)  for  all  tasks  4  in  meta-task  My  (in  an  arbitrary  order) 


(2) 

for  all  machines  mj  (in  a  fixed  arbitrary  order) 

(3) 

Ckj  =  e/cj  +  rj 

(4)  do  until  all  tasks  in  My  are  mapped 

(5) 

mark  all  machines  as  unassigned 

(6) 

for  each  task  4  in  My  (In  an  arbitrary  order) 

(7) 

find  machine  mj  that  gives  the  earliest 
completion  time 

(8) 

sufferage  value  =  second  earliest  completion 
time  —  earliest  completion  time 

(9) 

if  machine  mj  is  unassigned 

(10) 

assign  4  to  machine  mj,  delete  4 
from  My,  mark  mj  assigned 

(11) 

else 

(12) 

if  sufferage  value  of  task  already 
assigned  to  mj  is  less  than  the 
sufferage  value  of  task  4 

(13) 

unassign  ti,  add  u  back  to  My, 
assign  4  to  machine  mj, 
delete  4  from  My 

(14) 

endfor 

(15) 

update  the  vector  r  based  on  the  tasks  that 
were  assigned  to  the  machines 

(16) 

update  the  c  matrix 

(17)enddo 

Figure  2.  The  Sufferage  heuristic. 
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The  batch  mode  heuristics  can  cause  some  tasks  to  be 
starved  of  machines.  Let  ^  be  a  subset  of  meta-task  M/ 
consisting  of  tasks  that  were  mapped  (as  part  of  Mi)  at  the 
mapping  event  i  at  time  T/  but  did  not  begin  execution  by 
the  next  mapping  event  at  Xi-i-i .  Hi  is  the  subset  of  Mi  that 
is  included  in  A/i+i  •  Due  to  the  expected  heterogeneous  na¬ 
ture  of  the  tasks,  the  meta-task  M/+i  may  be  so  mapped  that 
some  or  all  of  the  tasks  arriving  between  X/  and  X/+i  may 
begin  executing  before  the  tasks  in  set  Hi  do.  It  is  possible 
that  some  or  all  of  the  tasks  in  Hi  may  be  included  in  . 
This  probability  increases  as  the  number  of  new  tasks  ar¬ 
riving  between  X/  and  Xi+i  increases.  In  general,  some  tasks 
may  be  remapped  at  each  successive  mapping  event  without 
actually  beginning  execution  (i.e.,  the  task  is  starving  for  a 
machine). 

■  task  tg  H  task 
H  task  □  task 

bar  heights  are  proportional 
to  task  execution  times 


using  Min-min 


using  Sufferage 


Figure  3.  An  example  scenario  (based  on  Ta¬ 
ble  1)  where  the  Sufferage  gives  a  shorter 
makespan  than  the  Min-min. 


To  reduce  starvation,  aging  schemes  are  implemented. 
The  ^  of  a  task  is  set  to  zero  when  it  is  mapped  for  the 
first  time  and  incremented  by  one  each  time  the  task  is 
remapped.  Let  o  be  a  constant  that  can  be  adjusted  em¬ 
pirically  to  change  the  extent  to  which  aging  affects  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  heuristic.  An  aging  factor,  ^  =  (1  -h  age/a), 
is  then  computed  for  each  task.  For  the  experiments  in  this 
study,  a  is  set  to  10.  The  aging  factor  is  used  to  enhance 
the  probability  of  an  “older”  task  beginning  before  the  tasks 
that  would  otherwise  begin  first.  In  the  Min-min  heuristic, 
for  each  task,  the  completion  time  obtained  in  Line  (5)  of 
Figure  1  is  multiplied  by  the  corresponding  value  for  As 
the  age  of  a  task  increases,  its  age-compensated  expected 


completion  time  (i.e.,  one  used  to  determine  the  mapping) 
gets  increasingly  smaller  than  its  original  expected  comple¬ 
tion  time.  This  increases  its  probability  of  being  selected  in 
Line  (6)  in  Figure  1. 

Similarly,  for  the  Max-min  heuristic,  the  completion 
time  of  a  task  is  multiplied  by  In  the  Sufferage  heuris¬ 
tic,  the  sufferage  value  computed  in  Line  (8)  in  Figure  2  is 
multiplied  by 

5.  Simulation  Procedure 

The  mappings  are  simulated  using  a  discrete  event  sim¬ 
ulator.  The  task  arrivals  are  modeled  by  a  Poisson  random 
process.  The  simulator  contains  an  ETC  (expected  time  to 
compute)  matrix  that  contains  the  expected  execution  times 
of  a  task  on  all  machines,  for  all  the  tasks  that  can  arrive  for 
service.  The  ETC  matrix  entries  used  in  the  simulation  stud¬ 
ies  represent  the  Cij  values  that  the  heuristic  would  use  in  its 
operation.  The  actual  execution  time  of  a  task  can  be  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  value  given  by  the  ETC  matrix.  This  variation 
is  modeled  by  generating  a  simulated  actual  execution  time 
for  each  task  by  sampling  a  truncated  Gaussian  probabil¬ 
ity  density  fimction  with  variance  equal  to  three  times  the 
expected  execution  time  of  the  task  and  mean  equal  to  the 
expected  execution  time  of  the  task  [2, 16].  If  the  sampling 
results  in  a  negative  value,  the  value  is  discarded  and  the 
same  probability  density  function  is  sampled  again.  This 
process  is  repeated  until  a  positive  value  is  returned  by  the 
sampling  process. 

In  an  ETC  matrix,  the  numbers  along  a  row  indicate 
the  execution  times  of  the  corresponding  task  on  differ¬ 
ent  machines.  The  average  variation  along  the  rows  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  machine  heterogeneity  [2].  Similarly,  the 
average  variation  along  the  columns  is  referred  to  as  the 
task  heterogeneity  [2].  One  classification  of  heterogeneity 
is  to  divide  it  into  high  heterogeneity  and  low  heterogene¬ 
ity.  Based  on  the  above  idea,  four  categories  were  proposed 
for  the  ETC  matrix  in  [2]:  (a)  high  task  heterogeneity  and 
high  machine  heterogeneity  (HiHi),  (b)  high  task  hetero¬ 
geneity  and  low  machine  heterogeneity  (HiLp),  (c)  low  task 
heterogeneity  and  high  machine  heterogeneity  (LoHi),  and 
(d)  low  task  heterogeneity  and  low  machine  heterogeneity 
(LoLo).  The  ETC  matrix  can  be  further  classified  into  two 
classes,  consistent  and  inconsistent,  which  are  orthogonal 
to  the  previous  classifications.  For  a  consistent  ETC  ma¬ 
trix,  if  machine  rrix  has  a  lower  execution  time  than  ma¬ 
chine  niy  for  task  4,  then  the  same  is  true  for  any  task  ?/. 
The  ETC  matrices  that  are  not  consistent  are  inconsistent 
ETC  matrices.  In  addition  to  the  consistent  and  inconsis¬ 
tent  classes,  a  semi-consistent  class  could  also  be  defined. 
A  semi-consistent  ETC  matrix  is  characterized  by  a  consis¬ 
tent  sub-matrix.  In  the  semi-consistent  ETC  matrices  used 
here,  50%  of  the  tasks  and  25%  of  the  machines  define  a 
consistent  sub-matrix.  Furthermore,  it  is  assumed  that  for  a 
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particular  task  the  execution  times  that  fall  within  the  con¬ 
sistent  sub-matrix  are  smaller  than  those  that  fall  out.  This 
assumption  is  justified  because  the  machines  that  perform 
consistently  better  than  the  others  for  some  tasks  are  more 
likely  to  be  very  much  faster  for  those  tasks  than  very  much 
slower. 

Let  an  ETC  matrix  have  tmax  rows  and  nimax  columns. 
Random  ETC  matrices  that  belong  to  the  diiferent  cate¬ 
gories  are  generated  in  the  following  manner: 

1 .  Let  be  an  arbitrary  constant  quantifying  task  hetero¬ 
geneity,  being  smaller  for  low  task  heterogeneity.  Let 
^  be  a  number  picked  from  the  uniform  random  dis¬ 
tribution  with  range  [1 ,  T/]. 

2.  Let  be  an  arbitrary  constant  quantifying  machine 
heterogeneity,  being  smaller  for  low  machine  hetero¬ 
geneity.  Let  ^  be  a  number  picked  from  the  uniform 
random  distribution  with  range 

3.  Sample  tinaes  to  get  a  vectorg[0..(tmjjc-  1)]* 

4.  Generate  the  ETC  matrix,  e[0..(rmax  -  - 

1)]  by  the  following  algorithm: 

for  ti  from  0  to  (tmax  —  1 ) 

for  rrij  from  0  to  (nimax  ~  1 ) 
pick  a  new  value  for  Nm 
e[i,j]  =  q[i]*iV;„. 
endfor 
endfor 

From  the  raw  ETC  matrix  generated  above,  a  semi- 
consistent  matrix  could  be  generated  by  sorting  the  execu¬ 
tion  times  for  a  random  subset  of  the  tasks  on  a  random 
subset  of  machines.  An  inconsistent  ETC  matrix  could  be 
obtained  simply  by  leaving  the  raw  ETC  matrix  as  such. 
Consistent  ETC  matrices  were  not  considered  in  this  study 
because  they  are  least  likely  to  arise  in  the  current  intended 
MSHN  environment. 

In  the  experiments  described  here,  the  values  of  T/  for 
low  and  high  task  heterogeneities  are  1000  and  3000,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  values  of  Fm  for  low  and  high  machine  het¬ 
erogeneities  are  10  and  100,  respectively.  These  heteroge¬ 
neous  ranges  are  based  on  one  type  of  expected  environment 
for  MSHN. 

6.  Experimental  Results  and  Discussion 
6.1.  Overview 

The  experimental  evaluation  of  the  heuristics  is  per¬ 
formed  in  three  parts.  In  the  first  part,  the  on-line  mode 
heuristics  are  compared  using  various  metrics.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  involves  a  comparison  of  the  batch  mode  heuris¬ 
tics.  The  third  part  is  the  comparison  of  the  batch  mode  and 


the  on-line  mode  heuristics.  Unless  stated  otherwise,  the 
following  are  valid  for  the  experiments  described  here.  The 
number  of  machines  is  held  constant  at  20,  and  the  experi¬ 
ments  are  performed  for  |  AT  |  =  { 1 000,  2000}.  All  heuris¬ 
tics  are  evaluated  in  a  HiHi  heterogeneity  environment,  both 
for  the  inconsistent  and  the  semi-consistent  cases,  because 
these  correspond  to  some  of  the  currently  expected  MSHN 
environments.  A  Poisson  distribution  is  used  to  generate  the 
task  arrivals.  For  each  value  of  |  |,  tasks  are  mapped  imder 

two  different  arrival  rates,  Xh  and  A./,  such  that  A.*  >  X/.  The 
value  of  A.^  is  chosen  empirically  to  be  high  enough  to  allow 
at  most  50%  tasks  to  complete  when  the  last  task  in  the  set 
arrives.  Similarly,  A/  is  chosen  to  be  low  enough  to  allow  at 
least  90%  of  the  tasks  to  complete  when  the  last  task  in  the 
set  arrives.  The  MCT  heuristic  is  used  in  this  standardiza¬ 
tion.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  task  arrival  rate  is  set  to 
A./,.  A/  is  more  likely  to  represent  an  HC  system  where  the 
task  arrival  is  characterized  by  little  burstiness;  no  particular 
group  of  tasks  arrives  in  a  much  shorter  span  of  time  than 
some  other  group  having  same  number  of  tasks.  A,*  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  characterize  the  arrivals  in  an  HC  system  where 
a  large  group  of  tasks  arrives  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
some  other  group  having  same  number  of  tasks;  e.g.,  in  this 
case  a  burst  of  (  AT  |  tasks. 

Example  comparisons  are  discussed  in  Subsections  6.2 
to  6.4.  Each  data  point  in  the  comparison  charts  is  an  aver¬ 
age  over  50  trials,  where  for  each  trial  the  simulated  actual 
task  execution  times  are  chosen  independently.  More  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions  about  the  heuristics’  performance  is  in  Sec¬ 
tion  7.  Comparisons  for  a  larger  set  of  performance  metrics 
are  given  in  [13]. 

6.2.  Comparisons  of  the  on-line  mode  heuristics 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  on-line  mode  heuristics  are 
investigated  imder  the  following  conditions.  In  the  KPB 
heuristic,  k  is  equal  to  20%.  This  particular  value  of  k  was 
found  to  give  the  lowest  makespan  for  the  KPB  heuristic 
imder  the  conditions  of  the  experiments.  For  the  SA,  the 
lower  threshold  and  the  upper  threshold  for  the  load  balance 
index  are  0.6  and  0.9,  respectively.  Once  again  these  values 
were  found  to  give  optimum  values  of  makespan  for  the  SA. 

In  Figure  4,  on-line  mode  heuristics  are  compared  based 
on  makespan  for  inconsistent  HiHi  heterogeneity.  From 
Figure  4,  it  can  be  noted  that  the  KPB  heuristic  completes 
the  execution  of  the  last  finishing  task  earlier  than  the  other 
heuristics  (however,  it  is  only  slightly  better  than  the  MCT). 
For  k  =  20%  and  m  =  20,  the  KPB  heuristic  forces  a  task 
to  choose  a  machine  from  a  subset  of  four  machines.  These 
four  machines  have  the  lowest  execution  times  for  the  given 
task.  The  chosen  machine  would  give  the  smallest  comple¬ 
tion  time  as  compared  to  other  machines  in  the  set. 

Figure  5  compares  the  on-line  mode  heuristics  using  av¬ 
erage  sharing  penalty.  Once  again,  the  KPB  heuristic  per- 
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average  sharing  penalty  (sec)  makespan  (sec) 


forms  best.  However,  the  margin  of  improvement  is  smaller 
than  that  for  the  makespan.  It  is  evident  that  the  KPB  pro¬ 
vides  maximum  throughput  (system  oriented  performance 
metric)  and  minimum  average  sharing  penalty  (application 
oriented  performance  metric). 
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Figure  4.  Makespan  for  the  on-line  heuristics  for 
inconsistent  HiHi  heterogeneity. 
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Figure  5.  Average  sharing  penalty  of  the  on-line 
heuristics  for  inconsistent  HiHi  heterogeneity. 

Figure  6  compares  the  makespans  of  the  different  on-line 
heuristics  for  semi-consistent  HiHi  ETC  matrices.  Figure  7 
compares  the  average  sharing  penalties  of  the  different  on¬ 
line  heuristics.  As  shown  in  Figures  4  and  6  the  relative 
performance  of  the  different  on-line  heuristics  is  impacted 
by  the  degree  of  consistency  of  the  ETC  matrices. 

For  the  semi-consistent  type  of  heterogeneity,  machines 
within  a  particular  subset  perform  tasks  that  lie  within  a  par¬ 
ticular  subset  faster  than  other  machines.  From  Figure  6,  it 
can  be  observed  that  for  semi-consistent  ETC  matrices,  the 
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MET  heuristic  performs  the  worst.  For  the  semi-consistent 
matrices  used  in  these  simulations,  the  MET  heuristic  maps 
half  of  the  tasks  to  the  same  machine,  considerably  increas¬ 
ing  the  load  imbalance.  Although  the  KPB  also  considers 
only  the  fastest  four  machines  for  each  task  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  value  of  k  used  here  (which  happen  to  be  the  same  four 
machines  for  half  of  the  tasks),  the  performance  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  inconsistent  HiHi  case.  Additional  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  the  KPB  performance  is  quite 
insensitive  to  values  of  k  as  long  as  k  is  larger  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  value  (where  the  KPB  heuristic  is  reduced  to  the  MET 
heuristic).  For  example,  when  k  is  doubled  from  its  min¬ 
imum  value  of  5,  the  makespan  decreases  by  a  factor  of 
about  5.  However  a  further  doubling  of  k  brings  down  the 
makespan  by  a  factor  of  only  about  1 .2. 
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Figure  6.  Makespan  of  the  on-line  heuristics  for 
semi-consistent  HiHi  heterogeneity. 

6.3.  Comparisons  of  the  batch  mode  heuristics 

Figures  8  and  9  compare  the  batch  mode  heuristics  based 
on  makespan  and  average  sharing  penalty,  respectively.  In 
these  comparisons,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  regular  time 
-interval  strategy  is  employed  to  schedule  meta-task  map¬ 
ping  events.  The  time  interval  is  set  to  10  seconds.  This 
value  was  empirically  found  to  optimize  makespan  over 
other  values.  From  Figure  8,  it  can  be  noted  that  the  Suf- 
ferage  heuristic  outperforms  the  Min-min  and  the  Max-min 
heuristics  based  on  makespan  (although,  it  is  only  slightly 
better  than  the  Min-min).  However,  for  average  sharing 
penalty,  the  Min-min  heuristic  outperforms  the  other  heuris¬ 
tics  (Figure  9).  The  Sufferage  heuristic  considers  the  “loss” 
in  completion  time  of  a  task  if  it  is  not  assigned  to  its  first 
choice,  in  making  the  mapping  decisions.  By  assigning 
their  first  choice  machines  to  the  tasks  that  have  the  highest 
sufferage  values  among  all  contending  tasks,  the  Sufferage 
heuristic  reduces  the  overall  completion  time. 
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Figure  7.  Average  sharing  penalty  of  the  on-line 
heuristics  for  semi-consistent  HlHi  heterogene¬ 
ity. 


Figure  9.  Average  sharing  penalty  of  the  batch 
heuristics  for  the  regular  time  interval  strategy 
and  inconsistent  HiHi  heterogeneity. 
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Figure  8.  Makespan  of  the  batch  heuristics  for 
the  regular  time  interval  strategy  and  inconsis¬ 
tent  HiHi  heterogeneity. 
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Furthermore,  it  can  be  noted  that  the  makespan  given 
by  the  Max-min  is  much  larger  than  the  makespans  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  other  two  heuristics.  Using  reasoning  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  given  in  Subsection  4.3  for  explaining  better  ex¬ 
pected  performance  for  the  Min-min,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  Max-min  assignments  change  the  machine  ready  time 
status  by  a  larger  amount  than  the  Min-min  assignments 
do.  (The  Sufferage  also  does  not  necessarily  schedule  the 
tasks  that  finish  later  first.)  If  tasks  tj  and  tk  are  contending 
for  a  particular  machine  mj,  then  the  Max-min  assigns  mj 
to  the  task  (say  //)  that  will  increase  the  ready  time  of  mj 
more.  This  decreases  the  probability  that  tk  will  still  have 
its  earliest  completion  time  on  mj  and  shall  be  assigned  to 
it.  In  general,  the  percentage  of  tasks  assigned  their  first 


choice  is  likely  to  be  lower  for  the  Max-min  than  for  other 
batch  mode  heuristics.  It  might  be  expected  that  a  larger 
makespan  will  result  if  a  larger  number  of  tasks  is  assigned 
to  the  machines  that  do  not  have  the  best  execution  times 
for  those  tasks. 

Figure  10  compares  the  makespan  of  the  batch  mode 
heuristics  for  semi-consistent  HiHi  heterogeneity.  The  com¬ 
parison  of  the  same  heuristics  for  the  same  parameters  is 
shown  in  Figure  1 1  with  respect  to  average  sharing  penalty. 
Results  for  both  average  sharing  penalty  and  makespan  for 
semi-consistent  HiHi  are  similar  to  those  for  inconsistent 
HiHi. 

The  impact  of  aging  on  batch  mode  heuristics  is  shown 
in  Figures  12  and  13.  From  Figures  12  and  13,  three  obser¬ 
vations  are  in  order.  First,  the  Max-min  heuristic  benefits 
most  from  the  aging  scheme.  Second,  the  makespan  and 
the  average  sharing  penalty  given  by  the  Sufferage  heuris¬ 
tic  change  negligibly  when  aging  scheme  is  applied.  Third, 
even  though  aging  schemes  are  meant  to  reduce  starvation 
of  tasks  (as  gauged  by  average  sharing  penalty),  they  also 
reduce  the  makespan. 

The  fact  that  the  Max-min  benefits  most  from  the  aging 
scheme  can  be  explained  using  the  reasoning  given  in  the 
discussion  on  starvation  in  Subsection  4.3.  The  larger  the 
number  (say  Nnew)  of  newly  arriving  tasks  between  the  map¬ 
ping  events  X/  and  the  larger  the  probability  that  some 
of  the  tasks  mapped  at  mapping  event  X/,  or  earlier,  will 
be  starved  (due  to  more  competing  tasks).  The  Max-min 
heuristic  schedules  tasks  that  finish  later  first.  As  mapping 
events  are  not  scheduled  if  machines  are  busy,  two  succes¬ 
sive  mapping  events  in  the  Max-min  are  likely  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  larger  time  duration  than  those  in  the  Sufferage 
or  the  Min-min.  The  value  of  Nnew  is  therefore  likely  to 
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be  larger  in  the  Max-min  schedules,  and  starvation  is  more 
likely  to  occur.  Consequently,  aging  schemes  would  make 
greater  difference  to  the  Max-min  schedules:  the  tasks  that 
finish  sooner  are  much  more  likely  to  be  scheduled  before 
the  tasks  that  finish  later  in  the  Max-min  with  aging  than  in 
the  Max-min  without  aging.  In  contrast  to  the  Max-min  (or 
the  Min-min)  operation,  the  Sufferage  heuristic  optimizes  a 
machine  assignment  only  over  the  tasks  that  are  contending 
for  that  particular  machine.  This  reduces  the  probability  of 
competition  between  the  “older”  tasks  and  the  new  arrivals, 
which  in  turn  reduces  the  need  for  an  aging  scheme,  or  the 
improvement  in  schedule  in  case  aging  is  implemented. 

Figures  14,  15, 16,  and  17  show  the  results  of  repeating 
the  above  experiments  with  a  batch  count  mapping  strategy 
for  a  batch  size  of  40.  This  particular  batch  size  was  found 
to  give  an  optimum  value  of  the  makespan.  Figure  14  com¬ 
pares  regular  time  interval  strategy  and  fixed  count  strategy 
on  the  basis  of  makespans  given  by  different  heuristics  for 
inconsistent  HiHi  heterogeneity.  In  Figure  15,  the  average 
sharing  penalties  of  the  same  heuristics  for  the  same  pa¬ 
rameters  are  compared.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  fixed  count 
approach  gives  essentially  the  same  results  for  the  Min-min 
and  the  Sufferage  heuristics.  The  Max-min  heuristic,  how¬ 
ever,  benefits  considerably  from  the  fixed  count  approach; 
makespan  drops  to  about  60%  for  |  A"  |=  1 000,  and  to  about 
50%  for  I  A”  1=  2000  as  compared  to  the  makespan  given 
by  the  regular  time  interval  strategy.  A  possible  explanation 
lies  in  a  conceptual  element  of  similarity  between  the  fixed 
count  approach  and  the  aging  scheme.  A  “good”  value  of 
K  in  fixed  count  strategy  is  neither  too  small  to  allow  only 
a  limited  optimization  of  machine  assignment  nor  too  large 
to  subject  the  tasks  carried  over  from  the  previous  mapping 
events  to  a  possibly  defeating  competition  with  the  new  or 
recent  arrivals.  Figures  16  and  17  show  the  makespan  and 
the  average  sharing  penalty  given  for  the  semi-consistent 
case.  These  results  show  that,  for  the  Sufferage  and  the 
Min-min,  the  regular  time  interval  approach  gives  slightly 
better  results  than  the  fixed  count  approach.  For  the  Max- 
min,  however,  the  fixed  count  approach  gives  better  perfor¬ 
mance. 

6.4.  Comparing  on-line  and  batch  heuristics 

In  Figure  1 8,  two  on-line  mode  heuristics,  the  MCT  and 
the  KPB,  are  compared  with  two  batch  mode  heuristics,  the 
Min-min  and  the  Sufferage.  The  comparison  is  performed 
with  Poisson  arrival  rate  set  to  Xh-  It  can  be  noted  that  for 
the  higher  arrival  rate  and  larger  |  |,  batch  heuristics  are 

superior  to  on-line  heuristics.  This  is  because  the  number 
of  tasks  waiting  to  begin  execution  is  likely  to  be  larger  in 
above  circumstances  than  in  any  other,  which  in  turn  means 
that  rescheduling  is  likely  to  improve  many  more  mappings 
in  such  a  system.  The  on-line  heuristics  consider  only  one 
task  when  they  try  to  optimize  machine  assignment,  and  do 
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Figure  10.  Makespan  of  the  batch  heuristics 
for  the  regular  time  interval  strategy  and  semi- 
consistent  HiHi  heterogeneity. 
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Figure  11.  Average  sharing  penalty  of  the  batch 
heuristics  for  the  regular  time  interval  strategy 
and  semi-consistent  HiHi  heterogeneity. 
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not  reschedule.  Recall  that  the  mapping  heuristics  use  a 
combination  of  expected  and  actual  task  execution  times 
to  compute  machine  ready  times.  The  on-line  heuristics 
are  likely  to  approach  the  performance  of  the  batch  ones  at 
low  task  arrival  rates,  because  then  both  classes  of  heuris¬ 
tics  have  comparable  information  about  the  actual  execution 
times  of  the  tasks.  For  example,  at  a  certain  low  arrival  rate, 
the  1 00-th  arriving  task  might  find  that  70  previously  arrived 
tasks  have  completed.  At  a  higher  arrival  rate,  only  20  tasks 
might  have  completed  when  the  100-th  task  arrived.  The 
above  observation  is  borne  out  in  Figure  19,  which  shows 
that  the  relative  performance  difference  between  on-line  and 
batch  heuristics  decreases  with  a  decrease  in  arrival  rate. 
Given  the  observation  that  the  KPB  and  the  Sufferage  per- 
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Figure  12.  Makespan  for  the  batch  heuristics  for 
the  regular  time  Interval  strategy  with  and  with¬ 
out  aging  for  inconsistent  HiHi  heterogeneity. 
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Figure  13.  Average  sharing  penalty  of  the  batch 
heuristics  for  the  regular  time  interval  strategy 
with  and  without  aging  for  inconsistent  HiHi  het¬ 
erogeneity. 
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form  almost  similarly  at  this  low  arrival  rate,  it  might  be 
better  to  use  the  KPB  heuristic  because  of  its  smaller  com¬ 
putation  time.  Moreover,  Figures  18  and  19  show  that  the 
makespan  values  for  all  heuristics  are  larger  for  lower  ar¬ 
rival  rate.  This  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  at  lower  arrival 
rates,  a  larger  fraction  of  a  task’s  completion  time  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  beginning  time. 

1.  Conclusions 

New  and  previously  proposed  dynamic  matching  and 
scheduling  heuristics  for  mapping  independent  tasks  onto 
HC  systems  were  compared  under  a  variety  of  simulated 
computational  environments.  Five  on-line  mode  heuristics 
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Figure  14.  Comparison  of  the  makespans  given 
by  the  fixed  count  mapping  strategy  and  the  reg¬ 
ular  time  interval  strategy  for  inconsistent  HiHi 
heterogeneity. 
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Figure  15.  Comparison  of  the  average  sharing 
penalty  given  by  the  fixed  count  mapping  strat¬ 
egy  and  the  regular  time  interval  strategy  for 
inconsistent  HiHi  heterogeneity. 
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and  three  batch  mode  heuristics  were  studied. 

In  the  on-line  mode,  for  both  the  semi-consistent  and  the 
inconsistent  types  of  HiHi  heterogeneity,  the  KPB  heuris¬ 
tic  outperformed  the  other  heuristics  on  all  performance 
metrics  (however,  the  KPB  was  only  slightly  better  than 
the  MCT).  The  average  sharing  penalty  gains  were  smaller 
than  the  makespan  ones.  The  IG^B  can  provide  good  sys¬ 
tem  oriented  performance  (e.g.,  minimum  makespan)  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  good  application  oriented  per¬ 
formance  (e.g.,  low  average  sharing  penalty).  The  rela¬ 
tive  performance  of  the  OLB  and  the  MET  with  respect  to 
the  makespan  reversed  when  the  heterogeneity  was  changed 
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Figure  16.  Comparison  of  the  makespan  given 
by  the  fixed  count  mapping  strategy  and  the  reg¬ 
ular  time  interval  strategy  for  semi-consistent 
HiHi  heterogeneity. 


Figure  18.  Comparison  of  the  makespan  given 
by  batch  heuristics  (regular  time  interval  strat¬ 
egy)  and  on-line  heuristics  for  inconsistent  HiHi 
heterogeneity  and  an  arrival  rate  of  Xh- 
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Figure  17.  Comparison  of  the  average  sharing 
penalty  given  by  the  fixed  count  mapping  strat¬ 
egy  and  the  regular  time  interval  strategy  for 
semi-consistent  HiHi  heterogeneity. 


Figure  19.  Comparison  of  the  makespan  given 
by  batch  heuristics  (regular  time  interval  strat¬ 
egy)  and  on-line  heuristics  for  inconsistent  HiHi 
heterogeneity  and  an  arrival  rate  of  ^/. 


from  the  semi-consistent  to  the  inconsistent.  The  OLB  did 
better  than  the  MET  for  the  semi-consistent  case. 

In  the  batch  mode,  for  the  semi-consistent  and  the  in¬ 
consistent  types  of  HiHi  heterogeneity,  the  Min-min  heuris¬ 
tic  outperformed  the  Sufferage  and  Max-min  heuristics  in 
the  average  sharing  penalty.  However,  the  Sufferage  per¬ 
formed  the  best  with  respect  to  makespan  for  both  the  semi- 
consistent  and  the  inconsistent  types  of  HiHi  heterogene¬ 
ity  (though,  the  Sufferage  was  only  slightly  better  than  the 
Min-min). 

The  batch  heuristics  are  likely  to  give  a  smaller 
makespan  than  the  on-line  ones  for  large  |  K  \  and  high  task 


arrival  rate.  For  smaller  values  of  |  jK"  |  and  lower  task  ar¬ 
rival  rates,  the  improvement  in  makespan  offered  by  batch 
heuristics  is  likely  to  be  nominal. 

This  study  quantifies  how  the  relative  performance 
of  these  d5aiamic  mapping  heuristics  depends  on  (a)  the 
consistency  property  of  the  ETC  matrix,  (b)  the  require¬ 
ment  to  optimize  system  oriented  or  application  oriented 
performance  metrics  (e.g.,  optimizing  makespan  versus 
optimizing  average  sharing  penalty),  and  (c)  the  arrival 
rate  of  the  tasks.  Thus,  the  choice  of  the  heuristic  which  is 
best  to  use  will  be  a  function  of  such  factors.  Therefore, 
it  is  important  to  include  a  set  of  heuristics  in  a  resource 
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management  system  for  HC  environments,  and  then  use 
the  heuristic  that  is  most  appropriate  for  a  given  situa¬ 
tion  (as  will  be  done  in  the  Scheduling  Advisor  for  MSHN). 
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Abstract 

Dynamic  mapping  (matching  and  scheduling)  heuristics  for  a  class  of  independent  tasks  using  hetero¬ 
geneous  distributed  computing  systems  are  studied.  Two  types  of  mapping  heuristics  are  considered:  im¬ 
mediate  mode  and  batch  mode  heuristics.  Three  new  heuristics,  one  for  batch  mode  and  two  for  inunediate 
mode,  are  introduced  as  part  of  this  research.  Simulation  studies  are  performed  to  compare  these  heuristics 
with  some  existing  ones.  In  total,  five  immediate  mode  heuristics  and  three  batch  mode  heuristics  are  ex¬ 
amined.  The  immediate  mode  dynamic  heuristics  consider,  to  varying  degrees  and  in  different  ways,  task 
affinity  for  different  machines  and  machine  ready  times.  The  batch  mode  d)mamic  heuristics  consider  these 
factors,  as  well  as  aging  of  tasks  waiting  to  execute.  The  simulation  results  reveal  that  the  choice  of  which 
dynamic  mapping  heuristic  to  use  in  a  given  heterogeneous  environment  depends  on  parameters  such  as:  (a) 
the  structure  of  the  heterogeneity  among  tasks  and  machines,  and  (b)  the  arrival  rate  of  the  tasks. 

Keywords:  batch  mode  mapping,  dynamic  mapping,  mapping  heuristics,  meta-task  mapping, 
immediate  mode  mapping. 


1.  Introduction 


In  general,  heterogeneous  computing  (HQ  is  the  coordinated  use  of  different  types  of  machines,  net¬ 
works,  and  interfaces  to  maximize  their  combined  performance  and/or  cost-effectiveness  [6,  9, 18].  HC  is 
an  important  technique  for  efiBciently  solving  collections  of  computationally  intensive  problems  [7].  As  ma¬ 
chine  architectures  become  more  advanced  to  obtain  higher  peak  performance,  the  extent  to  which  a  given 
task  can  exploit  a  given  architectural  feature  depends  on  how  well  the  task’s  computational  requirements 
match  the  machine’s  advanced  capabilities.  The  applicability  and  strength  of  HC  systems  are  derived  from 
their  ability  to  match  computing  needs  to  appropriate  resources.  HC  systems  have  resource  management 
systems  (RMSs)  to  govern  the  execution  of  the  tasks  that  arrive  for  service.  This  paper  describes  and  com¬ 
pares  eight  heuristics  that  can  be  used  in  such  an  RMS  for  dynamically  assigning  independent  tasks  to 
machines. 

In  a  general  HC  system,  schemes  are  necessary  to  assign  tasks  to  machines  (matching),  and  to  compute 
the  execution  order  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  each  machine  (scheduling)  [3].  The  process  of  matching  and 
scheduling  tasks  is  referred  to  as  mapping.  Dynamic  methods  to  do  this  operate  on-line,  i.e.,  as  tasks  arrive. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  static  techniques,  where  the  complete  set  of  tasks  to  be  mapped  is  known  a  priori, 
the  mapping  is  done  off-line,  i.e.,  prior  to  the  execution  of  any  of  the  tasks,  and  more  time  is  available  to 
compute  the  mapping  (e.g.,  [4,  27]. 

In  the  HC  environment  considered  here,  the  tasks  are  assumed  to  be  independent,  i.e.,  no 
communications  between  the  tasks  are  needed.  This  scenario  is  likely  to  be  present,  for  instance,  when 
many  independent  users  submit  their  jobs  to  a  collection  of  shared  computational  resources.  A  dynamic 
scheme  is  needed  because  the  arrival  times  of  the  tasks  may  be  random  and  some  machines  in  the  suite  may 
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go  off-line  and  new  machines  may  come  on-line.  The  dynamic  mapping  heuristics  investigated  in  this  study 
are  non-preemptive,  and  assume  that  the  tasks  have  no  deadlines  or  priorities  associated  with  them. 

The  mapping  heuristics  can  be  grouped  into  two  categories;  immediate  mode  and  batch  mode  heuristics. 
In  the  immediate  mode,  a  task  is  mapped  onto  a  machine  as  soon  as  it  arrives  at  the  mapper.  In  the  batch 
mode,  tasks  are  not  mapped  onto  the  machines  as  they  arrive;  instead  they  are  collected  into  a  set  that  is 
examined  for  mapping  at  prescheduled  times  called  mapping  events.  The  independent  set  of  tasks  that  is 
considered  for  mapping  at  the  mapping  events  is  called  a  meta-task.  A  meta-task  can  include  newly  arrived 
tasks  (i.e.,  the  ones  arriving  after  the  last  mapping  event)  and  the  ones  that  were  mapped  in  earlier  mapping 
events  but  did  not  begin  execution.  While  immediate  mode  hemistics  consider  a  task  for  mapping  only  once, 
batch  mode  heuristics  consider  a  task  for  mapping  at  each  mapping  event  imtil  the  task  begins  execution. 

The  trade-offs  among  and  between  immediate  mode  and  batch  mode  heuristics  are  studied  experimen¬ 
tally.  Mapping  independent  tasks  onto  an  HC  suite  is  a  well-known  NP-complete  problem  if  throughput 
is  the  optimization  criterion  [12].  For  the  heuristics  discussed  in  this  paper,  maximization  of  throughput  is 
the  primary  objective,  because  this  performance  measure  is  the  most  common  one  in  production  oriented 
environments. 

Three  new  heuristics,  one  for  batch  mode  and  two  for  immediate  mode,  are  introduced  as  part  of  this 
research.  Simulation  studies  are  performed  to  compare  these  heuristics  with  some  existing  ones.  In  total,  five 
immediate  mode  heiuistics  and  three  batch  mode  heuristics  are  examined.  The  immediate  mode  heuristics 
consider,  to  varying  degrees  and  in  different  ways,  task  affinity  for  different  machines  and  machine  ready 
times.  The  batch  mode  heuristics  consider  these  factors,  as  well  as  aging  of  tasks  waiting  to  execute. 

Section  2  describes  some  related  work.  Section  3  defines  an  optimization  criterion  and  discusses  the 
mapping  approaches  studied  here.  The  simulation  procedure  is  given  in  Section  4.  Section  5  presents  the 
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siimilation  results. 


This  research  is  part  of  a  DARPA/ITO  Quorum  Program  project  called  MSHN  (pronounced  “mission”) 
(Management  System  for  Heterogeneous  Networks)  [11].  MSHN  is  a  collaborative  research  effort  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  NOEMIX,  Purdue,  and  University  of  Southern  California.  It  builds 
on  SmartNet,  an  implemented  scheduling  framework  and  system  for  managing  resources  in  an  HC  environ¬ 
ment  developed  at  NRaD  [8].  The  technical  objective  of  the  MSHN  project  is  to  design,  prototype,  and  refine 
a  distributed  resource  management  system  that  leverages  the  heterogeneity  of  resources  and  tasks  to  deliver 
the  requested  qualities  of  service.  The  heuristics  developed  here,  or  their  derivatives,  may  be  included  in  the 
Scheduling  Advisor  component  of  the  MSHN  prototype. 

2.  Related  Work 

Related  work  in  literature  was  examined  to  select  a  set  of  heuristics  appropriate  for  the  HC  environment 
considered  here,  and  then  perform  comparative  studies.  This  section  is  a  sampling  of  related  literature,  and 
is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive. 

In  the  literature,  mapping  tasks  onto  machines  is  often  referred  to  as  scheduling.  Several  researchers 
have  worked  on  the  dynamic  mapping  problem  firom  areas  including  job  shop  scheduling  and  distributed 
computer  systems  (e.g.,  [13, 16, 23,  25]). 

The  heuristics  presented  m  [12]  are  concerned  with  mapping  independent  tasks  onto  heterogeneous 
machines  such  that  the  completion  time  of  the  last  finishing  task  is  minimized.  The  problem  is  recognized 
as  NP-complete,  and  worst  case  performance  bounds  are  obtained  for  the  heuristics.  Some  of  these  heuristics 
are  designed  for  a  general  HC  environment,  while  the  rest  target  either  a  heterogeneous  two  machine  system 
or  a  general  homogeneous  system.  Of  the  heuristics  designed  for  a  general  HC  environment,  the  A-schedule, 
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B-schedule,  and  C-scheduIe  heuristics  are  variations  of  the  minimum  completion  time  heuristic  used  here. 
The  Min-min  heuristic  that  is  used  here  as  a  benchmark  for  batch  mode  mapping  is  based  on  the  D-schedule, 
and  is  also  one  of  the  heuristics  implemented  in  SmartNet  [8], 

The  scheme  in  [13]  is  representative  of  techniques  for  mapping  communicating  subtasks  to  an  HC  suite, 
considering  data  dependency  graphs  and  communication  times  between  machines.  Thus,  an  environment 
very  different  than  the  set  of  independent  tasks  considered  here  is  used.  Hence,  the  heuristics  developed  for 
that  different  environment  are  not  appropriate  for  the  HC  environment  considered  here. 

Two  dynamic  mapping  approaches,  one  using  a  distributed  policy  and  the  other  using  a  centralized 
policy,  are  developed  in  [16].  Both  of  these  approaches  are  very  similar  to  the  minimum  completion  time 
heuristic  (used  as  a  benchmark  in  the  studies  here)  except  that  they  incorporate  communication  times  in 
calculating  the  minimum  completion  time  for  a  task.  For  the  distributed  approach,  the  mapper  at  a  given  node 
considers  the  local  machine  and  the  k  highest  communication  bandwidth  neighbors  to  map  the  tasks  in  the 
local  queue.  Therefore,  the  mapper  based  on  the  distributed  strategy  assigns  a  task  to  the  best  machine  among 
the  A:+ 1  machines.  The  simulation  results  provided  in  [  1 6]  show  that  the  heuristic  with  the  centralized  policy 
always  performs  better  than  the  distributed  heuristic.  Hence,  the  minimum  completion  time  heuristic  used 
here  represents  the  better  of  the  two  heuristics  presented  in  [16]. 

A  survey  of  dynamic  scheduling  heuristics  for  job-shop  enviromnents  is  provided  in  [25].  It  classifies  the 
dynamic  scheduling  algorithms  into  three  approaches:  knowledge-based  approach,  conventional  approach, 
and  distributed  problem  solving  approach.  The  heuristics  with  a  knowledge-based  approach  take  a  long  time 
to  execute,  and  hence  are  not  suitable  for  the  particular  d)mamic  environment  considered  here.  The  classes 
of  heuristics  grouped  imder  the  conventional  and  distributed  problem  solving  approaches  are  similar  to  the 
minimtim  completion  time  heuristic  considered  in  this  paper.  However,  the  problem  domains  considered 
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in  [25]  involve  precedence  constraints  among  the  tasks,  priorities,  or  deadlines,  and  thus  differ  from  the 
domain  here. 

In  distributed  computer  systems,  load  balancing  schemes  have  been  a  popular  strategy  for  mapping  tasks 
onto  machines  (e.g.,  [19,  23]).  In  [19],  the  performance  characteristics  of  simple  load  balancing  heuristics 
for  HC  distributed  systems  are  studied.  The  heuristics  presented  in  [19]  do  not  consider  task  execution  times 
when  making  their  decisions.  In  [23],  a  survey  of  dynamic  scheduling  heuristics  for  distributed  computing 
systems  is  provided.  All  heuristics,  except  one,  in  [23]  schedule  tasks  on  different  machines  using  load 
sharing  techniques,  without  considering  task  execution  times.  (The  one  heuristic  in  [23]  that  does  not  use 
load  sharing,  employs  deadlines  to  schedule  tasks,  and  therefore  falls  out  of  the  problem  domain  discussed 
here.)  The  load  balancing  heuristic  used  in  this  research  is  representative  of  the  load  balancing  techniques 
in  [19]  and  [23]. 

SmartNet  [8]  is  an  RMS  for  HC  systems  that  employs  various  heuristics  to  map  tasks  to  machines 
considering  resource  and  task  heterogeneity.  In  this  paper,  some  SmartNet  heuristics  appropriate  for  the  HC 
environment  considered  here  are  included  in  the  comparative  study  (minimum  completion  time,  Min-min, 
and  Max-min). 

3.  Mapping  Heuristics 

3.1.  Overview 

The  expected  execution  time  e/y  of  task  tj_  on  machine  mj  is  defined  as  the  amount  of  time  taken  by  nij 
to  execute  f,-  given  mj  has  no  load  when  r,-  is  assigned.  The  time  e,y  includes  the  time  to  move  the  code  and 
data  from  each  of  their  corresponding  single  fixed  sources  to  machine  mj.  The  expected  completion  time 
Cij  of  task  ti  on  machine  ntj  is  defined  as  the  wall-clock  time  at  which  mj  completes  t,-  (after  having  finished 
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any  previously  assigned  tasks).  Let  m  be  the  total  number  of  machines  in  the  HC  suite.  Let  K  be  the  set 
containing  the  tasks  that  will  be  used  in  a  given  test  set  for  evaluating  heuristics  in  the  study.  Let  the  ^val 
time  of  the  task  t,-  be  and  let  the  time  t,-  begins  execution  be  From  the  above  definitions,  Cij  =  b,-  +  e/y. 
Let  Ci  be  the  completion  time  for  task  t,-,  and  is  equal  to  c/y  where  machine  mj  is  assigned  to  execute  task  t,-. 
The  makespan  [21]  for  the  complete  schedule  is  then  defined  as  maxtj^x.is-i)-  Makespan  is  a  measure  of  the 
throughput  of  the  HC  system,  and  does  not  measure  the  quality  of  service  imparted  to  an  individual  task. 
One  other  performance  metric  is  considered  in  [17]. 

In  the  immediate  mode  heuristics,  each  task  is  considered  only  once  for  matching  and  schedulings  i.e,, 
the  mapping  is  not  changed  once  it  is  computed.  When  the  arrival  rate  is  low  enough,  machines  may  be 
ready  to  execute  a  task  as  soon  as  it  arrives  at  the  mapper.  Therefore,  it  may  be  beneficial  to  use  the  mapper 
in  the  immediate  mode  so  that  a  task  need  not  wait  xmtil  the  next  mapping  event  to  begin  its  execution. 

Recall  from  Section  1,  in  immediate  mode  the  mapper  assigns  a  task  to  a  machine  as  soon  as  the  task- 
arrives  at  the  mapper,  and  in  batch  mode  a  set  of  independent  tasks  that  needs  to  be  mapped  at  a  mapping 
event  is  called  a  meta-task.  (In  some  systems,  the  term  meta-task  is  defined  in  a  way  that  allows  inter-task 
dependencies.)  In  batch  mode,  for  the  i-th  mapping  event,  the  meta-task  ^  is  mapped  at  time  where  i  >  0. 
The  initial  meta-task,  Mq,  consists  of  all  the  tasks  that  arrived  prior  to  time  To,  i.e..  Mo  =  {ty  |  uy  <  To}.  The 
meta-task,  Mk,  for  k>  0,  consists  of  tasks  that  arrived  after  the  last  mapping  event  and  the  tasks  that  had 
been  mapped,  but  did  not  start  executing,  i.e.,  M*  =  {tj  |  Ta_i  <  uy  <  t*}  U  {tj  \  aj  <Xk-i,  bj  >  t*}. 

In  batch  mode,  the  mapper  considers  a  meta-task  for  matching  and  scheduling  at  each  mapping  event. 
This  enables  the  mapping  heuristics  to  possibly  make  better  decisions  than  immediate  mode  heuristics.  This 
is  because  the  batch  mode  heuristics  have  the  resource  requirement  information  for  a  whole  meta-task,  and 
know  about  the  actual  execution  times  of  a  larger  number  of  tasks  (as  more  tasks  might  complete  while 
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waiting  for  the  mapping  event).  When  the  task  arrival  rate  is  high,  there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  tasks 
to  keep  the  machines  busy  in  between  the  mapping  events,  and  while  a  mapping  is  being  computed.  (It 
is,  however,  assumed  in  this  study  that  the  running  time  of  each  mapping  heuristic  is  negligibly  small  as 
compared  to  the  average  task  execution  time.) 

Both  immediate  mode  and  batch  mode  heuristics  assume  that  estimates  of  expected  task  execution  times 
on  each  machine  in  the  HC  suite  are  known.  The  assumption  that  these  estimated  expected  times  are  known 
is  commonly  made  when  studying  mapping  heuristics  for  HC  systems  (e.g.,  [10, 15, 24]).  (Approaches  for 
doing  this  estimation  based  on  task  profiling  and  analytical  benchmarking  are  discussed  in  [18].)  These 
estimates  can  be  supplied  before  a  task  is  submitted  for  execution,  or  at  the  time  it  is  submitted. 

The  ready  time  of  a  machine  is  the  earliest  wall  clock  time  that  machine  is  going  to  be  ready  after 
completing  the  execution  of  the  tasks  that  are  currently  assigned  to  it.  Becaiise  the  heuristics  presented  here 
are  dynamic,  the  expected  machine  ready  times  are  based  on  a  combination  of  actual  task  execution  times 
(for  tasks  that  have  completed  execution  on  ffiat  machine)  and  estimated  expected  task  execution  times  (for 
tasks  assigned  to  that  machine  and  waiting  to  execute).  It  is  assumed  that  each  time  a  task  t,-  completes  on  a 
machine  mj  a  report  is  sent  to  the  mapper,  and  the  ready  time  for  mj  is  updated  if  necessary.  The  experiments 
presented  in  Section  5  model  this  situation  using  simulated  actual  values  for  the  execution  times  of  the  tasks 
that  have  already  finished  their  execution. 

All  heuristics  examined  here  operate  in  a  centralized  fashion  and  map  tasks  onto  a  dedicated  suite  of 
machines;  i.e.,  the  mapper  controls  the  execution  of  all  jobs  on  all  machines  in  the  suite.  It  is  assumed  that 
each  mapping  heuristic  is  being  run  on  a  separate  machine.  (While  all  heuristics  studied  here  are  functioning 
dynamically,  the  use  of  some  of  these  heuristics  in  a  static  environment  is  discussed  in  [4].) 
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3.2.  Immediate  mode  mapping  heuristics 


Five  immediate  mode  heuristics  are  described  here.  These  are  (i)  minimum  completion  time,  (ii)  min¬ 
imum  execution  time,  (iii)  switching  algorithm,  (iv)  ^-percent  best,  and  (v)  opportunistic  load  balancing. 
Of  these  five  heuristics,  switching  algorithm  and  A:-percent  best  have  been  proposed  as  part  of  the  research 
presented  here. 

The  minimum  completion  time  (MCT)  heuristic  assigns  each  task  to  the  machine  that  results  in  that  task’s 
earliest  completion  time.  This  causes  some  tasks  to  be  assigned  to  machines  that  do  not  have  the  minimum 
execution  time  for  them.  The  MCT  heuristic  is  a  variant  of  the  fast-greedy  heuristic  from  SmartNet  [8].  The 
MCT  heuristic  is  used  as  a  benchmark  for  the  immediate  mode,  i.e.,  the  performance  of  the  other  heuristics  is 
compared  against  that  of  the  MCT  heuristic.  As  a  task  arrives,  all  the  machines  in  the  HC  suite  are  examined 
to  determine  the  machine  that  gives  the  earliest  completion  time  for  the  task.  Therefore,  it  takes  0{m)  time 
to  map  a  given  task. 

The  minimum  execution  time  (MET)  heuristic  assigns  each  task  to  the  machine  that  performs  that  task’s 
computation  in  the  least  amovmt  of  execution  time  (this  heuristic  is  also  known  as  limited  best  assignment 
(LBA)  [1]  and  user  directed  assignment  (UDA)  [8]).  This  heuristic,  in  contrast  to  MCT,  does  not  consider 
machine  ready  times.  This  heuristic  can  cause  a  severe  imbalance  in  load  across  the  machines.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  method  are  that  it  gives  each  task  to  the  machine  that  performs  it  in  the  least  amount  of 
execution  time,  and  the  heuristic  is  very  simple.  The  heuristic  needs  0{m)  time  to  find  the  machine  that  has 
the  minimum  execution  time  for  a  task. 

The  switching  algorithm  (SA)  is  motivated  by  the  following  observations.  The  MET  heuristic  can  po¬ 
tentially  create  load  imbalance  across  machines  by  assigning  many  more  tasks  to  some  machines  than  to 
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others,  whereas  the  MCT  heuristic  tries  to  balance  the  load  by  assigning  tasks  for  earliest  completion  time. 
If  the  tasks  are  arriving  in  a  random  mix,  it  is  possible  to  use  the  MET  at  the  expense  of  load  balance  until 
a  given  threshold  and  then  use  the  MCT  to  smooth  the  load  across  the  machines.  The  SA  heuristic  uses  the 
MCT  and  MET  heuristics  in  a  cyclic  fashion  depending  on  the  load  distribution  across  the  machines.  The 
purpose  is  to  have  a  heuristic  with  the  desirable  properties  of  both  the  MCT  and  the  MET. 

Let  the  maximum  (latest)  ready  time  over  all  machines  in  the  suite  be  rmax,  and  the  miniTmim  (earliest) 
ready  time  be  r^.  Then,  the  load  balance  index  across  the  machines  is  given  by  tc  =  rmmjrmax-  The 
parameter  jt  can  have  any  value  in  the  interval  [0, 1].  If  Jt  is  1.0,  then  the  load  is  evenly  balanced  across  the 
machines.  If  %  is  0,  then  at  least  one  machine  has  not  yet  been  assigned  a  task.  Two  threshold  values,  TC/ 
(low)  and  tc*  (high),  for  the  ratio  TC  are  chosen  in  [0, 1]  such  that  TC/  <  tc*.  Initially,  the  value  of  tc  is  set  to 
0.0.  The  SA  heuristic  begins  mapping  tasks  using  the  MCT  heuristic  until  the  value  of  load  balance  index 
increases  to  at  least  tc*.  After  that  point  in  time,  the  SA  heuristic  begins  using  the  MET  heuristic  to  perform 
task  mapping.  This  typically  causes  the  load  balance  index  to  decrease.  When  it  decreases  to  TC/  or  less,  the 
SA  heuristic  switches  back  to  using  the  MCT  heuristic  for  mapping  the  tasks  and  the  cycle  continues. 

As  an  example  of  the  functioning  of  the  SA  with  lower  and  upper  limits  of  0.6  and  0.9,  respectively,  for 
I  isT  1=  1000  and  one  particular  rate  of  arrival  of  tasks,  the  SA  switched  between  the  MET  and  the  MCT  two 
times  (i.e.,  from  the  MCT  to  the  MET  to  the  MCT),  assigning  715  tasks  using  the  MCT.  For  |  |=  2000  and 

the  same  task  arrival  rate,  the  SA  switched  five  times,  using  the  MCT  to  assign  1080  tasks.  The  percentage 
of  tasks  assigned  using  MCT  gets  progressively  smaller  for  larger  |  is:  |.  This  is  because  the  larger  the  |  ^:  |, 
the  larger  the  number  of  tasks  waiting  to  execute  on  a  given  machine,  and  therefore,  the  larger  the  ready 
time  of  a  given  machine.  This  in  turn  means  that  an  arriving  task’s  execution  time  will  impact  the  machine 
ready  time  less,  thereby  rendering  the  load  balance  index  less  sensitive  to  a  load-imbalancing  assignment. 
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At  each  task’s  arrival,  the  SA  heuristic  determines  the  load  balance  index.  In  the  worst  case,  this  takes 
0{m)  time.  In  the  next  step,  the  time  taken  to  assign  a  task  to  a  machine  is  of  order  0{m)  whether  SA  uses 
the  MET  to  perform  the  mapping  or  the  MCT.  Overall,  the  SA  heuristic  takes  0{m)  time  irrespective  of 
which  heuristic  is  actually  used  for  mapping  the  task. 

The  ifc-percent  best  (KPB)  heuristic  considers  only  a  subset  of  machines  while  mapping  a  task.  The 
subset  is  formed  by  picking  the  m  x  (k/ 100)  best  machines  based  on  the  execution  times  for  the  task,  where 
100/m  <  ^  <  100.  The  task  is  assigned  to  a  machine  that  provides  the  earliest  completion  time  in  the  subset. 
If  A:  =  100,  then  the  KPB  heuristic  is  reduced  to  the  MCT  heuristic.  If  A:  =  100/m,  then  the  KPB  heuristic  is 
reduced  to  the  MET  heuristic.  A  “good”  value  of  k  maps  a  task  to  a  machine  only  within  a  subset  formed 
from  computationally  superior  machines.  The  purpose  is  not  as  much  as  matching  of  the  current  task  to 
a  computationally  well-matched  machine  as  it  is  to  avoid  putting  the  current  task  onto  a  machine  which 
might  be  more  suitable  for  some  yet-to-arrive  tasks.  This  “foresight”  about  task  heterogeneity  is  missing 
in  the  MCT,  which  might  assign  a  task  to  a  poorly  matched  machine  for  a  local  marginal  improvement  in 
completion  time,  possibly  depriving  some  subsequently  arriving  better  matched  tasks  of  that  machine,  and 
eventually  leading  to  a  larger  makespan  as  compared  to  the  KPB.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  both  the  KPB 
and  SA  combine  elements  of  the  MCT  and  the  MET  in  their  operation,  it  is  only  in  the  KPB  that  each  task 
assignment  attempts  to  optimize  objectives  of  the  MCT  and  the  MET  simultaneously.  However,  in  cases 
where  a  fixed  subset  of  machines  is  not  among  the  k%  best  for  any  of  the  tasks,  the  KPB  will  cause  more 
machine  idle  time  compared  to  the  MCT,  and  can  result  in  much  poorer  performance.  Thus  the  relative 
performance  of  the  KPB  and  the  MCT  may  depend  on  the  HC  suite  of  machines,  and  characteristics  of  the 
tasks  being  executed. 

For  each  task,  0{m\ogm)  time  is  spent  in  ranking  the  machines  for  determining  the  subset  of  machines 
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Table  1:  Initial  ready  times  of  the  machines  (arbitrary  units). 


mo 

mi 

m2 

75 

110 

200 

to  examine.  Once  the  subset  of  machines  is  determined,  it  takes  0(^^)  time,  i.e.,  0(m)  time  to  determine 
the  machine  assignment.  Overall  the  KPB  heuristic  takes  0(mlogm)  time. 

The  opportunistic  load  balancing  (OLB)  heuristic  assigns  a  task  to  the  machine  that  becomes  ready 
next,  without  considering  the  execution  time  of  the  task  onto  that  machine.  If  multiple  machines  become 
ready  at  the  same  time,  then  one  machine  is  arbitrarily  chosen.  The  complexity  of  the  OLB  heuristic  is 
dependent  on  the  implementation.  In  the  implementation  considered  here,  the  mapper  may  need  to  examine 
all  m  machines  to  find  the  machine  that  becomes  ready  next.  Therefore,  it  takes  0(m)  to  find  the  assignment. 
Other  implementations  may  require  idle  machines  to  assign  tasks  to  themselves  by  accessing  a  shared  global 
queue  of  tasks  [26]. 

As  an  example  of  the  working  of  these  heuristics,  consider  a  simple  system  of  three  machines,  mo,  mi, 
and  m2,  currently  loaded  so  that  expected  ready  times  are  as  given  in  Table  1.  Consider  the  performance 
of  the  heuristics  for  a  very  simple  case  of  three  tasks  to.  ti,  and  t2  arriving  in  that  order.  Table  2  shows  the 
expected  execution  times  of  tasks  on  the  machines  in  the  system.  All  time  values  in  the  discussion  below 
are  the  expected  values. 

The  MET  finds  that  all  tasks  have  their  minimum  completion  time  on  m2,  and  even  though  m2  is  already 
heavily  loaded,  it  assigns  all  three  tasks  to  m2.  The  time  when  to,  ti,  and  t2  will  all  have  completed  is  245 
units. 

The  OLB  assigns  to  to  mo  because  mo  is  expected  to  be  idle  soonest.  Similarly,  it  assigns  ti  and  t2  to  mi 
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Table  2:  Expected  execution  times  (arbitrary  units). 


rriQ 

mi 

^2 

^0 

50 

20 

15 

t\ 

20 

60 

15 

tl 

20 

50 

15 

and  niQ,  respectively.  The  time  when  to,  ti,  and  ti  will  all  have  completed  is  170  units. 

The  MCT  determines  that  the  minimum  completion  time  for  to  will  be  achieved  on  mo,  and  makes  this 
assignment,  even  though  the  execution  time  of  to  on  mo  is  more  than  twice  that  on  m\  (where  the  completion 
time  would  have  been  only  slightly  larger).  Then  MCT  goes  on  to  assign  t\  to  mo,  and  t2  to  mi  so  that  the 
time  when  to,  ti ,  and  t2  will  all  have  completed  is  160  units. 

The  SA  first  determines  the  current  value  of  the  load  balance  index,  %,  which  is  75 /200  or  0.38.  Assume 
that  %i  is  0.40  and  that  %f,  is  0.70.  Because  n  <  Ji/,  the  SA  chooses  the  MCT  to  make  the  first  assignment. 
After  the  first  assignment,  %=\  10/200  =  0.55  <  it/,.  So  the  SA  continues  to  use  the  MCT  for  the  second 
assignment  as  well.  It  is  only  after  third  assignment  that  7t  =  145/200  =  0.725  >  iih  so  that  the  SA  will  then 
use  the  MET  for  the  fourth  arriving  task.  The  time  when  to,  ti,  and  will  all  have  completed  here  is  the 
same  as  that  for  the  MCT. 

Let  the  value  of  A:  in  the  KPB  be  67%  so  that  the  KPB  will  choose  from  the  two  fastest  executing 
machines  to  assign  a  given  task.  For  to,  these  machines  are  mi  and  m2.  Within  these  two  machines,  the 
minimum  completion  time  is  achieved  on  mi  so  to  is  assigned  to  mi .  This  is  the  major  difference  from  the 
working  of  the  MCT;  mo  is  not  assigned  to  even  though  to  would  have  its  minimum  completion  time  (over 
all  machines)  there.  This  step  saves  mo  for  any  yet-to-arrive  tasks  that  may  run  slowly  on  other  machines. 
One  such  task  is  t2;  in  the  MCT  it  is  assigned  to  mi ,  but  in  the  KPB  it  is  assigned  to  mo.  The  time  when  to. 
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^1,  and  t2  will  all  have  completed  using  the  KPB  is  130  units.  This  is  the  smallest  among  all  five  heuristics. 


3.3.  Batch  mode  mapping  heuristics 

Three  batch  mode  heuristics  are  described  here:  (i)  the  Min-min  hexmstic,  (ii)  the  Max-min  heuristic, 
and  (iii)  the  Sufferage  heuristic.  The  Sufferage  heuristic  has  been  proposed  as  part  of  the  research  presented 
here.  In  the  batch  mode  heuristics,  meta-tasks  are  mapped  after  predefined  intervals.  These  intervals  are 
defined  in  this  study  using  one  of  the  two  strategies  proposed  below. 

The  regular  time  interval  strategy  maps  the  meta-tasks  at  regular  intervals  of  time  (e.g.,  every  ten 
seconds).  The  only  occasion  when  such  a  mapping  will  be  redundant  is  when:  (1)  no  new  tasks  have 
arrived  since  the  last  mapping,  and  (2)  no  tasks  have  finished  executing  since  the  last  mapping  (thus,  ma¬ 
chine  ready  times  are  unchanged).  These  conditions  can  be  checked  for,  and  so  redundant  mapping  events 
can  be  avoided. 

The  fixed  coimt  strategy  maps  a  meta-task  M,-  as  soon  as  one  of  the  following  two  mutually  exclusive 
conditions  are  met:  (a)  an  arriving  task  makes  |  Mi  \  larger  than  or  equal  to  a  predetermined  arbitrary  number 
K,  or  (b)  all  tasks  in  the  set  |  |  have  arrived,  and  a  task  completes  while  the  number  of  tasks  which  yet 

have  to  begin  is  larger  than  or  equal  to  K.  In  this  strategy,  the  time  between  the  mapping  events  will  depend 
on  the  arrival  rate  and  the  completion  rate.  The  possibility  of  machines  being  idle  while  waiting  for  the 
next  mapping  event  will  depend  on  the  arrival  rate,  completion  rate,  m,  and  K.  (For  the  arrival  rates  in  the 
experiments  here,  this  strategy  operates  reasonably;  in  an  actual  system,  it  may  be  necessary  for  tasks  to 
have  a  maximum  waiting  time  to  be  mapped.) 

The  batch  mode  heuristics  considered  in  this  study  are  discussed  in  the  paragraphs  below.  The  com¬ 
plexity  analysis  performed  for  these  heuristics  considers  a  single  mapping  event,  and  the  meta-task  size  is 
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assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  average  of  meta-task  sizes  at  all  actually  performed  mapping  events.  Let  the 
average  meta-task  size  be  S. 

The  Min-min  heuristic  shown  in  Figure  1  is  from  [12],  and  is  one  of  the  heuristics  implemented  in 
SmartNet  [8].  In  Figure  1,  let  rj  denote  the  expected  time  machine  rtij  will  become  ready  to  execute  a  task 
after  finishing  the  execution  of  all  tasks  assigned  to  it  at  that  point  in  time.  First  the  c/y  entries  are  computed 
using  the  e/y  and  ry  values.  For  each  task  t,-,  the  machine  that  gives  the  earliest  expected  completion  time  is 
determined  by  scanning  the  i-th  row  of  the  c  matrix  (composed  of  the  c/y  values).  The  task  tk  that  has  the 
minimum  earliest  expected  completion  time  is  determined  and  then  assigned  to  the  corresponding  machine. 
The  matrix  c  and  vector  r  are  updated  and  the  above  process  is  repeated  with  tasks  that  have  not  yet  been 
assigned  a  machine. 

Min-min  begins  by  scheduling  the  tasks  that  change  the  expected  machine  ready  time  status  by  the 
least  amoimt.  If  tasks  t,-  and  are  contending  for  a  particular  machine  mj,  then  Min-min  assigns  wiy  to 
the  task  (say  t,)  that  will  change  the  ready  time  of  mj  less.  This  increases  the  probability  that  4  will  still 
have  its  earliest  completion  time  on  nij,  and  shall  be  assigned  to  it.  Because  at  /  =  0,  the  machine  which 
finishes  a  task  earliest  is  also  the  one  that  executes  it  fastest,  and  from  thereon  Min-min  heuristic  changes 
machine  ready  time  status  by  the  least  amount  for  every  assignment,  the  percentage  of  tasks  assigned  their 
first  choice  (on  basis  of  expected  execution  time)  is  likely  to  be  higher  in  Min-min  than  with  the  other  batch 
mode  heuristics  described  in  this  section  (this  has  been  verified  by  examining  the  simulation  study  data 
[17]).  The  expectation  is  that  a  smaller  makespan  can  be  obtained  if  a  larger  number  of  tasks  is  assigned  to 
the  machines  that  not  only  complete  them  earliest  but  also  execute  them  fastest. 

The  initialization  of  the  c  matrix  in  Line  (1)  to  Line  (3)  of  Figure  1  takes  0{Sm)  time.  The  do  loop  of 
the  Min-min  heuristic  is  repeated  S  times  and  each  iteration  takes  0{Sm)  time.  Therefore,  the  heuristic  takes 
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(1)  for  all  tasks  u  in  meta-task  A/v  (in  an  arbitrary  order) 

(2)  for  all  machines  mj  (in  a  fixed  arbitrary  order) 

(3)  Cij  =  eij + rj 

(4)  do  until  all  tasks  in  My  are  mapped 

(5)  for  each  task  in  Mv  find  the  earliest  completion 

time  and  the  machine  that  obtains  it 

(6)  find  the  task  tk  with  the  minimum  earliest 

completion  time 

(7)  assign  task  4  to  the  machine  mi  that  gives  the 

(8)  earliest  completion  time 

(9)  delete  task  tk  from  My 

(10)  updater; 

(11)  update  c;/ for  all  i 

(12) enddo 


Figure  1:  The  Min-min  heuristic. 

0{S^m)  time. 

The  Max-miri  heuristic  is  similar  to  the  Min-min  heuristic,  and  is  one  of  the  heuristics  implemented 
in  SmartNet  [8].  It  differs  from  the  Min-min  heuristic  (given  in  Figure  1)  in  that  once  the  machine  that 
provides  the  earliest  completion  time  is  found  for  every  task,  the  task  tk  that  has  the  maximum  earliest 
completion  time  is  determined  and  then  assigned  to  the  corresponding  machine.  That  is,  in  Line  (6)  of 
Figure  1,  “minimum”  would  be  changed  to  “maximum.”  The  Max-min  heuristic  has  the  same  complexity 
as  the  Min-min  heuristic. 

The  Max-min  is  likely  to  do  better  than  the  Min-min  heuristic  in  cases  where  there  are  many  more  shorter 
tasks  than  longer  tasks.  For  example,  if  there  is  only  one  long  task,  Max-min  will  execute  many  short  tasks 
concurrently  with  the  long  task.  The  resulting  makespan  might  just  be  determined  by  the  execution  time 
of  the  long  task  in  this  case.  Min-min,  however,  first  finishes  the  shorter  tasks  (which  may  be  more  or  less 
evenly  distributed  over  the  machines)  and  then  executes  the  long  task,  increasing  the  makespan  compared  to 
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the  Max-min. 


The  Sufferage  heunstic  (shown  in  Figure  2)  is  based  on  the  idea  that  better  mappings  can  be  generated 
by  assigning  a  machine  to  a  task  that  would  **sufFer”  most  in  terms  of  expected  completion  time  if  that 
particular  machine  is  not  assigned  to  it.  Let  the  sufferage  value  of  a  task  U  be  the  difference  between  its 
second  earliest  completion  time  (on  some  machine  nty)  and  its  earliest  completion  time  (on  some  machine 
ntx).  That  is,  using  nix  will  result  in  the  best  completion  time  for  U,  and  using  niy  the  second  best. 


(1)  for  all  tasks  in  meta-task  My  (in  an  arbitrary  order) 

(2)  for  all  machines  mj  (in  a  fixed  arbitrary  order) 

(3)  —  ej^j  -\-r j 

(4)  do  until  all  tasks  in  My  are  mapped 

(5)  mark  all  machines  as  unassigned 

(6)  for  each  task  4  in  My  (in  a  fixed  arbitrary  order) 

/*  for  a  given  execution  of  the  for  statement, 
each  4  in  My  is  considered  only  once  *1 

(7)  find  machine  mj  that  gives  the  earliest 

completion  time 

(8)  sufferage  value  =  second  earliest  completion 

time  -  earliest  completion  time 

(9)  if  machine  mj  is  unassigned 

(1 0)  assign  4  to  machine  mj,  delete  tk 
from  My,  mark  mj  assigned 

(11)  else 

(12)  if  sufferage  value  of  task  r,  already 
assigned  to  mj  is  less  than  the 
sufferage  value  of  task  4 

(1 3)  unassign  u,  add  u  back  to  My, 
assign  4  to  machine  mj, 
delete  tk  from  My 

(14)  endfor 

(1 5)  update  the  vector  r  based  on  the  tasks  that 

were  assigned  to  the  machines 

(16)  update  the  c  matrix 

(17) enddo 


Figure  2:  The  Sufferage  heuristic. 
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The  initialization  phase  in  Lines  (1)  to  (3),  in  Figure  2,  is  similar  to  the  ones  in  the  Min-min  and  Max- 
min  heuristics.  Initially  all  machines  are  marked  unassigned.  In  each  iteration  of  the  for  loop  in  Lines  (6) 
to  (14),  pick  arbitrarily  a  task  from  the  meta-task.  Find  the  machine  mj  that  gives  the  earliest  completion 
time  for  task  4,  and  tentatively  assign  mj  to  4  if  mj  is  unassigned.  Mark  ntj  as  assigned,  and  remove  4 
from  meta-task.  If,  however,  machine  mj  has  been  previously  assigned  to  a  task  f,,  choose  from  ti  and  4  the 
task  that  has  the  higher  sufferage  value,  assign  mj  to  the  chosen  task,  and  remove  the  chosen  task  from  the 
meta-task.  The  imchosen  task  will  not  be  considered  again  for  this  execution  of  the  for  statement,  but  shall 
be  considered  for  the  next  iteration  of  the  do  loop  beginning  on  Line  (4).  When  all  the  iterations  of  the  for 
loop  are  completed  (i.e.,  when  one  execution  of  the  for  statement  is  completed),  update  the  machine  ready 
time  of  each  machine  that  is  assigned  a  new  task.  Perform  the  next  iteration  of  the  do  loop  beginning  on 
Line  (4)  until  all  tasks  have  been  mapped. 

Table  3  shows  a  scenario  in  which  the  Sufferage  will  outperform  the  Min-min.  Table  3  shows  the 
expected  execution  time  values  for  four  tasks  on  four  machines  (all  initially  idle).  In  this  case,  the  Min- 
min  heuristic  gives  a  makespan  of  93  and  the  Sufferage  heuristic  gives  a  makespan  of  78.  Figure  3  gives  a 
pictorial  representation  of  the  assignments  made  for  the  case  in  Table  3. 

From  the  pseudo  code  given  in  Figure  2,  it  can  be  observed  that  first  execution  of  the  for  statement  on 
Line  (6)  takes  0{Sm)  time.  The  number  of  task  assignments  made  in  one  execution  of  this  for  statement 
depends  on  the  total  number  of  machines  in  the  HC  suite,  the  number  of  machines  that  are  being  contended 
for  among  different  tasks,  and  the  number  of  tasks  in  the  meta-task  being  mapped.  In  the  worst  case,  only 
one  task  assignment  will  be  made  in  each  execution  of  the  for  statement.  Then  meta-task  size  will  decrease 
by  one  at  each  for  statement  execution.  The  outer  do  loop  will  be  iterated  S  times  to  map  the  whole  meta- 
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task.  Therefore,  in  the  worst  case,  the  time  T{S)  taken  to  map  a  meta-task  of  size  S  will  be 


T{S)  =  Sm+{S—  l)m  +  {S  —  2)m -\ - \-m 


T{S)  =  0{S^m) 


In  the  best  case,  there  are  as  many  machines  as  there  are  tasks  in  the  meta-task,  and  there  is  no  contention 
among  the  tasks.  Then  all  the  tasks  are  assigned  in  the  first  execution  of  the  for  statement  so  that  T{S)  = 
0{Sm) .  Let  ©  be  a  number  quantifying  the  extent  of  contention  among  the  tasks  for  the  different  machines. 
The  complexity  of  the  Sufferage  heuristic  can  then  be  given  as  0(a5m),  where  1  <  a  <  5.  It  can  be  seen 
that  a  is  equal  to  5  in  the  worst  case,  and  is  1  in  the  best  case;  these  values  of  a  are  numerically  equal  to  the 
number  of  iterations  of  the  do  loop  on  Line  (4),  for  the  worst  and  the  best  case,  respectively. 


Table  3:  An  example  expected  execution  time  matrix  that  illustrates  the  situation  where  the  Sufferage 
heuristic  outperforms  the  Min-min  heuristic. 


mo 

m 

mi 

m2, 

to 

40 

48 

134 

50 

tl 

50 

82 

88 

89 

t2 

55 

68 

94 

93 

h 

52 

60 

78 

108 

The  batch  mode  heuristics  can  cause  some  tasks  to  be  starved  of  machines.  Let  ^  be  a  subset  of  meta¬ 
task  Mi  consisting  of  tasks  that  were  mapped  (as  part  of  Mi)  at  the  mapping  event  i  at  time  x,-  but  did  not 
begin  execution  by  the  next  mapping  event  at  x,+i .  Hi  is  the  subset  of  Mi  that  is  included  in  Mi+i .  Due  to 
the  expected  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  tasks,  the  meta-task  M/+i  may  be  mapped  so  that  some  or  all  of 
the  tasks  arriving  between  x,-  and  X/-|.i  may  begin  executing  before  the  tasks  in  set  Hi  do.  It  is  possible  that 
some  or  all  of  the  tasks  in  H  may  be  included  in  Hi+\.  This  probability  increases  as  the  number  of  new 
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tasks  arriving  between  T/  and  Tj+i  increases.  In  general,  some  tasks  may  be  remapped  at  each  successive 
mapping  event  without  actually  beginning  execution  (i.e.,  the  task  is  starving  for  a  machine).  This  impacts 
the  response  time  the  user  sees  (this  is  examined  as  a  “sharing  penalty”  in  [17]). 


using  Min-min  using  Sufferage 

Figure  3:  An  example  scenario  (based  on  Table  3)  where  the  Sufferage  gives  a  shorter  makespan  than 
the  Min-min  (bar  heights  are  proportional  to  task  execution  times). 

To  reduce  starvation,  aging  schemes  are  implemented.  The  of  a  task  is  set  to  zero  when  it  is  mapped 
for  the  first  time  and  incremented  by  one  each  time  the  task  is  remapped.  Let  g  be  a  constant  that  can  be 
adjusted  empirically  to  change  the  extent  to  which  aging  affects  the  operation  of  the  heuristic.  An  aging 
factor.  ^  =  (1  -h  age/a),  is  then  computed  for  each  task.  For  the  experiments  in  this  study,  a  is  arbitrarily 
set  to  10  (e.g.,  in  this  case  the  aging  factor  for  a  task  increases  by  one  after  every  ten  remappings  of  the 
task).  The  aging  factor  is  used  to  enhance  the  probability  of  an  “older”  task  beginning  before  the  tasks 
that  would  otherwise  begin  first.  In  the  Min-min  heuristic,  for  each  task,  the  completion  time  obtained  in 
Line  (5)  of  Figure  1  is  multiplied  by  the  corresponding  value  for  As  the  age  of  a  task  increases,  its  age- 
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compensated  expected  completion  time  (i.e.,  one  used  to  determine  the  mapping)  gets  increasingly  smaller 
than  its  original  expected  completion  time.  This  increases  its  probability  of  being  selected  in  T.ine  (6)  in 
Figure  1. 

For  the  Max-min  heuristic,  the  completion  time  of  a  task  is  multiplied  by  In  the  Sufiferage  heuristic, 
the  sufiferage  value  computed  in  Line  (8)  in  Figure  2  is  multiplied  by 

4.  Simulation  Procedure 

The  mappings  are  simulated  using  a  discrete  event  simulator  (e.g.,  [5,  14,  22]).  The  task  arrivals  are 
modeled  by  a  Poisson  random  process.  The  simulator  contains  an  ETC  (expected  time  to  compute)  matrix 
that  contains  the  expected  execution  times  of  a  task  on  all  machines,  for  all  the  tasks  that  can  arrive  for 
service.  The  ETC  matrix  entries  used  in  the  simulation  studies  represent  the  values  (in  seconds)  that  the 
heuristic  would  use  in  its  operation.  The  actual  execution  time  of  a  task  can  be  different  than  the  value  given 
by  the  ETC  matrix.  This  variation  is  modeled  by  generating  a  simulated  actual  execution  time  for  each 
task  by  sampling  a  Gaussian  probability  density  function  with  variance  equal  to  three  times  the  expected 
execution  time  of  the  task  and  mean  equal  to  the  expected  execution  time  of  the  task  (e.g.,  [2,  20]).  If  the 
sampling  results  in  a  negative  value,  the  value  is  discarded  and  the  same  probability  density  function  is 
sampled  again  (i.e.,  a  truncated  Gaussian  distribution  is  sampled).  This  process  is  repeated  until  a  positive 
value  is  returned  by  the  sampling  process. 

In  an  ETC  matrix,  the  numbers  along  a  row  indicate  the  estimated  expected  execution  times  of  the 
corresponding  task  on  different  machines.  The  average  variation  along  the  rows  is  referred  to  as  the  machine 
heterogeneity  [2].  Similarly,  the  numbers  along  a  column  of  the  ETC  matrix  indicate  the  estimated  expected 
execution  times  of  the  machine  for  different  tasks.  The  average  variation  along  the  columns  is  referred  to  as 
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the  task  heterogeneity  [2].  One  classification  of  heterogeneity  is  to  divide  it  into  high  heterogeneity  and  low 
heterogeneity.  Based  on  the  above  idea,  four  categories  were  proposed  for  the  ETC  matrix  in  [2]:  (a)  high 
task  heterogeneity  and  high  machine  heterogeneity  (HiHil.  (b)  high  task  heterogeneity  and  low  machine 
heterogeneity  (HiLp),  (c)  low  task  heterogeneity  and  high  machine  heterogeneity  (LoHi),  and  (d)  low  task 
heterogeneity  and  low  machine  heterogeneity  (LoLoV 

The  ETC  matrix  can  be  further  classified  into  two  classes,  consistent  and  inconsistent  [2],  which  are 
orthogonal  to  the  previous  classifications.  For  a  consistent  ETC  matrix,  if  machine  rrix  has  a  lower  execution 
time  than  machine  niy  for  task  4,  then  the  same  is  true  for  any  task  U.  The  ETC  matrices  that  are  not  consis¬ 
tent  are  inconsistent  ETC  matrices.  Inconsistent  ETC  matrices  occur  in  practice  when:  (1)  there  is  a  variety 
of  different  machine  architectures  in  the  HC  suite  (e.g.,  parallel  machines,  superscalars,  workstations),  and 
(2)  there  is  a  variety  of  different  computational  needs  among  the  tasks  (e.g.,  readily  parallelizable  tasks, 
difficult  to  parallelize  tasks,  tasks  that  are  floating  point  intensive,  simple  text  formatting  tasks).  Thus,  the 
way  in  which  a  task’s  needs  correspond  to  a  machine’s  capabilities  may  differ  for  each  possible  pairing  of 
tasks  to  machines. 

As  a  subclass  of  inconsistent  ETC  matrices,  a  semi-consistent  class  could  also  be  defined.  A  semi- 
consistent  ETC  matrix  is  characterized  by  a  consistent  sub-matrix.  In  the  semi-consistent  ETC  matrices  used 
here,  50%  of  the  tasks  and  25%  of  the  machines  define  a  consistent  sub-matrix.  Furthermore,  it  is  assumed 
that  for  a  particular  task  the  execution  times  that  fall  within  the  consistent  sub-matrix  are  smaller  than  those 
that  fall  out.  This  assumption  is  justified  because  one  way  for  some  machines  to  perform  consistently  for 
some  tasks  is  to  be  very  much  faster  for  those  tasks  than  the  other  machines. 

Let  an  ETC  matrix  have  tmax  rows  and  nimca  columns.  Random  ETC  matrices  that  belong  to  the  different 
categories  are  generated  in  the  following  manner: 
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1 .  Let  be  an  arbitrary  constant  quantifying  task  heterogeneity,  being  smaller  for  low  task  heterogeneity. 
Let  ^  be  a  number  picked  from  the  uniform  random  distribution  with  range  [1 ,  F,]. 

2.  Let  be  an  arbitrary  constant  quantifying  machine  heterogeneity,  being  smaller  for  low  machine 
heterogeneity.  Let  ^  be  a  number  picked  from  the  uniform  random  distribution  with  range  [  1 ,  F^] . 

3 .  Sample  Nt  tmax  times  to  get  a  vector  £[0 . .  {tmax  ~  1 )  ]  • 

4.  Generate  the  ETC  matrix,  e[0. .  {tmax  —  1 )  >  0-  •  {f^max  —  1 )]  by  the  following  algorithm: 

for  ti  from  0  to  {tmax  -  1) 

for  nij  from  0  to  {nimax  -  1) 
pick  a  new  value  for  Nm 
e[U}]  =  q[i]*Nm 
endfor 
endfor 


From  the  raw  ETC  matrix  generated  above,  a  semi-consistent  matrix  could  be  generated  by  sorting  the 
execution  times  across  a  random  subset  of  the  machines  for  each  task  in  a  random  subset  of  tasks.  An 
inconsistent  ETC  matrix  could  be  obtained  simply  by  leaving  the  raw  ETC  matrix  as  such.  Consistent  ETC 
matrices  were  not  considered  in  this  study  because  they  are  least  likely  to  arise  in  the  current  intended 
MSHN  environment. 

In  the  experiments  described  here,  the  values  of  F/  for  low  and  high  task  heterogeneities  are  1000  and 
3000,  respectively.  The  values  of  F^  for  low  and  high  machine  heterogeneities  are  10  and  100,  respectively. 
These  heterogeneous  ranges  are  based  on  one  type  of  expected  environment  for  MSHN. 
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5.  Experimental  Results  and  Discussion 


5.1.  Overview 

The  experimental  evaluation  of  the  heuristics  is  performed  in  three  parts.  In  the  first  part,  the  immediate 
mode  heuristics  are  compared  using  various  metrics.  The  second  part  involves  a  comparison  of  the  batch 
mode  heuristics.  The  third  part  is  the  comparison  of  the  batch  mode  and  the  immediate  mode  heuristics. 
Unless  stated  otherwise,  the  following  are  valid  for  the  experiments  described  here.  The  number  of  machines 
is  held  constant  at  20,  and  the  experiments  are  performed  for  |  A”  |  =  {1000,  2000}.  All  heuristics  are 
evaluated  in  a  HiHi  heterogeneity  environment,  both  for  the  inconsistent  and  the  semi-consistent  cases, 
because  these  correspond  to  some  of  the  currently  expected  MSHN  environments. 

For  each  value  of  |  jRT  |,  tasks  are  mapped  under  two  different  Poisson  arrival  rates,  ^  and  such 
that  Xh  >  Xi-  The  value  of  Xh  is  chosen  empirically  to  be  high  enough  to  allow  at  most  50%  tasks  to  have 
completed  when  the  last  task  in  the  set  arrives.  That  is,  for  Xh,  when  at  least  50%  of  the  tasks  execute  no 
new  tasks  are  arriving.  This  may  correspond  to  a  situation  when  tasks  are  submitted  during  the  day  but  not 
at  night. 

In  contrast,  X]  is  chosen  to  be  low  enough  to  allow  at  least  90%  of  the  tasks  to  have  completed  when  the 
last  task  in  the  set  arrives.  That  is,  for  Xi,  when  at  most  10%  of  the  tasks  execute  no  new  tasks  are  arriving. 
This  may  correspond  more  closely  than  Xh  to  a  situation  where  tasks  arrive  continuously.  The  difference 
between  Xh  and  Xi  can  ^so  be  considered  to  represent  a  difference  in  burstiness. 

Some  experiments  were  also  performed  at  a  third  arrival  rate  where  Xt  was  high  enough  to  ensure 
that  only  20%  of  the  tasks  have  completed  when  the  last  task  in  the  set  arrived.  The  MCT  heuristic  was  used 
as  a  basis  for  these  percentages.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  task  arrival  rate  is  set  to  Xh. 
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Example  comparisons  are  discussed  in  Subsections  5.2  to  5.4.  Each  data  point  in  the  comparison  charts 
is  an  average  over  50  trials,  where  for  each  trial  the  simulated  actual  task  execution  times  are  chosen  inde¬ 
pendently.  The  makespan  for  each  trial  for  each  heuristic  has  been  normalized  with  respect  to  the  benchmark 
heuristic,  which  is  the  MCT  for  immediate  mode  heuristics,  and  the  Min-min  for  the  batch  mode  heuristics. 
The  Min-min  serves  as  a  benchmark  also  for  the  experiments  where  batch  mode  heuristics  are  compared 
with  immediate  mode  hemlstics.  Each  bar  (except  the  one  for  the  benchmark  heuristic)  in  the  comparison 
charts  gives  a  95%  confidence  interval  (shown  as  an  “I”  on  the  top  of  bars)  for  the  mean  of  the  normalized 
value.  Occasionally  the  upper  boxmd,  lower  bound,  or  the  entire  confidence  interval  is  not  distinguishable 
from  the  mean  value  for  the  scale  used  in  the  graphs  here.  More  general  conclusions  about  the  heuristics’ 
performance  are  in  Section  6. 

5.2.  Comparisons  of  the  immediate  mode  heuristics 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  immediate  mode  heuristics  are  investigated  under  the  following  conditions. 
In  the  KPB  heuristic,  k  is  equal  to  20%.  This  particular  value  of  k  was  foimd  to  give  the  lowest  makespan 
for  the  KPB  heuristic  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments.  For  the  SA,  the  lower  threshold  and  the  upper 
threshold  for  the  load  balance  index  are  0.6  and  0.9,  respectively.  Once  again  these  values  were  found  to 
give  optimum  values  of  makespan  for  the  SA. 

In  Figure  4,  the  immediate  mode  heuristics  are  compared  based  on  normalized  makespan  for  inconsistent 
HiHi  heterogeneity.  From  Figure  4,  it  can  be  noted  that  the  KPB  heuristic  completes  the  execution  of  the 
last  finishing  task  earlier  than  the  other  heuristics  (however,  it  is  only  slightly  better  than  the  MCT).  For 
k  =  20%  and  m  =  20,  the  KPB  heuristic  forces  a  task  to  choose  a  machine  from  a  subset  of  foiu:  machines. 
These  four  machines  have  the  lowest  execution  times  for  the  given  task.  The  chosen  machine  would  give 
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the  smallest  completion  time  as  compared  to  other  machines  in  the  set. 

Figure  5  compares  the  normalized  makespans  of  the  different  immediate  mode  heuristics  for  semi- 
consistent  HiHi  heterogeneity.  As  shown  in  Figures  4  and  5,  the  relative  performance  of  the  different 
immediate  mode  heuristics  is  impacted  by  the  degree  of  consistency  of  the  ETC  matrices.  However,  the 
KPB  still  performs  best,  closely  followed  by  the  MCT. 
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Figure  4:  Makespan  for  the  immediate  mode  heuristics  for  inconsistent  HiHi  heterogeneity. 


For  the  semi-consistent  type  of  heterogeneity,  machines  within  a  particular  subset  perform  tasks  that 
lie  within  a  particular  subset  faster  than  other  machines.  From  Figure  5,  it  can  be  observed  that  for  semi- 
consistent  ETC  matrices,  the  MET  heuristic  performs  the  worst.  For  the  semi-consistent  matrices  used  in 
these  simulations,  the  MET  heuristic  maps  half  of  the  tasks  to  the  same  machine,  considerably  increasing  the 
load  imbalance.  Although  the  KPB  considers  only  the  fastest  four  machines  for  each  task  for  the  particular 
value  of  k  used  here  (which  happen  to  be  the  same  four  machines  for  half  of  the  tasks),  the  performance 
does  not  differ  much  from  the  inconsistent  HiHi  case.  Additional  experiments  have  shown  that  the  KPB 
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performance  is  quite  insensitive  to  values  of  k  as  long  as  k  is  larger  than  the  minimum  value  (where  the 
KPB  heuristic  is  reduced  to  the  MET  heuristic).  For  example,  when  k  is  doubled  from  its  minimum  value 
of  5%,  the  makespan  decreases  by  a  factor  of  about  five.  However  a  further  doubling  of  k  brings  down  the 
makespan  by  a  factor  of  only  about  1.2. 
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Figure  5:  Makespan  of  the  immediate  mode  heuristics  for  semi-consistent  HiHi  heterogeneity. 


5.3.  Comparisons  of  the  batch  mode  heuristics 

Figure  6  compares  the  batch  mode  heuristics  based  on  normalized  makespan.  In  these  comparisons, 
unless  otherwise  stated,  the  regular  time  interval  strategy  is  employed  to  schedule  meta-task  mapping  events. 
The  time  interval  is  set  to  10  seconds.  This  value  was  empirically  found  to  optimize  makespan  over  other 
values.  From  Figure  6,  it  can  be  noted  that  the  Sufiferage  heuristic  outperforms  the  Min-min  and  the  Max- 
min  heuristics  based  on  makespan  (although,  it  is  only  slightly  better  than  the  Min-min).  The  Sufferage 
heuristic  considers  the  “loss”  in  completion  time  of  a  task  if  it  is  not  assigned  to  its  first  choice  in  making 
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Figure  6:  Makespan  of  the  batch  mode  heuristics  for  the  regular  time  interval  strategy  and  inconsistent 
HiHi  heterogeneity. 

the  mapping  decisions.  By  assigning  their  first  choice  machines  to  the  tasks  that  have  the  highest  sufferage 
values  among  all  contending  tasks,  the  Sufferage  heruistic  reduces  the  overall  completion  time. 

Furthermore,  it  can  be  noted  that  the  makespan  given  by  the  Max-min  is  much  larger  than  the  makespans 
obtained  by  the  other  two  heuristics.  Using  reasoning  similar  to  that  given  in  Subsection  3.3  for  explaining 
better  expected  performance  for  the  Min-min,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Max-min  assignments  change  a  given 
machine’s  ready  time  status  by  a  larger  amoxmt  than  the  Min-min  assignments  do.  If  tasks  i,-  and  tk  are 
contending  for  a  particular  machine  mj,  then  the  Max-min  assigns  ntj  to  the  task  (say  tj)  that  will  increase 
the  ready  time  of  mj  more.  This  decreases  the  probability  that  will  still  have  its  earliest  completion  time  on 
mj  and  shall  be  assigned  to  it.  Experimental  data  shows  that  the  percentage  of  tasks  assigned  their  minimum 
execution  time  machine  is  likely  to  be  lower  for  the  Max-min  than  for  other  batch  mode  heuristics  [17].  It 
might  be  expected  that  a  larger  makespan  will  result  if  a  larger  number  of  tasks  is  assigned  to  the  machines 
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that  do  not  have  the  best  execution  times  for  those  tasks.  Although  not  shown  here,  the  results  for  makespan 
for  semi-consistent  HiHi  are  similar  to  those  for  inconsistent  HiHi. 

The  impact  of  aging  on  batch  mode  heuristics  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  The  Min-min  without  aging  is 
used  here  to  normalize  the  performance  of  the  other  heuristics.  The  Max-min  benefits  most  from  flie  aging 
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Figure  7 :  Makespan  for  the  batch  mode  heuristics  for  the  regular  time  interval  strategy  with  and  without 
aging  for  inconsistent  HiHi  heterogeneity. 


scheme.  Recall  that  the  Min-min  performs  much  better  than  the  Max-min  when  there  is  no  aging.  Aging 
modifies  the  Max-min’s  operation  so  that  tasks  with  smaller  completion  times  can  be  scheduled  prior  to 
those  with  larger  completion  times,  thus  reducing  the  negative  aspects  of  that  technique.  This  is  discussed 
further  in  [17]. 

Figure  8  shows  the  result  of  repeating  the  above  experiments  with  a  fixed  cotmt  strategy  for  a  batch 
size  of  40.  This  particular  batch  size  was  foimd  to  give  an  optimum  value  of  the  makespan  for  the  Min- 
min  heuristic.  The  Min-min  with  regular  time  interval  strategy  (interval  of  ten  seconds)  is  used  here  to 
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normalize  the  performance  of  the  other  heuristics.  Figure  8  compares  regular  time  interval  strategy  and 
fixed  count  strategy  on  the  basis  of  normalized  makespans  given  by  different  heuristics  for  inconsistent 
HiHi  heterogeneity.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  fixed  coimt  approach  gives  similar  results  for  the  Min-min 
and  the  Sufferage  heuristics.  The  Max-min  heuristic,  however,  benefits  considerably  from  the  fixed  coimt 
approach;  makespan  drops  to  about  60%  for  j  AT  |=  1000,  and  to  about  50%  for  |  |=  2000  as  compared 

to  the  makespan  given  by  the  regular  time  interval  strategy.  A  possible  explanation  lies  in  a  conceptual 
element  of  similarity  between  the  fixed  count  approach  and  the  aging  scheme.  The  value  of  k  =  40  used 
here  resulted  in  batch  sizes  that  were  smaller  than  those  using  the  ten  second  regular  time  interval  strategy. 
Thus,  small  tasks  waiting  to  execute  will  have  fewer  tasks  to  compete  with,  and,  hence,  less  chance  of  being 
delayed  by  a  larger  task.  Although  not  shown  here,  the  results  for  the  semi-consistent  case  show  that  as 
compared  to  the  inconsistent  case,  the  regular  time  interval  approach  gives  slightly  better  results  than  the 
fixed  count  approach  for  the  Sufferage  and  the  Min-min.  For  the  Max-min,  however,  for  both  inconsistent 
and  semi-consistent  cases,  the  fixed  count  strategy  gives  a  much  larger  improvement  over  the  regular  time 
strategy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  results  given  here  are  for  inconsistent  HiHi  heterogeneity.  For  other 
t3^es  of  heterogeneity  the  results  might  be  different.  For  example,  for  inconsistent  LoLo  heterogeneity,  the 
performance  of  the  Max-min  is  almost  identical  to  that  of  the  Min-min  [17]. 

5.4.  Comparing  immediate  mode  and  batch  mode  heuristics 

In  Figure  9,  two  immediate  mode  heuristics,  the  MCT  and  the  KPB,  are  compared  with  two  batch  mode 
heuristics,  the  Min-min  and  the  Sufferage.  The  comparison  is  performed  with  Poisson  arrival  rate  set  to 
Xh-  It  can  be  noted  that  for  this  “high”  arrival  rate  and  1  ^  |=  2000,  batch  mode  heuristics  are  superior  to 
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Figure  8:  Comparison  of  the  makespans  given  by  the  regular  time  interval  strategy  and  the  fixed  coimt 
strategy  for  inconsistent  HiHi  heterogeneity. 


immediate  mode  heuristics.  This  is  because  the  number  of  tasks  waiting  to  begin  execution  is  likely  to  be 
larger  in  the  above  circumstances  than  in  any  other  considered  here,  which  in  turn  means  that  rescheduling 
is  likely  to  improve  many  more  mappings  in  such  a  system.  The  immediate  mode  heuristics  consider  only 
one  task  when  they  try  to  optimize  machine  assignment,  and  do  not  reschedule.  Recall  that  the  mapping 
heuristics  use  a  combination  of  expected  and  actual  task  execution  times  to  compute  machine  ready  times. 
The  immediate  mode  heuristics  are  likely  to  approach  the  performance  of  the  batch  ones  at  low  task  arrival 
rates,  because  then  both  classes  of  heuristics  have  comparable  information  about  the  actual  execution  times 
of  the  tasks.  For  example,  at  a  certain  low  arrival  rate,  the  100-th  arriving  task  might  find  that  70  previously 
arrived  tasks  have  completed.  At  a  higher  arrival  rate,  only  20  tasks  might  have  completed  when  the  100-th 
task  arrived.  The  above  observation  is  supported  by  the  graph  in  Figure  10,  which  shows  that  the  relative 
performance  difference  between  immediate  and  batch  mode  heuristics  decreases  with  a  decrease  in  arrival 
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rate.  Given  the  observation  that  the  KPB  and  the  Sufferage  perform  almost  similarly  at  this  low  arrival  rate, 
it  might  be  better  to  use  the  KPB  heuristic  because  of  its  smaller  computational  complexity. 

Figure  1 1  shows  the  performance  difference  between  immediate  and  batch  mode  heuristics  at  an  even 
faster  arrival  rate  of  Xf  h  can  be  seen  that  for  |  AT  |=  2000  batch  mode  hemistics  outperform  immediate 
mode  heuristics  with  a  larger  margin  here.  Although  not  shown  in  the  results  here,  the  makespan  values  for 
all  heuristics  are  larger  for  lower  arrival  rate.  This  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  at  lower  arrival  rates,  there 
typically  is  more  machine  idle  time. 
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Figure  9;  Comparison  of  the  makespan  given  by  batch  mode  heuristics  (regular  time  interval  strategy) 
and  immediate  mode  heuristics  for  inconsistent  HiHi  heterogeneity  and  an  arrival  rate  ofXk- 
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6.  Conclusions 

New  and  previously  proposed  dynamic  matching  and  scheduling  heuristics  for  mapping  independent 
tasks  onto  HC  systems  were  compared  under  a  variety  of  simulated  computational  enviromnents.  Five 
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Figure  10:  Comparison  of  the  makespan  given  by  batch  mode  heuristics  (regular  time  interval  strategy) 
and  immediate  mode  heuristics  for  inconsistent  HiHi  heterogeneity  and  an  arrival  rate  of  X,;. 
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Figure  11:  Comparison  of  the  makespan  given  by  batch  mode  heuristics  (regular  time  interval  strategy) 
and  immediate  mode  heuristics  for  inconsistent  HiHi  heterogeneity  and  an  arrival  rate  of  X/. 
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inunediate  mode  heuristics  and  three  batch  mode  heuristics  were  studied. 

In  the  immediate  mode,  for  both  the  semi-consistent  and  the  inconsistent  types  of  HiHi  heterogeneity, 
the  KPB  heuristic  outperformed  the  other  heuristics  (however,  the  KPB  was  only  slightly  better  than  the 
MCT).  The  relative  performance  of  the  OLB  and  the  MET  with  respect  to  the  makespan  reversed  when  the 
heterogeneity  was  changed  from  the  inconsistent  to  the  semi-consistent.  The  OLB  did  better  than  the  MET 
for  the  semi-consistent  case. 

In  the  batch  mode,  for  the  semi-consistent  and  the  inconsistent  types  of  HiHi  heterogeneity,  the  Sufferage 
performed  the  best  (though,  the  Sufferage  was  only  slightly  better  than  the  Min-min).  The  batch  mode 
heuristics  Were  shown  to  give  a  smaller  makespan  than  the  immediate  ones  for  large  |  K  |  and  high  task 
arrival  rate.  For  smaller  values  of  |  .ST  |  and  lower  task  arrival  rates,  the  improvement  in  makespan  offered  by 
batch  mode  heuristics  was  shown  to  be  nominal. 

This  study  quantifies  how  the  relative  performance  of  these  dynamic  mapping  heuristics  depends  on 
(a)  the  consistency  property  of  the  ETC  matrix,  and  (b)  the  arrival  rate  of  the  tasks.  Thus,  the  choice  of 
the  heuristic  that  is  best  to  use  in  a  given  heterogeneous  environment  will  be  a  function  of  such  factors. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  to  include  a  set  of  heuristics  in  a  resource  management  system  for  HC,  and  then 
use  the  heuristic  that  is  most  appropriate  for  a  given  situation  (as  will  be  done  in  the  Scheduling  Advisor  for 
MSHN). 

Researchers  can  build  on  the  evaluation  techniques  and  results  presented  here  in  future  efforts  by  consid¬ 
ering  other  non-preemptive  dynamic  heuristics,  as  well  as  preemptive  ones.  Furthermore,  in  future  studies, 
tasks  can  be  characterized  in  more  complex  ways  (e.g.,  inter-task  communications,  deadlines,  priorities  [3]) 
and  using  other  environmental  factors  (e.g.,  task  arrival  rates,  degrees  of  heterogeneity,  number  of  machines 
in  the  HC  suite,  impact  of  changing  the  variance  when  simulating  actual  task  execution  times).  Thus,  the 
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studies  given  in  this  paper  illustrate  some  evaluation  techniques,  examine  important  heuristics,  and  provide 
comparisons,  as  well  as  act  as  a  framework  for  future  research. 
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Abstract 

The  focus  of  this  invited  keynote  paper  (to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  H.  J.  Siegel)  is  mixed-machine  heteroge¬ 
neous  computing,  where  a  suite  of  different  kinds 
of  high-performance  machines  are  interconnected  by 
high-speed  links.  Such  a  system  can  be  orchestrated 
to  perform  an  application  whose  subtasks  have  diverse 
execution  requirements.  Subtasks  are  assigned  to  and 
executed  on  the  machines  that  will  result  in  a  minimal 
overall  execution  time  for  the  task,  considering  factors 
including  inter-machine  communication  overhead.  A 
conceptual  model  of  the  automatic  decomposition  of 
tasks  and  assignment  of  subtasks  is  presented.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  static  and  dynamic  approaches  to  the  match¬ 
ing  and  scheduling  of  subtasks  are  summarized.  Some 
open  research  problems  are  discussed. 

1  Introduction 

Existing  high-performance  computers  typically 
achieve  only  a  fraction  of  their  peak  capabilities  on 
certain  portions  of  some  application  tasks  [8] .  This  is 
because  different  subtasks  of  an  application  can  have 
very  different  computational  requirements  that  result 
in  the  need  for  different  machine  capabilities.  A  sin¬ 
gle  machine  architecture  cannot  satisfy  all  the  compu¬ 
tational  requirements  of  certain  applications  equally 
well.  Thus,  the  use  of  a  heterogeneous  computing  en¬ 
vironment  is  more  appropriate. 

The  focus  of  this  invited  keynote  paper  (to 
be  presented  by  H.  J.  Siegel)  is  mixed-machine 
heterogeneous  computing  (HC) ,  where  a  suite  of  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  high-performance  machines  are  inter¬ 
connected  by  high-speed  links.  Such  a  system  pro¬ 
vides  a  variety  of  architectural  capabilities,  orches¬ 
trated  to  perform  an  application  whose  subtasks  have 
diverse  execution  requirements  [17].  The  task  must 
be  decomposed  into  subtasks,  where  each  subtask 
is  computationally  homogeneous,  and  different  sub¬ 
tasks  may  have  different  machine  architectural  re¬ 
quirements.  These  subtasks  may  share  initial  or  gen- 
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erated  data,  creating  the  potential  for  inter-machine 
data  transfer  overhead.  To  exploit  HC  systems  in  such 
situations,  each  subtask  must  be  assigned  to  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  the  machines  that  will  result  in  a  minimal 
overall  execution  time  for  the  task,  considering  fac¬ 
tors  including  inter-machine  communication  overhead. 
The  subtasks  can  be  assigned  either  prior  to  execution 
(statically)  or  during  the  execution  (dynamically) . 

Figure  1  shows  a  hypothetical  example  of  an  appli¬ 
cation  program  whose  various  subtasks  are  best  suited 
for  execution  on  different  machine  architectures  [8]. 
Executing  the  whole  program  on  a  SIMD  machine 
only  gives  approximately  five  times  the  performance 
achieved  by  a  baseline  serial  machine.  Only  the  SIMD 
portion  of  the  program  cam  be  executed  significantly 
faster  because  of  the  mismatch  between  each  subtask’s 
unique  computational  requirement  and  the  SIMD  ar¬ 
chitecture.  Alternatively,  the  use  of  four  different  ma¬ 
chines,  each  matched  to  the  computational  require¬ 
ments  of  the  subtask  to  which  it  was  assigned,  can 
result  in  an  execution  50  times  as  fast  as  the  baseline 
serial  machine. 

A  conceptual  model  for  automatic  HC  is  introduced 
in  Section  2.  As  an  example  of  current  research  in 
static  matching  and  scheduling.  Section  3  presents  a 
genetic-algorithm-based  approach.  Section  4  describes 
a  dynamic  mapping  algorithm  for  on-line  matching 
and  scheduling.  Open  problems  are  discussed  in  Sec¬ 
tion  5. 

2  A  Conceptual  Model  for  HC 

Typically,  users  of  HC  systems  must  perform  task 
decomposition  and  subtask  matching  and  scheduling 
themselves  (e.g.,[13,  15,  20]).  A  conceptual  model  for 
automatic  task  decomposition,  matching  subtasks  to 
machines,  and  scheduling  subtasks  is  shown  in  Figure 
2.  It  builds  on  the  model  presented  in  [18]  and  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  “conceptual”  model  because  no  complete 
automatic  implementation  currently  exists. 

In  stage  1,  using  information  about  the  expected 
types  of  application  tasks  and  about  the  machines  in 
the  HC  suite,  a  set  of  parameters  is  generated  that 


100  units  of  time  on  baseline  serial  machine 


II  — 

0.01  10  5  5 

almost  five  times  faster 
than  serial  baseline 


0.01  0.4  1  0.3 

over  50  times  faster 
than  serial  baseline 


Figure  1:  Hypothetical  example  of  the  advantage  of  using  a  heterogeneous  suite  of  machines,  where  the  hetero- 
geneous  suite  time  includes  intermachine  communication  overhead  (based  on  [8]).  Not  drawn  to  scale. 


is  relevant  to  both  the  computational  requirements  of 
the  applications  and  the  machine  capabilities  of  the 
HC  system.  For  each  parameter,  categories  for  com¬ 
putational  characteristics  and  categories  for  machine 
architecture  features  are  derived. 

In  stage  2,  task  profiling  decomposes  the  applica¬ 
tion  task  into  subtasks,  each  of  which  is  computation¬ 
ally  homogeneous.  The  computational  requirements 
for  each  subtask  are  then  quantified  by  profiling  the 
code  and  data.  Analytical  benchmarking  is  used  to 
quantify  how  effectively  each  of  the  available  machines 
in  the  suite  performs  on  each  of  the  types  of  compu¬ 
tations  being  considered. 

One  of  the  functions  of  stage  3  is  to  be  able  to  use 
the  information  from  stage  2  to  derive  the  estimated 
execution  time  of  each  subtask  on  each  machine  in  the 
HC  suite  and  the  associated  inter-machine  communi¬ 
cation  overhead.  Then,  these  static  results,  with  the 
machine  and  inter-machine  network  initial  loading  and 
^‘status”  (i.e.,  machine/network  faults  and  expected 
subtask/ transfer  completion  times)  are  used  to  gener¬ 
ate  an  assignment  of  the  subtasks  to  machines  and  an 
execution  schedule  based  on  certain  cost  metrics  (e.g., 
minimizing  the  overall  task  execution  time) . 

Stage  4  is  the  execution  of  the  given  application.  In 
dynamic  matching  and  scheduling  systems,  the  sub¬ 
task  completion  times  and  loading/status  of  the  ma¬ 
chines/network  are  monitored.  This  information  may 
be  used  to  reinvoke  the  matching  and  scheduling  of 
stage  3  to  improve  the  machine  assignment  and  exe¬ 
cution  schedule. 

Automatic  HC  is  relatively  new  field.  Frame¬ 
works  for  task  profiling,  analytical  benchmarking,  and 
mapping  (matching  and  scheduling)  have  been  pro¬ 
posed,  however,  further  research  is  needed  to  make 


this  conceptual  model  a  reality  [17,  18]. 

3  Static  Task  Mapping 

In  general,  the  problem  of  performing  matching  and 
scheduling  in  an  HC  environment  is  NP-complete  [5], 
and  therefore  some  heuristic  must  be  employed.  A 
variety  of  static  approaches  have  been  studied  for  dif¬ 
ferent  HC  models  (e.g.,  [4,  11,  16,  19]).  As  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  current  HC  research  on  mapping  statically,  a 
genetic-algorithm  approach  from  [21]  is  summarized. 
An  application  task  is  decomposed  into  a  set  of  sub¬ 
tasks  5.  Let  be  the  i-th  subtask.  An  HC  suite 
consists  of  a  set  of  machines  M.  Let  nij  be  the  j- 
th  machine.  Each  machine  can  be  a  diHerent  type. 
The  global  data  items  are  data  items  that  need  to  be 
transferred  between  subtasks. 

The  following  assumptions  about  the  applications 
and  HC  environment  are  made.  Each  application  task 
will  be  represented  by  a  DAG  (directed  acyclic  graph), 
whose  nodes  are  the  subtasks  that  need  to  be  executed 
to  perform  the  application  and  whose  arcs  are  the  data 
dependencies  between  subtasks.  (Note  that  while  the 
subtasks’  dependencies  are  represented  as  a  DAG,  sub¬ 
tasks  themselves  may  contain  loops.)  Each  edge  is  la¬ 
beled  by  the  global  data  item  that  is  transferred  over 
it.  The  application  task  has  exclusive  use  of  the  HC 
environment,  and  the  genetic-algorithm-based  mapper 
controls  the  HC  machine  suite  (hardware  platform). 
Subtask  execution  is  non-preemptive.  The  estimated 
expected  execution  time  of  each  subtask  on  each  ma¬ 
chine  is  known.  For  each  pair  of  machines  in  the  HC 
suite,  an  equation  for  estimating  the  time  to  send  data 
between  those  machines  as  a  function  of  data  set  size 
is  known. 

Genetic  algorithms  (GAs)  are  a  heuristic  approach 
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Figure  2:  Model  for  integrating  the  software  support  needed  for  automating  the  use  of  heterogeneous  computing 
systems  (based  on  [18]). 


to  optimization  problems  that  are  intractable.  The 
first  step  is  to  encode  some  of  the  possible  solutions 
2LS  chromosomes,  the  set  of  which  is  referred  to  as  a 
population.  In  the  [21]  approach,  each  chromosome 
consists  of  two  parts:  the  matching  string  (mat)  and 
the  scheduling  string  (ss).  If  mat(i)  =  j,  then  sub¬ 
task  Si  is  assigned  to  machine  m^.  Typically,  mul¬ 
tiple  subtasks  will  be  assigned  to  the  same  machine, 
and  then  executed  in  a  non-preemptive  manner  based 
on  an  ordering  that  obeys  the  precedence  constraints 
(data  dependencies)  specified  in  the  task  DAG.  The 
scheduling  string  is  a  topological  sort  of  the  DAG  rep¬ 
resenting  the  task  (i.e.,  a  valid  total  ordering  of  the 
partially  ordered  DAG).  If  ss{k)  =  i,  then  subtask  s,- 
is  the  k^h.  subtask  in  the  total  ordering.  Because  it 
is  a  topological  sort,  if  subtask  ss(Ar)  needs  a  global 
data  item  created  by  subtask  ss(J),  then  j  <  k.  The 
scheduling  string  gives  an  ordering  of  subtasks  that  is 
used  by  the  evaluation  step. 

Each  chromosome  is  associated  with  a  fitness  value, 
which  is  the  completion  time  of  the  solution  (i.e.,  map¬ 
ping)  represented  by  this  chromosome  (i.e.,  the  ex¬ 


pected  execution  time  of  the  application  task  if  the 
mapping  specified  by  this  chromosome  were  used). 
Overlapping  among  all  of  the  computations  and  com¬ 
munications  performed  is  limited  only  by  inter-subtask 
data  dependencies  and  the  availability  of  the  machines 
and  the  inter-machine  network. 

In  the  initial  population  generation  step,  a  prede¬ 
fined  number  of  distinct  chromosomes  are  randomly 
created.  The  solution  from  a  non-evolutionary  heuris¬ 
tic  is  also  included  in  the  initial  population.  After 
the  initial  population  is  determined,  the  genetic  algo¬ 
rithm  iterates  until  a  predefined  stopping  criterion  is 
met.  Each  iteration  consists  of  the  selection,  crossover, 
mutation,  and  evaluation  steps. 

In  the  selection  step,  some  members  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  are  removed  and  others  are  duplicated.  First, 
all  of  the  chromosomes  in  the  population  are  ordered 
(ranked)  by  their  fitness  values.  Then  a  rank-based 
roulette  wheel  selection  scheme  is  used  to  implement 
proportionate  selection.  The  population  size  is  kept 
constant  and  a  chromosome  representing  a  better  so¬ 
lution  has  a  higher  probability  of  having  one  or  more 


copies  in  the  next  generation  population.  This  GA  ap¬ 
proach  also  incorporates  elitism,  i.e.,  the  best  solution 
found  so  far  is  always  kept  in  the  population. 

The  selection  step  is  followed  by  the  crossover  step, 
where  some  chromosomes  are  paired  and  correspond¬ 
ing  components  of  the  paired  chromosomes  are  ex¬ 
changed.  The  crossover  operator  for  the  scheduling 
strings  randomly  chooses  some  pairs  of  the  schedul¬ 
ing  strings  in  the  current  population.  For  each  pair, 
it  randomly  generates  a  cutoff  point,  and  divides  the 
scheduling  strings  of  the  pair  into  top  and  bottom 
parts.  Then,  the  subtasks  in  each  bottom  part  are  re¬ 
ordered  using  the  relative  positions  of  these  subtasks 
in  the  other  original  scheduling  string,  thus  guaran¬ 
teeing  that  the  newly  generated  scheduling  strings  are 
valid  schedules.  The  crossover  operator  for  the  match¬ 
ing  strings  randomly  chooses  some  pairs  of  the  match¬ 
ing  strings  in  the  current  population.  For  each  pair,  it 
randomly  generates  a  cutoff  point,  and  divides  both 
matching  strings  of  the  pair  into  two  parts.  Then 
the  machine  assignments  of  the  bottom  parts  are  ex¬ 
changed. 

The  next  step  is  mutation.  The  scheduling  string 
mutation  operator  randomly  chooses  some  scheduling 
strings  in  the  current  population.  Then  for  each  cho¬ 
sen  scheduling  string,  it  randomly  selects  a  victim  sub¬ 
task.  The  valid  range  of  the  victim  subtask  is  the  set 
of  the  positions  in  the  scheduling  string  at  which  this 
victim  subtask  can  be  placed  and  still  have  a  valid 
topological  sort  of  the  DAG.  The  victim  subtask  is 
moved  randomly  to  another  position  in  the  schedul¬ 
ing  string  within  its  valid  range.  The  matching  string 
mutation  operator  randomly  chooses  some  matching 
strings  in  the  current  population.  For  each  chosen 
matching  string,  it  randomly  selects  a  subtask  entry. 
Then  the  machine  assignment  for  the  selected  entry  is 
changed  randomly  to  another  machine. 

The  laist  step  of  an  evolution  iteration  is  the 
evaluation  step  to  determine  the  fitness  value  of  each 
chromosome  in  the  current  population.  A  communi¬ 
cation  subsystem  that  is  modeled  after  a  HiPPI  LAN 
with  a  central  crossbar  switch  was  assumed  for  the 
tests  that  were  conducted.  As  stated  earlier,  the  above 
steps  of  selection,  crossover,  mutation,  and  evaluation 
are  repeated  until  one  of  the  stopping  criteria  are  met: 
(1)  the  number  of  iterations  reaches  some  limit  (e.g., 
1000),  (2)  the  population  converged  (all  the  chromo¬ 
somes  had  the  same  fitness  value),  or  (3)  the  best  so¬ 
lution  found  was  not  improved  after  some  number  of 
iterations  (e.g.,  150), 

In  the  tests  of  this  GA  approach  in  [21],  simu¬ 
lated  program  behaviors  were  used.  Small-scale  tests 


were  conducted  with  up  to  ten  subtasks,  three  ma¬ 
chines,  and  population  size  50.  For  each  test,  the  GA 
approach  found  a  solution  (mapping)  that  had  the 
same  expected  completion  time  for  the  task  as  that 
of  the  optimal  solution  found  by  exhaustive  search. 
Larger  tests  with  up  to  100  subtasks,  20  machines, 
and  population  size  200  were  conducted.  This  GA  ap¬ 
proach  produced  solutions  (mappings)  that  averaged 
from  150%  to  200%  better  than  those  produced  by  the 
non-evolutionary  levelized  min-time  (LMI)  heuristic 
proposed  in  [10].  The  heuristic  in  [10]  was  selected 
for  comparison  because  it  used  a  similar  model  of  HC. 
The  GA  approach  took  much  more  time  to  generate 
the  mappings  than  did  the  LMT  approach;  however, 
if  the  mappings  are  being  created  off-line,  prior  to  run 
time,  for  production  tasks  that  will  be  executed  re¬ 
peatedly,  the  generation  time  is  worthwhile. 

4  Dynamic  Task  Mapping 

The  static  mapping  algorithms  assume  that  accu¬ 
rate  estimates  are  available  for  parameters  such  as 
subtask  completion  times.  However,  in  general,  such 
estimates  have  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  them.  There¬ 
fore,  dynamic  mapping  algorithms  that  can  handle  the 
uncertainty  may  be  needed.  Researchers  have  pro¬ 
posed  different  dynamic  algorithms  for  varying  HC 
models  (e.g.,  [3,  6,  9,  14]).  In  dynamic  mapping  al¬ 
gorithms,  machines  can  come  on-line  and  go  off-line 
at  run  time. 

As  an  example  of  current  Purdue  research  on 
dynamic  mapping,  an  algorithm  called  the  hybrid 
mapper  is  discussed  in  this  section.  The  hybrid  map¬ 
per  uses  some  results  based  on  an  initial  static  map¬ 
ping  in  conjunction  with  information  available  only  at 
execution  time.  It  is  based  on  the  list  scheduling  class 
of  algorithms  [10].  An  initial,  statically  obtained  map¬ 
ping  is  provided  as  input  to  the  hybrid  mapper.  If  the 
initial  mapping  is  not  provided,  it  should  be  obtained 
before  running  the  hybrid  mapper. 

An  HC  model  similar  to  the  one  described  in  Sec¬ 
tion  3  is  assumed  here.  Two  indices,  i  and  k  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  each  subtask  The  index  i  denotes 
that  Si^k  is  the  z-th  subtask  in  the  set  S  and  k  is  the 
block  number  assigned  to  it  by  the  partitioning  algo¬ 
rithm  described  below.  The  estimated  expected  com¬ 
putation  time  of  subtask  Si^k  on  machine  ruj  is  given 
by  The  earliest  time  at  which  machine  mj  is 

available  is  given  by  A[j], 

The  hybrid  mapper  executes  in  two  phases.  This 
first  phase  uses  the  initial  static  mapping,  expected 
subtask  computation  times,  and  expected  data  trans¬ 
fer  times  to  preprocess  the  DAG  that  represents  the 
application  off  line.  Initially,  the  DAG  is  partitioned 
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into  B  blocks,  numbered  consecutively  from  0  to  B— 1. 
The  partitioning  is  done  such  that  the  subtasks  within 
a  block  are  independent,  i.e.,  there  are  no  data  depen¬ 
dencies  among  the  subtasks  in  a  block.  Furthermore, 
for  each  block  k  subtask,  sj^k  >  there  exists  at  least  one 
incident  edge  (data  dependency)  such  that  the  source 
subtask  is  in  block  k  —  1,  i.e.,  an  incident  edge  from 
some  Si^k-i-  The  (B  —  l)-th  block  includes  the  sub¬ 
tasks  without  any  successors  and  the  0-th  block  in¬ 
cludes  only  those  subtasks  without  any  predecessors. 

Once  the  subtasks  in  the  DAG  are  partitioned,  each 
subtask  is  assigned  a  level  by  examining  the  subtasks 
from  block  B  —  1  to  block  0.  The  level  of  each  subtask 
in  the  (B  —  l)-th  block  is  set  to  its  expected  compu¬ 
tation  time  on  the  machine  to  which  it  was  assigned 
by  the  initial  matching.  Now  consider  the  fc-th  block, 
0  <  Ar  <  B  —  1.  Recall  ei^k,x  is  the  expected  compu¬ 
tation  time  of  the  subtask  Sj,/.  on  machine  mjp.  Let 
Cij  be  the  data  transfer  time  for  a  descendent  sj^q  of 
Si,k  to  get  all  the  relevant  data  items  from  Si^k  (where 
q  >  /:  -H  1).  The  value  of  Cij  will  be  dependent  on 
the  machines  assigned  to  subtasks  Si^k  and  sj^q  by  the 
initial  mapping.  Let  leye\{si^k)  be  the  level  of  the  sub¬ 
task  Let  iss{si^k)  be  the  immediate  successor  set 
of  subtask  Sj^k  such  that  there  is  an  arc  from  Si^k  to 
each  member  of  iss(5t,jfe)  in  the  DAG.  With  these  def¬ 
initions,  the  level  of  a  subtask  Si^k  that  is  initially  as¬ 
signed  to  rrix  is  given  by: 

level(s, (c..i  +  level(sj,j)). 

The  level  of  a  subtask  can  be  interpreted  as  the 
length  of  the  critical  path  from  the  point  the  given 
subtask  is  located  on  the  DAG  to  a  subtask  with  no 
successors.  The  hybrid  mapper  is  based  on  the  heuris¬ 
tic  idea  that  by  executing  the  subtasks  with  higher 
levels  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  overall  expected  com¬ 
pletion  time  for  the  application  can  be  minimized. 

The  second  phase  of  the  hybrid  mapper  involves 
the  actual  execution  of  the  subtasks.  The  execution 
of  the  subtasks  proceeds  from  block  0  to  block  B  —  1. 
A  block  k  is  considered  to  be  executing  if  at  least  one 
subtask  from  block  k  is  executing.  The  execution  of 
several  blocks  can  overlap  with  each  other  in  time, 
i.e.,  subtasks  from  different  blocks  could  be  executing 
at  the  same  time. 

The  hybrid  mapper  starts  remapping  the  block  k 
subtasks  when  the  first  block  (Ar  —  1)  sub  task  begins 
its  execution.  When  block  k  is  being  scheduled,  it 
is  highly  likely  that  actual  execution  time  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  used  for  many  subtasks  from  blocks  0  to 
k  —  2.  There  may  be  some  subtasks  from  blocks  0  to 


A:  —  2  that  could  still  be  executing  or  awaiting  execu¬ 
tion  when  subtasks  from  block  k  are  being  considered 
for  remapping.  For  such  subtasks,  expected  execution 
times  are  used. 

In  a  list-scheduling  type  of  algorithm,  the  subtasks 
are  first  ordered  based  on  some  priority.  Then,  each 
subtask  is  mapped  by  examining  the  list  of  subtasks 
from  the  highest  priority  subtask  to  the  lowest  prior¬ 
ity  subtask.  The  machine  to  which  each  subtask  is 
assigned  depends  on  the  matching  criterion  used  by 
the  particular  algorithm.  In  the  hybrid  mapper,  the 
priority  of  a  subtask  is  equal  to  the  level  of  that  sub¬ 
task  that  was  computed  statically  in  the  first  phase. 
The  matching  criterion  used  for  subtask  $i^k  is  the 
minimization  of  the  partial  completion  time,  defined 
below. 

Let  be  the  machine  on  which  $i^k  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  execution.  Then  let  pct(s,j,a?)  denote  the 
partial  completion  time  of  the  subtask  on  machine 
rrixy  dT{si^k)  be  the  time  at  which  the  last  data  item  re- 
quireJLy  to  begin  its  execution  arrives  at  rrix ,  and 
ips(si,fc)  be  the  immediate  predecessor  set  for  subtask 
Si^k  such  that  there  is  an  arc  to  Si^k  from  each  member 
of  ips(s,-,;c)  in  the  DAG.  For  any  subtask  Si^k,  where 
^  ips(^*,/c)>  smd  Sj^q  is  currently  mapped  onto  ma¬ 
chine  my, 

pct(si,jt,  x)  =  ei^k,x  +  max(A[a:],  dr(s,-,fc)). 

The  subtask  Si^k  is  remapped  onto  the  machine 
that  gives  the  minimum  pct(si*^/s,a;),  and  A[x]  is  up¬ 
dated  using  pct(si,;c).  Then  the  next  subtask  from  the 
list  is  considered  for  mapping. 

The  simulation  results  indicate  that  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  a  statically  obtained  initial  mapping  can 
be  improved  by  the  hybrid  mapper.  Initial  mappings 
were  generated  using  the  baseline  algorithm  [21].  The 
baseline  algorithm  partitions  the  subtasks  into  blocks 
using  an  algorithm  similar  to  the  one  described  here. 
Once  the  subtasks  are  partitioned  into  blocks,  they  are 
ordered  such  that  a  subtask  in  block  k  comes  before  a 
subtask  in  block  I,  where  k  <  L  The  subtasks  within 
a  block  are  arranged  such  that  the  subtasks  with  more 
descendents  appear  before  the  subtetsks  with  less  de- 
scendents  (ties  are  broken  arbitrarily).  The  subtasks 
are  considered  for  assignment  by  traversing  the  list, 
beginning  with  block  0  subtasks.  A  subtask  is  mapped 
to  the  machine  that  gives  the  shortest  partial  com¬ 
pletion  time  for  the  subtasks  that  have  been  mapped 
(including  this  subtask). 

From  the  simulation  results  obtained,  performance 
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improvement  from  using  the  hybrid  mapper  can  be 
cLS  much  as  15%  for  some  cases.  The  timings  also  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  remapping  time  needed  per  block  of 
subtasks  is  in  the  order  hundreds  of  milliseconds  for 
up  to  50  machines  and  500  subtasks.  In  the  worst  case 
situation,  to  obtain  complete  overlap  between  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  subtasks  and  the  operation  of  the  hy¬ 
brid  mapper,  the  computation  time  for  the  shortest 
running  subtask  must  be  greater  than  the  per  block 
remapping  time.  Ongoing  research  will  examine  ways 
to  increase  the  performance  gain  obtained  from  the 
use  of  the  hybrid  remapper. 

5  Open  Research  Problems 

There  are  a  great  many  open  problems  that  need 
to  be  solved  before  HC  can  be  made  available  to  ap¬ 
plication  programmers  in  a  transparent  way  (summa¬ 
rized  here  from  [12,  17,  18]).  Implementation  of  the 
automatic  HC  programming  environment  envisioned 
in  the  conceptual  model  in  Section  2  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  research  for  devising  praictical  and  theo¬ 
retically  sound  methodologies  for  each  component  of 
every  stage.  A  general  question  that  is  particularly 
applicable  to  stages  1  and  2  of  the  conceptual  model 
is:  “What  information  should  (must)  the  user  provide 
and  what  information  should  (can)  be  determined  au¬ 
tomatically?” 

To  program  an  HC  system,  it  would  be  best  to  have 
one  or  more  machine-independent  programming  lan¬ 
guages  [22]  that  allow  the  user  to  augment  the  code 
with  compiler  directives.  The  language  and  directives 
should  be  designed  to  facilitate  (a)  the  compilation  of 
the  program  into  efficient  code  for  the  machines  in  the 
suite,  (b)  the  task  decomposition,  (c)  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  computational  requirements  of  each  subtask, 
and  (d)  the  use  of  machine-dependent  subroutine  li¬ 
braries. 

There  is  a  need  for  debugging  and  performance 
tuning  tools  that  can  be  used  across  an  HC  suite  of 
machines.  This  involves  research  in  the  areas  of  dis¬ 
tributed  programming  environments  and  visualization 
techniques. 

Ideally,  information  about  the  current  loading  and 
status  of  the  machines  in  the  HC  suite  and  the  net¬ 
work  should  be  incorporated  into  the  mapping  deci¬ 
sions.  Methods  must  be  developed  for  measuring  the 
current  loading,  determining  the  status  (e.g.,  faulty 
or  not),  and  estimating  the  subtask  completion  times. 
Also,  the  uncertainty  present  in  the  estimated  param¬ 
eter  values  such  as  subtask  completion  times  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  machine 
assignment  and  execution  schedule. 

There  is  much  ongoing  research  in  the  area  of  inter¬ 


machine  data  transport.  This  research  includes  the 
hardware  support  required,  the  software  protocols  re¬ 
quired,  designing  the  network  topology,  computing  the 
minimum-time  path  between  two  machines,  and  devis¬ 
ing  rerouting  schemes  in  case  of  faults  or  heavy  loads. 
Related  to  this  is  the  data  formatting  problem,  in¬ 
volving  issues  such  as  data  type  storage  formats  and 
sizes,  byte  ordering  within  data  types,  and  machines' 
network-interface  buffer  sizes. 

Another  area  of  research  is  dynamic  task  migration 
between  different  parallel  machines  at  execution  time. 
Current  research  in  this  area  involves  determining  how 
to  move  an  executing  task  between  different  machines 
[1,2]  and  how  to  use  dynamic  task  migration  for  load 
rebalancing  or  fault  tolerance. 

Some  of  the  future  research  outlined  here  may  be 
pursued  as  part  of  a  DARPA/ITO  Quorum  Program 
project  called  MSHN  (Management  System  for  Het¬ 
erogeneous  Networks).  MSHN  is  a  collaborative  re¬ 
search  effort  among  NPS  (Naval  Postgraduate  School) , 
NRaD  (a  Naval  Laboratory),  Purdue,  and  USC  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California).  It  builds  on  SmartNet, 
an  operational  scheduling  framework  and  system  for 
managing  resources  in  a  heterogeneous  environment 
developed  at  NRaD  [7].  The  technical  objective  of  the 
MSHN  project  is  to  design,  prototype,  and  refine  a  dis¬ 
tributed  resource  management  system  that  leverages 
the  heterogeneity  of  resources  and  tasks  to  deliver  the 
requested  qualities  of  service. 

In  summary,  while  the  use  of  existing  HC  systems 
demonstrates  their  significant  benefits,  the  amount  of 
effort  currently  required  to  implement  an  application 
on  an  HC  system  can  be  substantial.  Future  research 
on  the  above  open  problems  will  improve  this  situation 
and  allow  HC  to  realize  its  inherent  potential. 
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One  of  the  biggest  challenges  with  high-performance  confuting  is  that  as  machine  architectures 
become  more  advanced  to  obtain  increased  peak  performance,  only  a  small  fraction  of  this 
performance  is  achieved  on  many  real  application  sets.  This  is  because  a  typical  application  may 
have  various  subtasks  with  different  architectural  requirements.  When  such  an  apphcation  is 
executed  on  a  given  machine,  the  machine  spends  most  of  its  time  executing  subtasks  for  which 
they  are  unsuited.  With  the  recent  advances  in  high-speed  digital  commxmications,  it  has  become 
possible  to  use  collections  of  different  high-performance  machines  in  concert  to  solve 
conqjutationally  intensive  apphcation  tasks.  This  article  describes  the  issues  involved  with  using 
such  a  heterogeneous  computing  (HC)  suite  of  machines  to  solve  apphcation  tasks. 

A  hypothetical  example  apphcation  that  has  various  subtasks,  which  are  best  suited,  for  different 
machine  architectures  is  shown  in  Figure  1  (based  on  (FrS93)).  The  example  apphcation  executes 
for  100  time  units  on  a  baseline  serial  machine.  The  apphcation  consists  of  four  subtasks:  the  first 
is  best  suited  to  execute  on  an  SIMD  (synchronous)  parallel  machine,  the  second  is  best  suited 
for  a  distributed-memory  MIMD  (asynchronous)  paraUel  machine,  the  third  is  best  suited  for  a 
shared-memory  MIMD  machine,  and  the  fourth  is  best  suited  to  execute  on  a  vector  (pipelined) 
machine. 

Executing  the  whole  apphcation  on  an  SIMD  machine  may  improve  the  execution  time  of  the 
SIMD  subtask  from  25  to  0.01  time  units,  and  the  other  subtasks  to  varying  extents.  The  overaU 
execution  time  improvement  may  only  be  about  a  factor  of  five  because  other  subtasks  may  not 
be  well  suited  for  an  SIMD  machine.  Using  four  different  machines  that  match  the  con5)utational 
requirements  for  each  of  the  individual  subtasks  can  result  in  an  overaU  execution  time  that  is 
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100  units  of  time  on  baseline  serial  machine 


0.01  10  5  5  001  0.4  1  0.3 

almost  five  times  faster  over  50  times  faster 

than  serial  baseline  than  serial  baseline 


Figure  1.  Hypothetical  example  of  the  advantage  of  using  a  heterogeneous 
suite  of  machines,  where  the  heterogeneous  suite  time  includes  inter-machine 
communication  overhead  (based  on  (FrS93)).  Not  drawn  to  scale. 


better  than  the  baseline  serial  execution  time  by  over  a  fector  of  50.  If  the  subtasks  are  dependent 
on  any  shared  data,  then  inter-machine  data  transfers  need  to  be  performed  when  multiple 
machines  are  used.  Hence,  data  transfer  overhead  has  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  overall 
execution  time  on  the  HC  suite.  For  example,  in  Figure  1  the  time  for  executing  on  the  vector 
machine  must  include  any  time  needed  to  get  data  from  the  other  machines. 


There  are  many  types  of  HC  systems.  This  article  focuses  on  mixed-machine  HC  systems 
(SiA96),  where  a  heterogeneous  suite  of  independent  machines  is  interconnected  by  high-speed 
links  to  function  as  a  metacomputer  (KhP93).  Mixed-mode  HC  refers  to  a  single  parallel 
processing  system,  whose  processors  are  capable  of  executing  in  either  the  synchronous  SIMD  or 
asynchronous  MIMD  mode  of  parallelism,  and  can  switch  between  modes  at  the  instruction  level 
with  negligible  overhead  (SiM96).  PASM,  TRAC,  OPSILA,  Triton,  and  EXECUBE  are 
examples  of  mixed-mode  HC  systems  that  have  been  prototyped  (SiM[96). 
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One  way  to  exploit  a  mixed-machine  HC  environment  is  to  decompose  an  application  task  into 
subtasks,  where  each  subtask  is  computationally  well  suited  to  single  machine  architecture,  but 
different  subtasks  may  have  different  computational  needs.  The  subtasks  may  have  data 
dependencies  among  them.  Once  the  subtasks  are  obtained,  each  subtask  is  assigned  to  a  machine 
(matching).  Then  the  subtasks  and  inter-machine  data  transfers  are  ordered  (scheduling).  It  is 
well  known  that  finding  a  matching  and  scheduling  (mapping)  that  will  minimize  the  overall 
completion  time  of  the  application  is,  in  general,  NP-complete  (Fer89).  Currently,  programmers 
must  manually  specify  the  task  decomposition  and  the  assignment  of  subtasks  to  machines.  One 
long-term  pursuit  in  the  field  of  heterogeneous  con:q)uting  is  to  automate  this  process. 

In  some  cases,  an  apphcation  can  be  a  collection  of  independent  tasks,  instead  of  the  precedence 
constrained  set  of  subtasks  considered  in  the  previous  discussion.  For  such  cases,  the  matching 
and  scheduling  problem  considers  the  minimization  of  the  completion  time  of  the  overall  meta¬ 
task  consisting  of  all  the  tasks  in  the  apphcation. 

This  article  includes  information  that  is  summarized  from  various  projects  that  cover  different 
aspects  of  HC  research.  This  is  not  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  hterature.  Each  section  of  this 
article  illustrates  the  concepts  involved  by  describing  a  few  representative  techniques  or  systems. 

In  the  next  section,  some  HC  application  case  studies  are  described.  The  section  on  example  HC 
environments  and  tools  discusses  various  software  systems  that  are  available  to  manage  an  HC 
suite  of  machines.  Different  ways  of  categorizing  HC  systems  is  presented  in  the  taxonomies 
section.  The  conceptual  model  section  provides  a  block  diagram  that  illustrates  what  is  involved 
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in  automatically  mapping  an  application  onto  an  HC  system.  Techniques  for  characterizing 
applications  and  representing  machine  performance  are  briefly  examined  in  the  section  on  task 
profiling  and  analytical  henchmarking.  Methods  for  using  these  characterizations  in  obtaining  an 
assignment  of  the  subtasks  to  machines  and  ordering  of  the  subtasks  assigned  to  each  machine  is 
explored  in  the  section  on  matching  and  scheduling. 

Example  HC  Application  Studies 

Simulation  of  Mixing  in  Turbulent  Convection 

An  HC  system  at  the  Minnesota  Supercomputer  Center  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  HC 
through  an  application  involving  the  three-dimensional  simulation  of  mixing  and  turbulent 
convection  (K1M93).  The  system  developed  for  this  HC  application  consists  of  a  TMC  SIMD 
CM-200  and  MIMD  CM-5,  a  vector  CRAY  2,  and  a  Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  VGX  workstation,  all 
communicating  over  a  high-speed  HiPPI  (high-performance  parallel  interface)  network. 

The  necessary  simulation  calculations  were  divided  into  three  phases;  (1)  calculation  of  velocity 
and  temperature  fields,  (2)  calculation  of  particle  traces,  and  (3)  calculation  of  particle 
distribution  statistics,  with  refinement  of  the  tenperature  field.  The  calculation  of  velocity  and 
tenqjeratme  fields  associated  with  phase  1  is  governed  by  two  second  order  partial  differential 
equations.  To  approximate  the  field  components  in  these  equations,  three-dimensional  cubic 
splines  (over  a  grid  of  size  128  x  128  x  64)  were  used.  The  result  was  a  linear  system  of 
equations  representing  the  unknown  spline  coefficients.  The  system  of  equations  for  the  spline 
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coefficients  was  solved  by  applying  a  conjugate  gradient  method.  These  conjugate  gradient 
computations  were  performed  on  the  CM-5.  At  each  time  interval,  the  grid  of  128  x  128  x  64 
spline  coefficients  was  then  sent  to  the  CRAY  2,  where  phase  2  was  performed. 

The  calculation  of  particle  traces  (phase  2)  involved  solving  a  set  of  ordinary  differential 
equations  based  on  the  velocity  field  solution  from  phase  1.  This  calculation  was  performed 
using  a  vectorized  Lagrangian  approach  on  the  CRAY  2.  Once  they  were  confuted,  the 
coordinates  of  the  particles  and  the  spline  coefficients  of  the  tenqierature  field  were  transferred 
from  the  CRAY  2  to  the  CM-200. 


Phase  3  used  the  CM-200  to  calculate  statistics  of  the  particle  distribution  and  to  assemble  a 
three-dimensional  temperature  field,  based  on  the  spline  coefficients  received  from  phase  2.  The 
128  X  128  X  64  grid  of  splines  was  used  to  generate  a  file  containing  a  256  x  256  x  128  point 
tenqierature  field,  representing  a  volume  of  eight  million  voxels  (a  voxel  is  a  three-dimensional 
element.)  The  voxels  and  the  coordinates  of  the  particles  (one  million  particles  were  used)  were 
then  sent  to  the  SGI  VGX  workstation.  The  SGI  VGX  workstation  visualized  the  results  using  an 
interactive  volume  tenderer.  Although  the  simulation  was  a  successful  demonstration  of  the 
benefits  of  HC,  the  authors  of  (K1M93)  noted  that  much  work  was  still  required  to  improve  the 
environment  for  developing  more  HC  applications. 

Collision  of  Galaxies  on  the  1-Way 
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A  metacoiBputer  consisting  of  a  TMC  MIMD  CM-5,  Cray  MIMD  T3D,  IBM  MIMD  SP-2,  and 
SGI  Power  Challenge  was  used  to  carry  out  a  very  large  simulation  of  colliding  galaxies 
(NoB96).  The  objective  of  this  grand  challenge  project  was  to  harness  the  power  of  a  collection 
of  parallel  machines  to  address  the  following  questions;  (a)  what  is  the  origin  of  the  large-scale 
structure  of  the  universe,  and  (b)  how  do  galaxies  form?  The  simulation  was  performed  by 
solving  an  n-body  dynamics  problem  and  a  gas  dynamics  problem.  The  n-body  problem  was 
solved  using  the  self-consistent  field  (SCF)  method.  The  gas  dynamics  problem  was  solved  by 
the  piecewise  parabolic  method  (PPM). 

The  SCF  code  was  parallelized  such  that  if  the  entire  calculation  contains  N  particles  and  the 
computer  has  P  processors,  each  processor  evolves  N/P  particles.  Each  processor  coirq)utes  the 
contribution  of  its  particles  to  the  global  gravitational  field.  These  partial  results  were  summed 
through  a  parallel  reduction  operation.  After  summing,  the  expansion  coefficients  were  computed 
and  broadcast  to  the  processors.  The  processors  then  use  this  information  to  reconstruct  the 
global  gravitational  field  and  evaluate  the  gravitational  acceleration  of  the  particles. 

The  computation  for  each  time  step  in  the  SCF  requires  36,280  FLOP/s  per  particle.  The  particles 
were  distributed  such  that  the  confutation  time  per  time  step  was  approximately  equivalent 
across  machines.  For  exanf  le,  40,960  particles  per  processor  on  the  CM-5  and  57,600  particles 
per  processor  on  the  T3D  yielded  a  well-balanced  load.  A  speed  of  2.5  GFLOP/s  was  obtained 
for  the  CM-5  and  T3D  suite  with  6,307,840  particles,  and  the  machines  executing  concurrently. 
The  results  obtained  through  the  distributed  simulation  were  viewed  using  a  distributed 
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visualization  system.  The  SGI  Power  Challenge  was  also  used  for  solving  the  «-body  problem 
using  the  SCF  code. 

The  PPM  code  was  executed  in  parallel  on  an  IBM  SP2  machine  in  SPMD  mode.  The  PPM 
algorithm  was  computationally  intensive  and  has  a  high  confutation  to  communication  ratio. 
This  code  obtains  nearly  21.2  MFLOP/s  per  node  on  the  IBM  SP2. 

Example  HC  Environments  and  Tools 

This  section  overviews  examples  of  software  environments  and  tools  that  exist  or  are  being 
developed  for  HC  systems.  These  examples  are  implemented  at  several  different  levels,  from  the 
high-level  management  framework  of  SmartNet  to  the  low-level  Globus  Toolkit.  The 
functionalities  described  here  tend  to  evolve  and  change  rapidly;  the  descriptions  here  are  based 
on  the  references  given.  Other  tools  include  Fafiier  (FoF96),  Legion  (GrN97),  Linda  (CaG92), 
Mentat  (GrW94),  Ninf  (SeS96),  and  p4  (BuL94). 

SmartNet 

SmartNet  is  a  mapping  framework  that  can  be  employed  for  managing  jobs  and  resources  in  a 
heterogeneous  computational  environment  (FrK96,  FrG98).  SmartNet  enables  users  to  execute 
jobs  on  a  network  of  different  machines  as  if  the  network  was  a  single  machine.  SmartNet 
supports  a  resource  management  system  (RMS)  that  accepts  requests  for  mapping  a  job  or  a 
sequence  of  jobs.  The  jobs  are  assigned  to  the  machines  in  the  suite  by  the  mapping  algorithms 
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built  into  SmartNet.  Traditionally,  RMSs  use  opportunistic  load  balancing  schemes,  where  a  job 
is  assigned  to  the  machine  that  becomes  available  first.  However,  SmartNet  uses  a  multitude  of 
more  sophisticated  algorithms  to  assign  jobs  to  machines.  SmartNet’s  goal  is  to  optimize  the 
mapping  criteria  in  an  HC  environment,  but  these  criteria  are  flexible,  allowing  SmartNet  to 
adapt  to  many  different  situations  and  environments. 

SmartNet  exploits  a  variety  of  information  resources  to  map  and  manage  the  applications  within 
its  heterogeneous  environment.  It  considers  (1)  how  well  the  conputational  capabilities  of  each 
machine  match  the  conputational  needs  of  each  application;  (2)  machine  loading  and 
availability;  and  (3)  time  for  any  needed  inter-machine  data  transfers.  SmartNet  also  considers 
the  current  state  of  other  resources,  such  as  the  inter-machine  communication  network,  before  the 
mapping  algorithms  assign  jobs  to  machines  to  account  for  the  shared  usage  of  all  resources. 

SmartNet  can  use  a  variety  of  optimization  criteria  to  perform  its  mapping.  Two  currently 
implemented  optimization  criteria  are;  (1)  maximizing  throughput  by  minimizing  the  expected 
completion  time  of  the  last  job,  and  (2)  minimizing  the  average  ejqpected  run  time  for  each  job. 
The  mapping  engine  built  into  SmartNet  uses  a  set  of  different  heuristics  to  search  the  space  of 
possible  maps  to  find  the  best  one,  as  defined  by  the  optimization  criteria.  Several  heuristics  have 
been  inaplemented.  They  include  algorithms  based  on  greedy  strategies  with  varying  execution 
time  conplexities,  and  algorithms  based  on  evolutionary  programming  strategies.  The  mapper  is 
modular,  and  is  designed  to  implement  any  algorithm  that  satisfies  relatively  simple  interfecing 
requirements.  The  SmartNet  mapping  engine  considers  the  heterogeneity  present  in  both  the 
network  of  machines  and  the  user  tasks. 
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One  of  the  advantages  of  SmartNet  is  that  it  does  not  constrain  the  user  to  a  particular 
programming  language  or  require  special  wrapper  code  for  legacy  programs.  SmartNet  only 
requires  the  user  to  provide  a  description  of  the  time  complexity  of  each  program.  SmartNet 
demonstrates  that  the  performance  of  a  metacomputer  can  be  enhanced  by  considering  both  the 
machine  loading  and  heterogeneity  in  coordinating  the  execution  of  user  programs.  Thus, 
SmartNet  provides  a  global,  general-purpose,  scalable,  and  tunable  resource  management 
framework  for  HC  systems.  SmartNet  was  designed  and  developed  at  NRaD  (a  Naval 
laboratory),  and  is  operational  at  several  research  laboratories. 

Ideas  and  lessons  learned  from  SmartNet  are  used  in  designing  and  implementing  the 
DARPA/ITO  Quorum  Program  project  called  MSHN  {Management  System  for  Heterogeneous 
Networks).  MSHN  is  a  collaborative  research  effort  among  NPS  (Naval  Postgraduate  School), 
NRaD  (a  Naval  Laboratory),  Purdue  University,  and  USC  (University  of  Southern  California). 
The  technical  objective  of  the  MSHN  project  is  to  design,  prototype,  and  refine  a  distributed 
resource  management  system  that  leverages  the  heterogeneity  of  resources  and  tasks  to  dehver 
the  requested  qualities  of  service. 

NetSolve 

NetSolve  is  a  client-server-based  application  designed  to  provide  network  access  to  remote 
computational  resources  for  solving  computationally  intense  scientific  problems  (CaD97).  The 
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machines  participating  in  a  NetSolve  system  can  be  on  a  local  or  geographically  distributed  HC 
network. 

For  a  given  problem,  a  NetSolve  client  (i.e.,  and  application  task)  sends  a  request  to  a  NetSolve 
agent  (residing  in  the  same  or  different  machine).  The  NetSolve  agent  then  selects  a  resource  for 
the  problem  based  on  the  size  and  nature  of  the  problem  There  can  be  several  instantiations  of 
NetSolve  agents  and  clients.  Every  machitie  in  a  NetSolve  system  runs  a  NetSolve  computational 
server  for  access  to  the  machine’s  scientific  packages.  The  NetSolve  system  can  be  accessed  from 
a  variety  of  interfaces,  including  MATLAB,  shell  scripts,  C,  and  FORTRAN.  NetSolve  can  also 
be  called  in  a  blocking  or  nonblocking  fashion,  so  that  confutations  can  be  performed 
concurrently  on  the  client  system,  thus  improving  performance. 

NetSolve  uses  load  balancing  to  improve  system  performance.  For  every  machine  in  the 
NetSolve  system,  the  execution  time  for  a  given  problem  is  estimated.  This  estimate  is  used  to 
determine  the  hypothetical  best  machine  on  which  to  execute  the  problem.  This  execution  time 
estimate  is  based  on  several  factors,  including  size  of  the  data,  size  of  the  problem,  conf  lexity  of 
the  algorithm,  network  parameters,  and  machine  characteristics. 

To  maintain  accurate  system  performance  information,  each  instance  of  an  agent  maintains  a 
value  of  the  workload  from  every  other  server.  A  new  workload  value  is  conditionally  broadcast 
at  regular  intervals,  i.e.,  if  the  value  is  outside  a  defined  range,  then  the  server  broadcasts  the 
value.  This  allows  accurate  system  information  to  be  mamtained,  without  needlessly  burdening 
the  network  with  the  same  workload  value. 
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NetSolve  has  capabilities  for  handling  fault  tolerance  at  several  different  levels.  Servers 
generally  handle  failure  detection.  Clients  minimize  side  effects  from  service  feilures  by 
maintaining  lists  of  computational  servers.  Future  work  includes  increasing  the  number  of 
interfaces,  improved  load  balancing,  and  allowing  user-defined  functions. 

PVM  and  HeNCE 

Parallel  Virtual  Machine  {PVM)  is  a  software  environment  that  enables  an  HC  system  to  be 
utilized  as  a  single,  connected,  flexible,  and  concurrent  computational  resource  (BeD93,  Sun90). 
The  PVM  software  package  consists  of  system-level  daemons,  called  pvmds,  which  reside  on 
each  machine  in  the  HC  system,  and  a  hbrary  of  PVM  interface  routines. 

The  pvmds  are  responsible  for  providing  services  to  both  local  processes  and  remote  processes 
executing  on  other  machines  in  the  HC  system.  By  considering  the  entire  set  of  pvmds 
collectively,  a  virtual  machine  is  formed.  This  virtual  machine  allows  the  HC  system  to  be 
viewed  as  a  single  metacomputer.  The  pvmds  provide  three  major  services:  process  and  virtual 
machine  management,  communication,  and  synchronization.  Process  and  virtual  machine 
management  issues  include:  computational  unit  scheduling  and  placement,  configuration  and 
mclusion  of  remote  computers  into  the  virtual  machine,  and  naming  and  addressing  of  resources. 
Communication  is  performed  with  asynchronous  message  passing,  allowing  a  sending  process  to 
continue  execution  without  having  to  wait  for  a  receive  acknowledgment.  The  synchronization 
among  processes  provided  by  the  pvmds  can  be  accomplished  with  barriers  or  other  techniques. 
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Multiple  processes  can  be  synchronized,  including  synchronization  of  processes  that  are 
executing  on  a  local  machine  and  processes  that  are  executing  remotely. 

The  PVM  system  also  provides  a  library  of  interface  routines.  Applications  access  platforms  in 
the  HC  system  via  library  calls  embedded  within  imperative  procedural  languages  such  as  C  or 
FORTRAN.  The  Ubrary  routines  and  the  pvmds  (resident  on  each  machine)  interact  to  provide 
communication,  synchronization,  and  process  management  services.  A  single  pvmd  may  provide 
the  requested  service,  or  the  service  can  be  provided  by  a  group  of  pvmds  in  the  HC  system 
working  in  concert. 

The  heterogeneous  network  computing  environment  (HeNCE)  is  a  tool  that  aids  users  of  PVM  in 
decomposing  their  apphcation  into  subtasks  and  deciding  how  to  distribute  these  subtasks  to  the 
machines  currently  available  in  the  HC  system  (BeD93).  HeNCE  allows  the  programmer  to 
explicitly  specify  the  parallelism  for  an  application  by  creating  a  directed  graph,  where  nodes 
represent  subtasks  (written  in  either  FORTRAN  or  C)  and  arcs  represent  precedence  constraints 
and  flow  dependencies.  HeNCE  also  has  four  types  of  control  constructs:  conditional,  looping, 
fan  out,  and  pipelining. 

The  cost  of  executing  each  subtask  on  each  machine  in  the  HC  system  is  represented  by  a  user 
specified  cost  matrix.  The  meaning  of  the  parameters  within  the  cost  matrix  is  defined  by  the  user 
(e.g.,  estimated  execution  times  or  utilization  costs  in  terms  of  dollars).  At  execution  time, 
HeNCE  uses  the  cost  matrix  to  estimate  the  most  cost  effective  machine  on  which  to  execute 
each  subtask. 
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Once  the  directed  graph  and  cost  matrix  are  specified,  HeNCE  uses  PVM  constructs  to  configure 
a  subset  of  the  machines  defined  in  the  cost  matrix  as  a  virtual  machine.  Then  HeNCE  initiates 
execution  of  the  program.  Each  subtask  in  the  graph  is  realized  by  a  distinct  process  on  some 
machine  in  the  HC  system.  The  subtasks  communicate  by  sending  parameter  values  necessary  for 
execution  of  a  given  subtask.  These  parameter  values  are  specified  by  the  user  for  each  subtask. 
Parameter  values  needed  to  begin  execution  of  a  subtask  are  obtained  firom  predecessor  subtasks. 
If  the  set  of  immediate  predecessor  subtasks  does  not  have  all  of  the  required  parameters  for  a 
subtask  to  begin  execution,  earUer  predecessor  subtasks  are  checked  until  all  of  the  required 
parameters  are  located.  Once  all  of  the  parameters  are  found,  the  subtask  is  executed,  and  the 
appropriate  parameters  are  passed  onto  descendant  subtasks.  HeNCE  can  trace  the  execution  of 
the  apphcation  for  the  display  in  real  time  or  replay  later. 


Globus  Metacomputing  Infrastructure  Toolkit 

The  Globus  project  (FoK97,  FoK98)  defines  a  set  of  low-level  mechanisms  that  provide  basic 
HC  infrastructure  requirements,  such  as  communication,  resource  allocation,  and  data  access. 
These  low-level  mechanisms  are  part  of  the  Globus  metacomputing  infrastructure  toolkit,  and  can 
be  used  to  implement  higher  level  HC  services  (e.g.,  mappers  and  parallel  programming  tools). 

Each  component  in  the  toolkit  defines  an  interfece  and  an  implementation  for  any  HC 
environment.  The  interfeces  allow  higher  level  services  to  invoke  that  component’s  mechanisms. 
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The  implementation  uses  low-level  instructions  to  realize  these  mechanisms  on  the  different 
systems  occurring  within  HC  environments.  Presently,  the  Globus  toolkit  consists  of  six 
components.  (1)  The  communication  component  provides  a  wide  range  of  communication 
methods,  including  message  passing,  remote  procedure  call,  distributed  shared  memory,  and 
multicast.  (2)  The  resource  location  and  allocation  module  provides  mechanisms  for  e3q)ressing 
application  resoxnrce  requirements,  identifying  resources  suitable  for  these  requirements,  and 
scheduling  these  resources  after  they  have  been  located.  (3)  In  the  unified  resource  information 
service  conqjonent,  a  mechanism  is  provided  for  posting  and  receiving  real-time  information 
about  the  HC  environment.  (4)  The  data  access  module  is  responsible  for  providing  high-speed 
access  to  remote  data  and  files.  (5)  Once  a  resource  has  been  allocated,  the  process  creation 
component  is  used  to  initiate  conq)utation.  This  includes  initialization  of  executables,  starting  an 
executable,  passing  arguments,  integrating  the  new  process  into  the  rest  of  the  conq)utation,  and 
process  termination.  Finally,  (6)  The  authentication  interface  module  provides  basic 
authentication  mechanisms  for  validating  the  identity  of  both  users  and  resources. 

The  modules  of  the  Globus  toolkit  can  be  considered  to  define  an  abstract  HC  system.  The 
definition  of  this  HC  system  simplifies  development  of  higher  level  applications  by  allowing  HC 
programmers  to  think  of  geographically  distributed,  heterogeneous  collections  of  resources  as 
imified  entities.  It  also  allows  for  a  range  of  alternative  infi-astructures,  services,  and  applications 
to  be  developed.  The  stated  long-term  goal  of  the  Globus  project  is  to  address  the  problems  of 
configuration  and  performance  optimization  in  HC  environments.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  the 
Globus  project  is  designing  and  constructing  a  set  of  higher  level  services  layered  on  the  Globus 
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toolkit.  These  higher  level  services  would  form  an  adaptive  wide  area  resource  environment 
(AWARE). 


Taxonomies  of  Heterogeneous  Computing 

One  of  the  first  classifications  of  HC  systems,  provided  in  (WaS93),  divides  systems  into  either 
mixed-machine  HC  systems  or  mixed-mode  HC  systems.  These  two  categories  were  defined 
earlier  in  this  article.  Mixed-machine  HC  systems  denote  spatial  heterogeneity,  whereas  mixed¬ 
mode  HC  systems  denote  temporal  heterogeneity.  Recently,  researchers  have  further  refined  this 
classification  to  obtain  different  schemes. 

In  (EkT96),  a  taxonomy  called  the  EM^  (EMMM  =  execution  mode,  machine  model)  is  presented 
for  HC  systems.  In  this  scheme,  HC  systems  are  categorized  in  two  orthogonal  directions.  One 
direction  is  the  execution  mode  of  the  machine,  which  is  defined  by  the  type  of  parallelism 
supported  by  the  machine.  For  example,  high  performance  computing  architectures  are  often 
specialized  to  support  either  MIMD,  SIMD,  or  vector  execution  modes.  The  heterogeneity  based 
on  this  criterion  can  be  temporal  or  spatial.  The  second  categorization  is  the  machine  model, 
which  is  defined  as  the  machine  architecture  and  machine  perfijrmance.  For  example.  Sun  Sparc 
CY7C601  and  Intel  i860  are  considered  different  architectures.  In  addition,  two  CPUs  of  the 
same  type  but  driven  by  different  speed  clocks  provide  different  machine  performance  and  hence 
are  considered  different  machine  models.  The  heterogeneity  based  on  this  criterion  is  always 
spatial  in  nature. 
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HC  systems  are  classified  by  counting  the  number  of  execution  modes  (EM)  and  the  number  of 
machine  models  (MM).  The  four  categories  proposed  in  (EkT96)  are  (a)  SESM  (single  execution 
mode,  single  machine  model),  (b)  SEMM  (single  execution  mode,  multiple  machine  model),  (c) 
MESM  (multiple  execution  mode,  single  machine  model),  and  (d)  MEMM  (multiple  execution 
mode,  multiple  machine  model).  Fully  homogeneous  systems  make  up  the  SESM  class.  HC 
systems  composed  of  different  architectures  (or  clock  speeds)  with  the  same  execution  mode  are 
in  the  SEMM  class.  Both  the  SEMM  and  MEMM  classes  are  mixed-machine  systems,  but  only 
the  MEMM  class  can  include  different  execution  models  and  mixed-mode  machines.  The  MESM 
corresponds  to  mixed-mode  systems,  i.e.,  temporal  heterogeneity.  HC  systems  composed  of 
different  architectures,  where  some  of  the  machines  use  different  execution  models  fell  into  the 
MEMM  class. 

In  the  classification  provided  in  (Esh96),  HC  systems  are  grouped  into:  (a)  system  heterogeneous 
computing  (SHC)  and  (b)  network  heterogeneous  computing  {NHQ.  SHC  is  further  divided  into 
multimode  SHC  and  mixed-mode  SHC.  Multimode  SHC  systems  can  perform  computations  in 
both  SIMD  and  MIMD  modes  simultaneously,  and  exhibit  spatial  heterogeneity  in  a  single 
machine.  Mixed-mode  SHC  systems  switch  execution  between  the  SIMD  and  MIMD  modes  of 
parallelism,  exhibit  temporal  in  a  single  machine.  The  NHC  systems  are  divided  into 
multimachine  NHC  and  mixed-machine  NHC.  Multimachine  NHC  denotes  homogeneous 
distributed  computing  systems  and  mixed-machine  NHC  indicates  heterogeneous  distributed 
computing  systems. 

A  Conceptual  Model  of  Heterogeneous  Computing 
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In  the  examples  featured  in  the  application  studies  section,  the  programmer  specified  the  manhinp 
assignment  for  each  program  segment  and  initial  data  item.  One  of  the  long-term  goals  of  HC 
research  is  to  develop  software  environments  that  will  automatically  find  a  near-optimal  mapping 
for  an  HC  program  expressed  in  a  machine-independent  high-level  language.  Performing  the 
mapping  automatically  has  the  following  benefits:  (1)  an  increase  in  portability  because  the 
programmer  need  not  be  concerned  with  the  composition  of  the  HC  suite,  (2)  easier  use  of  the 
HC  system,  and  (3)  the  possibility  of  deriving  better  mappings  than  the  user  can  with  ad  hoc 
methods.  While  no  such  environment  exists  today,  many  researchers  are  working  towards 
developing  an  environment  to  automatically  and  efficiently  perform  the  mapping  of  subtasks  to 
machines  in  an  HC  suite.  A  conceptual  model  for  such  an  environment  using  a  dedicated  HC 
suite  of  machines  is  described  in  Figure  2  (based  on  (SiD97)  and  (MaB98)). 

For  stage  1,  information  about  the  type  of  each  application  task  and  each  machine  in  the  HC  suite 
is  used  to  generate  a  set  of  parameters  relevant  to  both  the  conputational  characteristics  of  the 
applications  and  the  machine  architecture  features  of  the  HC  system.  From  this  set  of  parameters, 
categories  for  computational  requirements  and  categories  for  machine  capabilities  are  derived. 

Stage  2  consists  of  two  components,  task  profiling  and  analytical  benchmarking.  Task  profiling 
deconqioses  the  application  task  into  subtasks,  where  each  subtask  is  computationally 
homogeneous.  Usually,  different  subtasks  will  have  different  computational  needs.  The 
conqiutational  requirements  of  each  subtask  are  quantified  by  profiling  the  code  and  data. 
Analytical  benchmarking  quantifies  how  effectively  each  of  the  machines  available  in  the  suite 
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Figure  2.  Model  for  integrating  the  software  support  needed  for  automating 
the  use  of  heterogeneous  computing  systems  (based  on  (SiD97)  and  (MaB98)). 


performs  on  each  of  the  types  of  computations  required.  The  components  of  stage  2  are  discussed 
further  in  the  next  section. 


Stage  3  requires  the  information  available  from  stage  2  to  derive  the  estimated  execution  time  of 
each  subtask  on  each  machine  in  the  HC  suite,  along  with  the  associated  inter-machme 
communication  overheads.  These  statically  derived  results  are  then  incorporated  with  initial 
values  for  machine  loading,  inter-machine  network  loading,  and  status  parameters  (e.g., 
machine/network  faults)  to  perform  the  matching  and  scheduling  of  subtasks  to  machines.  The 
result  is  an  assignment  of  subtasks  to  machines  and  an  execution  an  execution  schedule  based  on 
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certain  cost  metrics  (e.g.,  minimizing  the  overall  execution  time  for  all  tasks.)  Matching  and 
scheduling  in  HC  systems  is  examined  in  more  detail  later  in  this  article. 

Stage  4  is  the  execution  of  the  given  application.  If  a  dynamic  matching  and  scheduling  system  is 
employed,  the  subtask  completion  times  and  loading/status  of  the  machines/network  are 
monitored.  The  monitoring  process  is  necessary  because  the  actual  computation  times  and  data 
transfer  times  may  be  input-data  dependent  and  deviate  from  the  static  estimates.  This 
information  may  be  used  to  re-invoke  the  matching  and  scheduling  of  stage  3  to  improve  the 
machine  assignment  and  execution  schedule.  Automatic  HC  is  a  relatively  new  field.  Preliminary 
frameworks  for  task  profiling,  analytical  benchmarking,  and  mapping  have  been  proposed, 
however,  further  research  is  needed  to  make  this  conceptual  model  a  reahty  (SL\96,  SiD97). 


Task  Profiling  and  Analytical  Benchmarking 


Task  profiling  specifies  the  types  of  computations  that  are  present  in  the  application  program  by 
decomposing  the  sorurce  program  into  homogeneous  code  blocks  based  on  conputational 
requirements  (Fre89).  The  set  of  code  types  defined  is  based  on  the  features  of  the  machine 
architectmes  available  and  the  processing  requirements  of  the  applications  being  considered  for 
execution  on  the  HC  system  (phase  1  of  the  conceptual  mode  described  in  the  previous  section). 
This  set  of  code  types  will  be  a  function  of  both  the  apphcation  task  code  and  the  types  and  sizes 
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of  data  sets  it  is  to  process.  Task  profiling  is  performed  in  stage  2  of  the  conceptual  model 
presented  in  the  previous  section. 

Analytical  benchmarking  provides  a  measure  of  how  well  each  of  the  available  machines  in  the 
heterogeneous  suite  performs  on  each  of  the  given  code  types  (Fre89).  In  combination,  task 
profiling  and  analytical  benchmarking  provide  the  necessary  information  for  the  matching  and 
scheduling  step  (discussed  in  the  next  section).  The  performance  of  a  particular  code  type  on  a 
specific  kind  of  machine  is  a  multi-variable  function.  The  variables  within  this  performance 
function  can  include  the  following:  the  requirements  of  the  apphcation  (e.g.,  data  precision),  the 
size  of  the  data  set  to  be  processed,  the  algorithm  to  be  apphed,  progranuner  and  compiler  efforts 
to  optimize  the  program,  and  the  operating  system  and  architecture  of  the  machine  that  will 
execute  the  specific  code  type  (GhY93). 

Selection  theory  is  a  collection  of  mathematical  formulations  that  have  been  proposed  for 
selecting  the  most  appropriate  machine  for  each  code  block.  Many  formulations  (e.g.,  (ChE93, 
KhP93,  WaK92))  define  analytical  benchmarking  as  a  method  of  measming  the  optimal  speedup 
of  a  particular  machine  type  executing  the  best-matched  code  type  to  a  baseline  system.  The  ratio 
between  the  actual  speedup  and  the  optimal  speedup  defines  how  well  a  code  block  is  matched 
with  each  machine  type.  Generally,  the  actual  speedup  is  less  than  the  optimal  speedup. 

The  parallel  assessment  window  system  {PA  fVS)  and  the  distributed  heterogeneous 
supercomputing  management  system  (DHSMS)  are  briefly  examined  here.  They  represent 
example  preliminary  frameworks  for  implementing  task  profiling  and  analytical  benchmarking. 
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The  PAWS  prototype  consists  of  four  tools:  the  apphcation  characterization  tool,  the  architecture 
characterization  tool,  the  performance  assessment  tool,  and  the  interactive  graphical  display  tool 
(PeG91).  First,  the  application  characterization  tool  transforms  a  given  program  written  in  a 
specific  subset  of  Ada  into  an  acyclic  graphical  language  that  illustrates  the  program’s  data 
dependencies.  The  tool  groups  sets  of  nodes  and  edges  into  functions  and  procedures;  allowing 
the  execution  behavior  of  a  given  program  to  be  described  at  various  levels.  However,  this  tool 
does  not  perform  task  decon:5)osition  based  on  computational  requirements  and  machine 
capabilities. 

To  benchmark  machines,  the  architecture  characterization  tool  divides  the  architecttire  of  a 
specific  type  of  machine  into  four  categories:  conqjutation,  data  movement  and  communication, 
I/O,  and  control.  Each  category  can  be  repeatedly  partitioned  into  subsystems,  until  the  lowest 
level  subsystems  can  be  described  by  raw  timing  information.  The  performance  assessment  tool 
uses  the  information  from  the  architecture  characterization  tool  to  generate  timing  information 
for  operations  on  a  given  machine.  Two  sets  of  performance  parameters  for  an  apphcation, 
parallelism  profiles  and  execution  profiles,  are  generated  by  the  performance  assessment  tool. 
Parallelism  profiles  describe  the  applications ’theoretical  upper  bounds  of  performance  (e.g.,  the 
maximal  number  of  operations  that  can  be  parallelized).  Execution  profiles  represent  the 
estimated  performance  of  the  apphcations  after  they  have  been  partitioned  and  mapped  onto  one 
particular  machine.  Both  parallelism  and  execution  profiles  are  produced  by  traversing  the 
applications’ task-flow  graph  eind  then  conqjuting  and  recording  each  node’s  performance  and 
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statistically  based  execution  time  estimates.  The  interactive  graphical  display  tool  is  the  user 
interface  for  accessing  all  the  other  tools  in  PAWS. 

The  DHSMS  classifies  task  profiling  and  analytical  benchmarking  results  within  a  systematic 
framework  (GhY93).  First,  DHSMS  generates  a  universal  set  of  codes  (USQ  for  task  profiling. 
The  use  can  be  considered  as  a  standardized  set  of  benchmarking  programs  used  in  anal5^ical 
benchmarking.  Similar  to  the  hardware  organizational  information  maintained  by  the 
architectural  characterization  tool  in  PAWS,  a  USC  is  constructed  using  a  hierarchical  structure 
based  on  the  machines  in  the  HC  suite.  At  the  highest  level  of  this  hierarchical  structure,  modes 
of  parallelism  are  selected  to  specify  the  machine  architectures.  At  the  second  level,  finer 
architectural  characteristics,  such  as  the  organization  of  the  memory  system,  can  be  chosen.  This 
hierarchical  structure  is  organized  so  that  the  architectural  characteristics  at  any  level  are  choices 
for  a  given  category  (e.g.,  type  of  interconnection  network  used).  DHSMS  assigns  a  code  type 
(i.e.,  computational  characteristic)  to  each  path  from  the  root  of  the  hierarchical  structure  to  a  leaf 
node.  Every  such  path  represents  a  specific  set  of  architectural  features,  defined  by  the  nodes 
within  the  path. 

The  DHSMS  approach  is  extended  in  (YaA93)  to  include  the  generation  of  a  representative  set  of 
templates  (RST)  that  can  characterize  the  execution  behavior  of  the  programs  at  various  levels  of 
detail.  Many  HC  methodologies  include  mathematical  formulation  for  task  profiling  and 
analytical  benchmarking  that  is  similar  in  concept  to  that  used  m  DHSMS  (e.g.,  (CliE93,  Fre89, 
NaY94,  WaK92)). 
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Matching  and  Scheduling 


Overview 

Matching  and  scheduling  is  an  important  component  of  the  conceptual  model  of  the  automatic 
HC  presented  earlier.  Finding  an  optimal  solution  for  the  matching  and  scheduling  problem  is 
NP-complete  (Fer89).  For  exanple,  consider  matching  and  scheduling  30  subtasks  onto  five 
machines.  This  means  that  there  are  5  possible  mappings.  Assuming  it  takes  only  one 
nanosecond  to  evaluate  the  quahty  of  one  mapping,  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  all  possible 
mappings  would  require  nanoseconds  >  4  x  10^®  seconds  >  1000  years!  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  heuristics  to  find  the  best  mappings  rather  than  evaluate  all  possible  mapping 
combinations.  Mapping  schemes  can  be  either  static,  where  the  mapping  decisions  are  made  off¬ 
line  before  the  execution  of  the  subtask  (e.g.,  (EsW96,  KaA97,  ShW96,  SiL93,  SiY96,  WaS97)) 
or  dynamic,  where  the  mapping  decisions  are  made  on-line  during  the  execution  of  the  subtasks 
(e.g.,  (FrC96,  HaL95,  LeP95,  MaS98)). 

A  Mathematical  Formulation  of  Matching  and  Scheduling  in  HC 

The  optimal  selection  theory  (OST)  (Fre89)  provides  the  first  known  mathematical  formulation 
for  selecting  an  optimal  heterogeneous  configuration  of  machines  for  a  given  set  of  problems 
under  a  fixed  cost  constraint  in  HC  systems.  In  the  OST,  it  is  assumed  that  the  application 
consists  of  non-overlapping  code  segments  that  are  totally  ordered  in  time.  The  overall  execution 
time  of  the  application  equals  the  sum  of  the  execution  times  of  its  code  segments. 
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A  code  segment  is  defined  to  be  decomposable  if  it  can  be  partitioned  further  into  code  blocks 
that  can  be  executed  in  multiple  copies  of  the  best-matched  machine  type.  A  sufficient  number  of 
machines  of  the  best-matched  machine  type  are  assumed  to  be  available.  For  simplicity,  linear 
speedup  is  assumed  for  a  decomposable  code  segment.  Let  the  application  have  5  >  1  code 
segments  and  M>\  different  types  of  machines  to  execute  the  code  segments.  Let  vj  be  the 
number  of  machines  of  type  j  and  the  cost  of  using  a  machine  of  type  j  is  cj.  The  estimated 
execution  time  of  code  segment  i  on  machme  type  j  is  given  by  Uj,  for  all  1  <  /  <  5, 1  <7  <  M. 

The  optimization  problem  involves  minimizing  the  total  execution  time  of  the  apphcation,  T, 
defined  below,  subject  to  a  given  constraint  on  the  total  cost  of  the  machines  used,  C.  The  cost 
incurred  by  using  type  j  machines  is  given  by  VjCj.  Assume  that  code  segment  i  is  best  suited  on 
machine  type  j.  Because  there  are  vj  number  of  type  j  machines  the  execution  time  of  code 
segment  i  on  this  type  of  machine  is  tij/vj.  Thus,  the  goal  is  to  minimize  the  total  execution  time 
of  the  application: 

minimize 

given  the  total  cost  constraint: 

M 

t,VjCj<C 
y=i 

The  augmented  optimal  selection  theory  (AOST)  (WaK92)  is  an  extension  of  the  OST.  The 
AOST  considers  the  performance  of  the  code  segments  for  all  available  machine  type  choices 
(not  just  the  best-matched  machine  type)  and  a  fixed  number  of  machines  of  each  type.  In 
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practice,  this  extension  is  useful  because  the  best-matched  machine  may  not  be  available,  and 
only  a  limited  number  of  machines  of  each  type  may  be  available.  Another  extension  of  the  OST 
is  provided  by  the  heterogeneous  optimal  selection  theory  (HOST)  (ChE93).  The  HOST  extends 
AOST  by  allowing  concxirrent  execution  of  mutually  independent  code  segments  on  different 
types  of  machine  and  incorporating  the  effects  of  different  possible  local  mappings.  Consider  an 
example  code  block  for  the  multiplication  of  two  matrices  onto  a  distributed  memory  parallel 
machine.  Many  implementations  with  varying  execution  characteristics  can  be  derived  for  this 
code  block.  The  HOST  assumes  that  the  best  mapping  choice  (minimum  execution  time)  is 
known  for  each  code  block. 

The  generalized  optimal  selection  theory  (GOST)  further  refines  the  OST  to  handle 
communication  delays  (NaY94).  In  the  GOST,  the  basic  code  element  is  called  a  process,  which 
is  nondecomposable.  The  apphcation  is  represented  by  a  directed  acychc  graph  (DAG),  where  a 
node  denotes  a  process  and  an  arc  denotes  a  dependency  between  two  processes.  A  node  has  a 
number  of  weights  attached  to  it,  corresponding  to  the  execution  times  of  the  process  on  each 
machine  type  for  each  known  mapping  onto  that  machine.  An  edge  has  a  number  of  weights,  one 
for  each  communication  path  between  each  possible  pair  of  host  machines.  In  (NaY94),  a 
matching  and  scheduling  problem  is  formulated  with  the  objective  of  assigning  each  node  to  a 
machine  type  and  finding  a  start  time  for  each  node  so  that  the  overall  completion  time  of  the 
application  can  be  minimized.  Polynomial-time  algorithms  are  provided  in  (NaY94)  for  certain 
types  of  DAGs. 

Static  Matching  and  Scheduling  Heuristics 
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The  heuristics  summarized  below  are  based  on  the  following  assumptions,  unless  noted 
otherwise.  Each  application  task  is  represented  by  a  DAG,  whose  nodes  are  the  subtasks  that 
need  to  be  executed  to  perform  the  apphcation  and  whose  arcs  are  the  data  dependencies  between 
subtasks.  Each  edge  is  labeled  by  the  global  data  item  that  is  transferred  between  the  subtasks 
connected  by  the  edge.  The  matching  and  scheduling  algorithm  controls  the  HC  machine  suite 
(hardware  platform).  Subtask  execution  is  non-preemptive.  The  estimated  expected  execution 
time  of  each  subtask  on  each  machine  is  known.  For  each  pair  of  machines  in  the  HC  suite,  an 
equation  for  estimating  the  time  to  send  data  between  those  machines  as  a  ftinction  of  data  set 
size  is  known. 

Cluster-M  Mapping  Heuristic 

The  HC  matching  and  scheduling  process  can  be  thought  of  as  a  mapping  of  a  graph  that 
represents  a  set  of  subtasks  {task  graph)  onto  a  graph  that  represents  the  set  of  machines  in  the 
HC  suite  {system  graph)  (Esh96).  In  Cluster-M,  the  mapping  is  performed  in  two  stages.  In  the 
first  stage,  the  task  graph  and  system  graph  are  clustered.  The  task  graph  clustering  combines  the 
communication  intensive  subtasks  into  the  same  cluster.  Similarly,  the  system  graph  clustering 
combines  the  machines  that  are  tightly  coupled  (Le.,  small  mter-machine  communication  times) 
into  the  same  cluster.  The  clustering  of  the  task  graph  does  not  depend  on  the  clustering  of  the 
system  graph  and  vice-versa.  Therefore,  a  task  or  system  graph  needs  to  be  clustered  only  once. 
In  the  second  phase,  the  clustered  task  graph  is  mapped  onto  a  clustered  system  graph.  The 
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clustering  reduces  the  complexity  of  the  mapping  problem  and  improves  the  quahty  of  the 
resulting  mapping. 

The  Levelized  Min-Time  Heuristic 

The  levelized  min  time  (LMT)  heuristic  is  a  static  matching  and  scheduling  algorithm  for  subtasks 
in  an  HC  system  (Iv095).  It  is  based  on  list-scheduling  class  of  algorithms.  The  LMT  algorithm 
uses  a  two-phase  approach.  The  first  phase  uses  a  technique  called  level  sorting  to  order  the 
subtasks  based  on  the  precedence  constraints.  The  level  sorting  can  be  defined  as  follows.  The 
level  0  contains  subtasks  with  no  incident  arcs.  All  predecessors  with  arcs  to  a  level  k  subtask  are 
in  levels  k-\  to  0.  For  each  subtask  in  level  k  there  exists  at  least  one  incident  arc  (data 
dependency)  such  that  the  source  subtask  is  in  level  k-\.  The  level  sorting  technique  clusters 
subtasks  that  are  able  to  execute  in  parallel. 

The  second  phase  of  the  LMT  algorithm  uses  a  min  time  algorithm  to  assign  the  subtasks  level 
by  level.  The  min  time  algorithm  is  a  greedy  method  that  attenpts  to  assign  each  subtask  to  the 
best  machine.  If  the  nxunber  of  subtasks  is  more  than  the  number  of  machines,  then  the  smallest 
subtasks  are  merged  xmtil  the  number  subtasks  is  equal  to  the  number  of  machines.  Then  the 
subtasks  are  ordered  in  descending  order  by  their  average  computation  time.  Each  subtask  is 
assigned  to  the  machine  with  the  minimum  conqjletion  time.  Sorting  the  subtasks  by  the  average 
computation  time  increases  the  likelihood  of  larger  subtasks  getting  faster  machines. 
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One  optimization  to  the  LMT  algorithm  discussed  in  (Iv095)  involves  the  use  of  information  on 
the  amoimt  of  communication  between  subtasks  in  different  levels.  This  enables  the  scheduler  to 
map  subtasks  that  share  large  amoimts  of  data  to  the  same  machine. 

Genetic  Matching  and  Scheduling  Heuristic 

la  genetic  algorithms  (GAs),  some  of  the  possible  solutions  are  encoded  as  chromosomes, 
the  set  of  which  is  called  as  a  population.  This  population  is  iteratively  operated  on  by  the 
following  steps  imtil  a  stopping  criterion  is  met.  The  first  step  is  the  selection  step,  where  some 
chromosomes  are  removed  and  others  duplicated  based  on  their  fitness  value  (a  measure  of  the 
quahty  of  the  solution  represented  by  a  chromosome).  This  is  followed  by  the  crossover  step, 
where  some  chromosomes  are  paired  and  the  corresponding  components  of  the  paired 
chromosomes  are  exchanged.  Then,  the  chromosomes  are  randomly  mutated,  with  the  constraint 
that  the  resulting  chromosomes  still  represent  valid  solutions  for  the  physical  problem. 

To  apply  GAs  to  the  subtask  matching  and  scheduling  problem  in  HC  systems  using  the 
approach  presented  in  (WaS97),  the  chromosomes  are  encoded  with  two  parts:  the  matching 
string  {mat)  and  the  scheduling  string  {ss).  If  mat(i)  =j,  then  subtask  St  is  assigned  to  machine  mj. 
The  scheduling  string  is  a  topological  sort  of  the  DAG  representing  the  task  (i.e.,  a  valid  total 
ordering  of  the  partially  ordered  DAG).  If  ss(A:)  =  i,  then  subtask  Si  is  the  A-th  subtask  in  the  total 
ordering.  Each  chromosome  is  associated  with  a  fitness  value,  which  is  the  completion  time  of 
the  solution  represented  by  this  chromosome  (i.e.,  the  expected  execution  time  of  the  application 
task  if  the  mapping  specified  by  this  chromosome  were  used). 
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On  small-scale  tests  with  up  to  ten  subtasks,  three  machines,  and  population  size  of  50,  the  GA 
approach  found  a  solution  (mapping)  that  had  the  same  expected  completion  time  as  the  optimal 
solution  found  by  exhaustive  search.  On  large-scale  tests  with  up  to  100  subtasks,  20  machines, 
and  a  population  size  of 200,  the  GA  approach  produced  solutions  (mappings)  that  were  on  the 
average  150%  to  almost  300%  better  than  those  produced  by  the  (faster)  non-evolutionary  basic 
levelized  min-time  {LMT)  heuristic  proposed  in  (Iv095). 


Dynamic  Matching  and  Scheduling  Heuristics 

The  static  mapping  heuristics  assume  that  accurate  estimates  are  available  for  parameters  such  as 
subtask  completion  times  and  data  transfer  times.  However,  in  general,  such  estimates  have  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  in  them  because  subtask  computation  times  and  data  transfer  times  may  be 
dependent  on  input  data  Therefore,  dynamic  mapping  heuristics  that  can  handle  the  uncertainty 
may  be  needed.  Researchers  have  proposed  different  dynamic  heuristics  for  varying  HC  models 
(e.g.,  (BuR98,  FrC96,  HaL95,  LeP95)).  Furthermore,  in  dynamic  mapping  heuristics  machines 
can  come  on-line  and  go  off-line  at  run  time. 

Hybrid  Remapper 

The  hybrid  remapper  heuristic  described  here  is  a  dynamic  algorithm  for  matching  and 
scheduling  subtask  DAGs  onto  HC  systems  (MaS98).  An  initial,  statically  obtained  matching  and 
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scheduling  is  provided  as  input  to  the  hybrid  remapper.  The  hybrid  remapper  executes  in  two 
phases.  In  the  first  phase  of  the  hybrid  remapper,  performed  prior  to  application  execution,  the 
subtasks  are  partitioned  into  L  levels  as  in  the  LMT  heuristic.  Each  subtask  is  assigned  a  rank  by 
examining  the  subtasks  from  level  L-\  to  level  0.  The  rank  of  each  subtask  in  the  (Z,-l)-th  level 
is  set  to  its  expected  conq)utation  time  on  the  machine  to  which  it  was  assigned  by  the  initial 
matching.  The  rank  of  a  subtask  St  in  level  k  is  determined  by  conq)Uting  the  length  of  the  critical 
path  from  Si  to  the  subtask  where  the  execution  terminates. 

The  second  phase  of  the  hybrid  remapper  occurs  during  the  application  execution.  The  hybrid 
remapper  changes  the  matching  and  scheduling  of  the  subtasks  in  level  k  while  the  subtasks  in 
level  (A:-l)  or  before  are  running.  The  subtasks  in  level  k  are  examined  in  descending  order  of  the 
static  rank  and  each  subtask  is  assigned  to  a  machine  with  the  earhest  con:q)letion  time  for  that 
particular  subtask.  The  hybrid  remapper  starts  scheduling  the  level  k  subtasks  when  the  first 
level  (A:-l)  subtask  begins  its  execution,  and  must  finish  the  level  A:  remapping  before  any  level  k 
subtask  has  the  input  data  and  machine  available  it  needs  to  execute.  When  level  k  is  being 
scheduled,  it  is  highly  likely  that  actual  execution  time  information  can  be  used  for  many 
subtasks  from  levels  0  to  (^-2).  There  may  be  some  subtasks  from  levels  0  to  (^-2)  that  are  still 
running  or  waiting  execution  when  subtasks  from  level  k  are  being  considered  for  remapping.  For 
such  subtasks,  expected  execution  times  are  used. 

Simulation  results  indicate  that  the  hybrid  remapper  can  improve  the  performance  of  a  statically 
obtained  initial  matching  and  scheduling  by  as  much  as  15%  for  some  cases.  Initial  mappings  for 
the  simulation  were  generated  using  the  baseline  heuristic  (WaS98).  The  timings  also  indicate 
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that  the  remapping  time  needed  per  level  of  subtasks  is  on  the  order  of  hundreds  of  milliseconds 
for  up  to  50  machines  and  500  subtasks.  In  the  worst  case  situation,  to  obtain  complete  overlap 
between  the  execution  of  the  subtasks  and  the  operation  of  the  hybrid  remapper,  the  computation 
time  for  the  shortest  running  subtask  must  be  greater  than  the  per  level  scheduling  time.  Ongoing 
research  will  examine  ways  to  increase  the  performance  gain  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  hybrid 
remapper. 

Generational  Scheduling 

The  generational  scheduling  {GS)  heuristic  is  a  dynamic  mapping  heuristic  for  subtasks  in  HC 
systems  (FrC96).  It  is  a  cyclic  heuristic  with  four  stages.  First,  the  GS  forms  a  partial  scheduling 
problem  by  pruning  all  the  subtasks  with  unsatisfied  precedence  constraints  from  the  initial  DAG 
that  represents  the  application.  That  is,  the  initial  partial  scheduling  problem  consists  of  subtasks 
that  are  either  independent  or  have  no  incident  edges  in  the  DAG.  The  subtasks  in  the  initial 
partial  scheduling  problem  are  then  mapped  onto  the  machine  using  an  auxiliary  scheduler.  The 
auxiliary  scheduler  considers  the  subtasks  for  assignment  in  a  first  come  first  serve  order.  A 
subtask  is  assigned  to  a  machine  that  minimizes  the  conpletion  time  of  that  particular  subtask. 

When  a  subtask  from  the  initial  partial  scheduling  problem  conpletes  its  execution,  the  GS 
heuristic  performs  a  remapping.  During  the  remapping,  the  GS  revises  the  partial  scheduling 
problem  by  adding  and  removing  subtasks  from  it.  The  completion  of  the  subtask  that  triggered 
the  remapping  event  may  have  satisfied  the  precedence  constraints  of  some  subtasks.  These 
subtasks  are  added  to  the  initial  partial  scheduling  problem.  The  subtasks  that  have  already 
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started  execution  are  removed  from  the  initial  partial  scheduling  problem.  Once  the  revised 
partial  scheduling  problem  is  obtained,  the  subtasks  in  it  are  mapped  on  to  the  HC  machine  suite 
using  the  auxiliary  scheduler.  This  procedure  is  cyclically  performed  until  the  completion  of  all 
subtasks. 

Self-Adjusting  Scheduling  for  Heterogeneous  Systems 

The  self-adjusting  scheduling  for  heterogeneous  systems  {SASH)  heuristic  is  a  dynamic 
scheduling  algorithm  for  mapping  a  set  of  independent  tasks  (meta-task)  onto  an  HC  suite  of 
machines  (HaL95).  One  processor  is  dedicated  to  con:q)ute  the  schedule,  and  this  scheduling  is 
overlapped  with  the  execution  of  the  tasks.  At  the  end  of  each  scheduling  phase,  the  scheduling 
processor  loads  the  tasks  in  that  phase  onto  the  working  processors’  local  queues.  The  dedicated 
processor  then  schedules  the  next  subset  of  tasks  while  the  previously  scheduled  tasks  are  being 
executed  by  the  working  processors. 

The  duration  of  the  scheduling  phase  is  determined  by  a  lower-bormd  estimate  of  the  load  on  the 
working  processors.  The  first  working  processor  to  con:q)lete  executing  all  of  the  tasks  in  its  local 
queue  signals  the  scheduling  processor,  and  the  scheduling  processor  then  assigns  more  tasks  to 
all  processors  based  on  the  partial  schedule  just  computed.  The  SASH  heuristic  computes  the 
schedules  using  a  variation  of  the  branch-and-bound  algorithm  In  this  variation,  a  tree  is  used  to 
represent  the  space  of  possible  schedules.  A  node  in  the  tree  represents  a  partial  schedule 
consisting  of  a  set  of  tasks  assigned  to  a  corresponding  set  of  processors.  An  edge  from  a  node 
represents  an  augmentation  of  the  schedule  by  one  more  task-to-processor  assignment. 
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A  scheduling  phase  consists  of  one  or  more  SASH  iterations.  In  an  iteration,  the  node  with  the 
lowest  cost  is  expanded  by  augmenting  the  partial  schedule  with  another  task-to-processor 
assignment.  The  node  expansions  terminate  when  all  the  tasks  are  scheduled  or  the  time  for 
scheduling  phase  i  expires. 

Matching  and  Scheduling  Meta-Tasks 

As  defined  earher  in  this  article,  a  meta-task  is  a  collection  of  independent  tasks  that  need  to 
mapped  onto  an  HC  suite.  Some  tasks  may  have  subtasks  with  data  dependencies  among  them. 
Most  of  the  heuristics  and  environments  considered  in  the  previous  sections  of  this  article  are 
suitable  for  mapping  tasks  that  can  be  decomposed  into  subtasks  with  data  dependencies. 
Exceptions  include  the  environments  SmartNet  and  NetSolve  (which  can  manage  meta-tasks  and 
decomposed  tasks),  and  the  mapping  heuristic  SASH  (which  was  for  meta-tasks). 

Typically,  when  independent  tasks  are  involved,  the  tasks  arrive  at  the  HC  suite  in  a  random 
fashion  for  service.  Also,  some  machines  in  the  suite  may  go  off-line  or  new  machines  may  come 
on-line.  Therefore,  dynamic  mapping  heuristics  are  usually  employed  to  assign  the  tasks  to 
machines.  Furthermore,  the  tasks  can  have  deadlines  and  priorities  associated  with  them  Two 
types  of  dynamic  approaches  are  on-line  and  interval.  On-line  approach  assigns  each  task  to  a 
machine  when  it  is  submitted.  Interval  approach  waits  for  a  set  of  new  tasks  to  arrive  and  then 
map  those  tasks  and  remap  any  earlier  tasks  that  have  not  yet  started  execution.  Developing 
heiuristics  for  matching  and  scheduling  meta-tasks  in  HC  systems  is  an  active  research  area. 
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Summary  and  Future  Directions 


This  article  illustrates  the  concepts  involved  in  heterogeneous  distributed  computing  by  sampling 
various  research  and  development  activities  in  this  area.  It  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  HC  literature.  The  practical  importance  of  HC  is  revealed  by  the  application  studies 
summarized  in  this  article.  The  conceptual  model  provided  in  Figure  2  envisions  an  automatic 
HC  programming  environment.  Most  components  of  the  model  require  further  research  for 
devising  practical  and  theoretically  sound  methodologies  (KhP93,  SiA.96,  SiD97).  A  flavor  of  the 
work  performed  in  matching  arid  scheduling  is  also  provided  in  this  article. 

An  important  question  that  is  particularly  relevant  to  stages  1  and  2  of  the  conceptual  model  is: 
“What  information  can  be  obtained  automatically  and  what  information  should  be  provided  by 
the  programmer?”  Following  areas  should  be  further  researched  to  realize  the  automatic  HC 
environment  envisioned  in  Figure  2:  (1)  developing  machine-independent  programming 
languages,  (2)  designing  high-speed  networking  systems,  (3)  studying  communication  protocols 
for  reliable,  low  overhead  data  transmission  with  given  quality  of  service  requirements,  (4) 
devising  debugging  tools,  (5)  formulating  algorithms  for  task  migration,  fault  tolerance,  and  load 
balancing,  (6)  designing  user  interfaces  and  user  friendly  programming  environments,  and  (7) 
developing  algorithms  for  applications  with  heterogeneous  con:5)uting  requirements.  Most  of 
these  issues  pertain  to  meta-tasks  as  well  as  an  application  that  is  decomposed  into  subtasks. 
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Machine-independent  programming  languages  (WeW94)  that  allow  the  user  to  augment  the  code 
with  compiler  directives  are  necessary  to  program  the  HC  system.  Following  aspects  should  be 
considered  in  designing  the  language  and  directives:  (a)  the  compilation  of  the  program  into 
efficient  code  for  the  machines  in  the  suite,  (b)  the  deconposition  of  tasks  into  subtasks,  (c)  the 
determination  of  conputational  requirements  of  each  subtask,  and  (d)  the  use  of  machine 
dependent  subroutine  hbraries. 

There  is  a  need  for  debugging  and  performance  tuning  tools  that  can  be  used  across  an  HC  suite 
of  machines.  This  involves  research  in  the  areas  of  distributed  programming  environments  and 
visualization  techniques. 

Another  area  of  research  is  dynamic  task  migration  between  different  parallel  machines  at 
execution  time.  Current  research  in  this  area  involves  determining  how  to  move  an  executing  task 
between  different  machines  (ArS94,  ArS95)  and  how  to  use  dynamic  task  migration  for  load 
rebalancing  or  fault  tolerance. 

Ideally,  information  about  the  current  loadiog  and  status  of  the  machines  in  the  HC  suite  and  the 
network  should  be  incorporated  into  the  mapping  decisions.  Methods  must  be  developed  for 
measuring  the  current  loading,  determining  the  status  (e.g.,  faulty  or  not  faulty),  and  estimating 
the  subtask  conqjletion  times.  Also,  the  imcertainty  present  in  the  estimated  parameter  values 
such  as  subtask  completion  times  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determming  the  machine 
assignment  and  execution  schedule. 
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In  summary,  while  the  use  of  currently  available  HC  systems  demonstrate  their  significant 
benefits,  most  of  them  require  the  programmer  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  is 
involved  in  mapping  the  application  task(s)  onto  the  suite  of  machines.  Hence,  the  widespread 
use  of  HC  system  is  hindered.  Further  research  on  the  areas  briefly  explained  in  this  article 
should  improve  this  situation  and  allow  HC  to  realize  its  full  potential. 
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Abstract 

/t  heterogeneous  computing  system  provides  a  variety  of  different  machines,  orchestrated  to  perform  an 
application  whose  subtasks  have  diverse  execution  requirements.  The  subtasks  must  be  assigned  to  mac  ines 
(matching)  and  ordered  for  execution  (scheduling)  such  that  the  overall  application  execution  time  is  minimized.  A 
new  dynamic  mapping  (matching  and  scheduling)  heuristic  called  the  hybrid  remapper  is  presented  here  The 
hybrid  remapper  is  based  on  a  centralized  policy  and  improves  a  statically  obtained  initial  matching  and  scheduling 
by  remapping  to  reduce  the  overall  execution  time.  The  remapping  is  non-preemptive  and  the  execution  of  the 
hybrid  remapper  can  be  overlapped  with  the  execution  of  the  subtasks.  During  application  execution,  the  hybnd 
remapper  uses  run-time  values  for  the  subtask  completion  times  and  machine  availability  times  whe^er  possible. 
Therefore  the  hybrid  remapper  bases  its  decisions  on  a  mixture  of  run-time  and  expected  values.  The  potential  of 
the  hybrid  remapper  to  improve  the  performance  of  initial  static  mappings  is  demonstrated  using  simulation  studies. 

Keywords:  dynamic  scheduling,  heterogeneous  computing,  list  scheduling,  mapping,  matching,  parallel 
processing,  scheduling. 

1.  Introduction 

Different  portions  of  a  computationally  intensive  application  often  require  different  types  of  computations.  In 
general,  a  given  machine  architecture  with  its  associated  compiler,  operating  system,  and  pro^amming  ravironment 
does  not  satisfy  the  computational  requirements  of  all  portions  of  an  apphcauon  equally  well.  However,  a 
heterogeneous  computing  (HC)  environment  that  consists  of  a  heterogeneous  suite  of  machines  and  high-si^ed 
interconnections  provides  a  variety  of  architectural  capabilities,  which  can  be  orchestrated  to  perform  an  apphcauon 
that  has  diverse  computational  requirements  [2, 10. 14,  15].  The  perfoimance  critenon  for  HC  used  m  this  paper  is 
to  minimize  the  completion  i.e.,  the  overall  execution  time  of  the  application  on  the  machine  suite. 

One  way  to  exploit  an  HC  environment  is  to  decompose  an  application  task  into  subtasks,  where  Mch  submk  is 
computationally  well  suited  to  a  single  machine  architecture.  Different  subtasks  may  be  best  suited  for  differen 
machines.  The  subtasks  may  have  data  dependencies  among  them,  which  could  result  in  the  need  for 
communications.  Once  the  subtasks  are  obtained,  each  subtask  is  assigned  to  a  machine  (matchip^).  The  subtasks 
and  inter-machine  data  transfers  are  ordered  (scheduling)  such  that  the  overall  completion  Ume  of  the  Wbcation  s 
minimized.  It  is  well  known  that  such  a  matching  and  scheduling  (mapping)  problem  is,  in  general,  N^compte 
131.  Therefore,  many  heuristics  have  been  developed  to  obtain  near-optimal  solutions  to  the  mapping  problem,  me 
heuristics  can  be  either  s^  (matching  and  scheduling  decisions  are  made  pnor  to  apphcauon  execution)  or 

dynamic  (matching  and  scheduling  decisions  are  made  during  application  execution).  .  _ 

Most  static  mapping  heuristics  assume  that  accurate  estimates  are  available  for  (a)  subtask  computation  tim 
on  various  machines  and  (b)  inter-machine  data  transfer  times.  Often,  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  estimate  the  above 
parameters  prior  to  application  execution.  Therefore,  this  paper  proposes  a  new  dvnamic  akonthm.  called  the 


time.  It  IS  called  the  hybnd  remapper  because  it  uses  some  results  based  on  an  initial  static  mapping  in  conjunction 
with  information  available  only  at  execution  time. 

The  hybrid  remapper  heuristics  presented  here  are  based  on  the  list  scheduling  class  of  algorithms  (e.g.,  [1,  9]). 
An  initial,  statically  obtained  mapping  is  provided  as  input  to  the  hybrid  remapper.  If  the  initial  mapping  is  not 
provided,  it  should  be  obtained  before  running  the  hybrid  remapper  by  executing  a  static  mapping  algorithm  such  as 
the  baseline  [18],  genetic-algorithm-based  mapper  [18],  orLevelized  Min  Time  [9]. 

The  hybrid  remapper  executes  in  two  phases.  The  first  phase  of  the  hybrid  remapper  is  executed  prior  to 
application  execution.  The  set  of  subtasks  is  partitioned  into  blocks  such  that  the  subtasks  in  a  block  do  not  have 
any  data  dependencies  among  them.  However,  the  order  among  the  blocks  is  detennined  by  the  data  dependencies 
that  are  present  among  the  subtasks  of  the  entire  application.  The  second  phase  of  the  hybrid  remapper,  executed 
dunng  application  run  time,  involves  remapping  the  subtasks.  The  remapping  of  a  subtask  is  performed  in  an 
overlapped  fashion  with  the  execution  of  other  subtasks.  As  the  execution  of  the  application  proceeds,  run-time 
values  for  some  subtask  completion  times  and  machine  availability  times  can  be  obtained.  The  hybrid  remapper 
attempts  to  improve  the  initial  matching  and  scheduling  by  using  the  run-time  information  that  becomes  available 
during  application  execution  and  the  information  that  was  obtained  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  application.  Thus, 
hybrid  remapper’s  decisions  are  based  on  a  mixture  of  run-time  and  expected  values. 

This  research  is  part  of  a  DARPA/ITO  Quorum  Program  project  called  MSHN  (Management  System  for 
Heterogeneous  Networks).  MSHN  is  a  collaborative  research  effort  that  includes  NPS  (Naval  Postgraduate  School), 
NRaD  (a  Naval  Laboratory),  Purdue,  and  USC  (University  of  Southern  California).  It  builds  on  SmartNfit,  an 
operational  scheduling  framework  and  system  for  managing  resources  in  a  heterogeneous  environment  developed  at 
NRaD  [6].  The  technical  objective  of  the  MSHN  project  is  to  design,  prototype,  and  refine  a  distributed  resource 

management  system  that  leverages  the  heterogeneity  of  resources  and  tasks  to  deliver  the  requested  qualities  of 
service. 

The  organization  of  this  paper  is  as  follows.  The  matching  and  scheduling  problem  and  the  associated 
assumptions  are  defined  in  Section  2.  Three  variants  of  the  hybrid  remapper  heuristics  are  described  in  Section  3. 
Section  4  examines  the  data  obtained  from  the  simulation  studies  conducted  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the 

hybrid  remapper  heuristic.  In  Section  5.  related  work  is  discussed.  Finally,  Section  6  gives  some  future  research 
directions. 

2.  Problem  Definition 

The  following  assumptions  are  made  regarding  the  application.  The  application  is  decomposed  into  multiple 
^btasks  and  the  data  decadencies  among  them  are  known  and  are  represented  by  a  directed  acyclic  graph  (DAG). 
That  is,  the  nodes  in  the  DAG  represent  the  subtasks  and  the  links  represent  the  data  dependencies.  An  estimate  of 
the  expected  computation  time  of  each  subtask  on  each  machine  in  the  HC  suite  is  known  a  priori.  This  assumption 
IS  typically  made  when  conducting  mapping  research  (e.g.,  [4, 7,  13,  16]).  Finding  the  expected  compuution  time  is 
another  research  problem.  Approaches  based  on  analytical  benchmarking  and  task  profiling  are  surveyed  in  [14,  15]. 
Any  loops  and  data  conditionals  are  assumed  to  be  contained  inside  a  subtask. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  hybrid  remapper  is  running  on  a  dedicated  workstation  and  all  mapping  decisions  are 
centr^ized.  Once  a  subtask  is  mapped  onto  a  machine  it  is  inserted  into  a  local  job  queue  on  that  particular 
machine.  The  execution  of  the  subtask  is  managed  by  the  job  control  environment  of  the  local  machine.  The 
subtask  executions  ^  non-preemptive.  All  input  data  items  of  a  subtask  must  be  received  before  its  execution  can 
begin,  and  none  of  its  output  data  items  are  available  until  its  execution  is  completed.  These  assumptions  make  the 
matching  and  scheduling  problem  in  HC  systems  more  manageable.  Nevertheless,  solving  the  mapping  problem 
with  these  assumptions  is  a  significant  step  toward  solving  the  more  general  problem. 

An  application  task  is  decomposed  into  a  set  of  subtasks  S,  where  j,-  is  the  i-th  subtask.  Let  the  HC 
environment  consist  of  a  set  of  machines  M,  where  nij  be  the  j-th  machine.  "Tfre  estimated  expected  computation 
time  of  subtask  s,-  on  machine  ntj  is  given  by  Cj  j .  The  earliest  time  at  which  machine  m,-  is  available  is  given  by 
A f /I.  where  lA  I  =  lAf  I.  —  j  &  J 

The  data  communication  time  between  two  machines  has  two  components:  a  fixed  message  latency  for  the  first 
byte  to  arrive  and  a  per  byte  message  transfer  time.  An  |Af  |x|M  |  communication  matrix  is  used  to  hold  these 
values  for  the  HC  suite.  Similar  matrices  are  used  by  other  researchers  in  HC  (e.g.,  [7, 13,  16]). 

To  facilitate  the  discussion  in  Section  3,  a  hypothetical  node  called  an  exit  node  is  defined  for  the  DAG  as 
follows.  An  e^  node  (subtask)  is  a  node  with  0  computation  time  that  is  appended  to  the  DAG  such  that  there  is  a 
0  data  transfer  time  communication  link  to  this  node  from  every  node  in  the  DAG  that  does  not  have  an  output  edge. 
The  critical  path  for  a  node  in  the  DAG  is  defined  as  the  longest  path  from  the  given  node  to  the  exit  node. 

3.  The  Hybrid  Remapper  Algorithm 

3.1.  Overview 

The  notion  behind  most  dynamic  mapping  algorithms  is  that  due  to  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  mapping  problem, 
it  is  not  efficient  to  use  a  fixed  mapping  computed  statically.  Therefore,  most  dynamic  mapp>ers  regularly  either 
eenerate  the  matjoins  or  refine  an  existins  maotjins  at  various  times  during  task  execution.  That  is.  dvnamic 


Because  the  mapping  is  performed  in  real  time,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  fast  algorithm  to  avoid  any  machine  idle 
times  that  occur  from  having  to  wait  for  the  mapper  to  complete  its  execution.  In  the  hybrid  remapper  algorithm 
presented  here,  the  partial  mapping  problem  is  solved  using  a  list-based  scheduling  algorithm. 

In  the  following  subsections,  three  variants  of  the  hybrid  remapper  algorithm  are  described.  The  first  phase, 
common  for  all  three  variants  of  the  hybrid  remapper,  involves  partitioning  the  subtasks  into  blocks  and  assigning 
ranks  to  each  subtask  (where  the  rank  indicates  the  subtask^s  priority  for  being  mapped,  as  defined  below).  The 
variants  of  the  hybrid  remapper  differ  in  the  second  phase  by  the  minimization  criteria  they  use  and  by  the  way  they 
order  the  subtasks  examined  by  the  partial  mapping  problem.  One  variant  of  the  hybrid  remapper  attempts  to 
minimize  the  expected  partial  completion  time  at  each  remapping  step,  and  the  others  attempt  to  minimize  the 
overall  expected  completion  time.  Two  variants  of  the  hybrid  remapper  order  the  subtasks  at  each  remapping  step 
using  ranks  computed  at  compile  time,  and  the  other  using  a  parameter  computed  at  run  time. 

3.2.  Partitioning  and  Rank  Assignment 

This  first  phase  uses  the  initial  static  mapping,  expected  subtask  computation  times,  and  expected  data  transfer 
times  to  preprocess  the  DAG  that  represents  the  application.  Initially,  the  DAG  is  partitioned  into  B  blocks 
numbered  consecutively  from  0  to  B-1.  The  partitioning  is  done  such  that  the  subtasks  within  a  block  are 
independent,  i.e.,  there  are  no  data  dependencies  among  the  subtasks  in  a  block.  All  subtasks  that  send  data  to  a 
subtask  Sj  in  block  k  must  be  in  any  of  blocks  0  to  k -I .  Furthermore,  for  each  subtask  Sj  in  block  k  there  exists  at 
least  one  incident  edge  (data  dependency)  such  that  the  source  subtask  is  in  block  k-l,  i.e.,  an  incident  edge  from 
some  5/.  The  (B~l)-th  block  includes  the  subtasks  without  any  successors  and  the  0-th  block  includes  only  those 
subtasks  without  any  predecessors.  The  exit  node  is  not  included  in  any  block  in  the  DAG  partitioning.  The  three 
blocks  obtained  using  this  partitioning  algorithm  for  an  example  seven  node  DAG  is  shown  in  Figure  1(a). 

Once  the  subtasks  in  the  DAG  are  partitioned,  each  subtask  is  assigned  a  rank  by  examining  the  subtasks  firom 
block  to  block  0.  The  rank  of  each  subtask  in  the  (i5“l)-th  block  is  set  to  its  expected  computation  time  on  the 
machine  to  which  it  was  assigned  by  the  initial  static  matching.  Now  consider  the  it-th  block,  0  <  it  <  Recall 

is  the  expected  computation  time  of  the  subtask  on  machine  Let  c^  j  be  the  data  transfer  time  for  a 
descendent  Sj  of  to  get  all  the  relevant  data  items  from  s^.  The  value  of  j  "^1  be  dependent  on  the  machines 
assigned  to  subtasks  and  Sj  by  the  initial  mapping,  and  the  information  in  the  communication  matrix.  Let  iss(5,  ) 
immediate  successor  set  of  subtask  5/  such  that  there  is  an  arc  from  Sj  to  each  member  of  iss{Sf )  in  the  DAG. 
In  the  equation  below,  each  implies  subtask  Sf  is  assigned  to  machine  nij,  by  the  initial  mapping.  With  these 
definitions,  the  rank  of  a  subtask  is  given  by: 

rank(^/)  =  c/^  +rank(s,)) 

Figure  1(b)  illustrates  the  rank  assignment  process  for  the  subtask  .  The  rank  of  a  subtask  can  be  interpreted 
as  the  length  of  the  critical  path  from  the  point  the  given  subtask  is  located  on  the  DAG  to  the  exit  node,  i.e.,  the 
time  until  the  end  of  the  execution  of  all  its  descendents.  Two  variants  of  the  hybrid  remapper  described  here  are 
based  on  the  heuristic  idea  that  by  executing  the  subtasks  with  higher  ranks  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  overall 
expected  completion  time  for  the  application  can 


Figure  1 :  (a)  Partitioning  a  DAG  into  blocks  and  (b)  assigning  ranks  to  the  nodes  of  a  DAG. 


be  minimized. 


In  all  three  variants  of  the  hybrid  remapper,  the  execution  of  the  subtasks  proceeds  from  block  0  to  block  B-\. 
A  block  k  is  considered  to  be  executing  if  at  least  one  subtask  from  block  k  is  running.  Also,  the  execution  of 
several  blocks  can  overlap  with  each  other  in  time,  i.e.,  subtasks  from  different  blocks  could  be  running  at  the  same 
time. 

The  hybrid  remapper  changes  the  matching  and  scheduling  of  the  subtasks  in  block  k  while  the  subtasks  in 
block  (A:— 1)  or  before  are  being  executed.  The  hybrid  remapper  starts  examining  the  block  k  subtasks  when  the  first 
block  (A:—!)  subtask  begins  its  execution.  When  block  k  subtasks  are  being  mapped,  it  is  highly  likely  that  run-time 
completion  time  information  can  be  used  for  many  subtasks  from  blocks  0  to  k—2.  There  may  be  some  subtasks 
from  blocks  0  to  A: -2  that  are  still  running  or  waiting  execution  when  subtasks  from  block  k  are  being  considered 
for  remapping.  For  such  subtasks,  expected  completion  times  are  used. 

3.4.  Minimum  Partial  Completion  Time  Static  Priority  (PS)  Algorithm 


As  mentioned  earlier,  the  hybrid  remapper  uses  a  list-scheduling  type  of  algorithm  to  recompute  the  matching 
and  scheduling  for  the  subtasks  in  each  block.  In  a  list-scheduling  type  of  algorithm,  the  subtasks  are  first  ordered 
based  on  some  priority.  Then,  each  subtask  is  mapped  to  a  machine  by  examining  the  list  of  subtasks  from  the 
highest  priority  subtask  to  the  lowest  priority  subtask.  The  machine  to  which  each  subtask  is  assigned  depends  on 
the  matching  criterion  used  by  the  particular  algorithm. 

In  this  variant  of  the  hybrid  remapper,  the  priority  of  a  subtask  is  equal  to  the  rank  of  that  subtask  that  was 
computed  statically  in  the  first  phase  (Subsection  3.2).  The  matching  criterion  used  for  subtask  j,*  is  the 
minimization  of  the  partial  completion  time,  defined  below.  Thus,  this  variation  is  referred  to  as  the  minimum 
partial  completion  time  static  priority  (PS)  algorithm. 

Let  be  the  machine  on  which  is  being  considered  for  execution.  Then  let  pct(j,>x)  denote  the  partial 
completion  time  of  the  subtask  5,-  on  machine  dr(j,  )  be  the  time  at  which  the  last  data  item  required  by  Si  to 
begin  its  execution  amves  at  mj^,  and  ips(j/)  be  the  immediate  predecessor  set  for  subtask  Si  such  that  there  is  an  arc 
to  Si  from  each  member  of  ips(5^  )  in  the  DAG.  For  any  subtask  5/  in  block  0,  pct(^,>x)  =  For  any  subtask  Si 
not  in  block  0,  where  Sj  e  ips(5, ),  and  Sj  is  currently  mapped  onto  machine  , 

pct(5,,Ar)^  Cjji+niaxiA  [x],  dr(Si)) 


In  the  computation  of  pct(5,-,x),  the  above  equation  is  recursively  used  until  subtask  Sj  is  such  that  its  run-time 
completion  time  on  machine  niy  is  available  or  subtask  Sj  is  in  block  0.  The  subtask  Si  is  remapped  onto  the 
machine  nij^  that  gives  the  minimum  pct(s,  ,jr),  and  A  [x]  is  updated  using  pct(s,-,x).  Then  the  next  subtask  from  the 
list  is  considered  for  remapping. 

3.5.  Minimum  Completion  Time  Static  Priority  (CS)  Algorithm 

The  notion  behind  the  PS  algorithm  was  that  by  remapping  the  highest  rank  subtask  s,  to  execute  on  the 
machine  that  will  result  in  the  smallest  expected  partial  completion  time,  the  overall  completion  time  of  the 
application  may  be  minimized.  Instead  of  this  approach,  the  variant  of  the  hybrid  remapper  described  here  attempts 
to  minimize  the  overall  completion  time  by  remapping  each  subtask  s,  in  block  k  such  that  the  length  of  the  critical 
path  through  subtask  5,  is  reduced.  Thus,  this  variation  is  referred  to  as  the  minimum  completion  time  static  priority 
(CS)  algorithm.  The  reason  for  considering  both  PS  and  CS  is  that  in  PS  the  remapping  is  faster  but  CS  attempts  to 
derive  a  better  mapping  because  it  considers  the  whole  critical  path  through  s, . 

Let  /n^  be  the  machine  on  which  S/  is  being  considered  for  execution.  Then  let  the  longest  completion  time  path 
from  a  block  0  subtask  to  the  exit  node  through  the  subtask  Si  be  ct(j;,x).  The  overall  completion  time  of  the 
application  task  is  determined  by  one  such  longest  path  through  a  block  A:  subtask.  Consider  the  subtask  s,-  in  Figure 
2.  Assume  that  the  longest  path  through  S/  is  shown  by  bold  edges  in  Figure  2.  For  any  subtask  s,- , 

ct(5,*  yX)  —  ^  iss{si  ^  j+rank(Sy ))  =  pct(s;  ^  iss(s,-  )^^' ^  +rank(5y  )) 

The  subtask  5,  is  remapped  onto  the  machine  that  gives  the  minimum  ct(s/,x),  and  A[x]  is  updated  using 
pct(5,*  ,x  ).  Then  the  next  subtask  in  the  list  is  considered  for  remapping. 

3.6.  Minimum  Completion  Time  Dynamic  Priority  (CD)  Algorithm 

The  rank  of  a  subtask  Si  is  computed  prior  to  application  execution.  Therefore,  if  Si  is  remapped  to  a  machine 
other  than  the  one  it  was  assigned  to  by  the  initial  static  mapping,  the  rank  of  s,-  may  not  give  the  length  of  the 
critical  path  from  s,  to  the  exit  node. 

The  algorithm  presented  here  is  same  as  the  CS  algorithm,  except  ranks  are  no  longer  used  in  ordering  the 
subtasks  within  a  block.  Instead  of  using  the  statically  computed  ranks,  this  algorithm  uses  the  value  of  ci(si  yX ), 
where  is  the  machine  assigned  to  s.  in  the  initial  maooine.  to  order  the  subtasks  within  a  block.  Thus,  this 


within  a  block  may  not  lead  to  the  best  overall  completion  time.  In  the  given  example,  the  DAG  shown  in  Figure 
3(a)  is  mapped  onto  two  machines  niQ  and  m  j.  Figure  3(b)  shows  the  subtask  computation  time  matrix,  which  gives 
the  computation  time  of  a  subtask  on  different  machines.  The  initial  static  mapping  is  shown  in  Figure  3(c).  The 
numbers  inside  each  bar  correspond  to  the  subtask  index  and  the  execution  time  of  the  subtask,  in  “subtask 
index/execution  time”  notation.  The  times  are  given  in  seconds.  The  data  transfer  times  are  negligible  if  the  source 
and  destination  machines  are  the  same,  otherwise,  for  this  example  there  is  a  fixed  time  of  two  seconds  for  the  data 
transfer.  In  Figure  3(a),  the  number  outside  each  node  indicates  the  rank  of  that  subtask  derived  using  the  initial 
mapping. 

When  block  2  is  considered  for  remapping  by  either  the  PS  or  CS  algorithm,  55  is  mapped  first  and  then  .S4  is 
mapped.  Suppose  Sq  finishes  its  execution  in  20  seconds  instead  of  10  seconds  and  finishes  in  10  seconds.  This 
causes  the  subtask  54  to  become  critical  and  S5  to  become  non-critical,  i.e.,  55  is  not  pan  of  the  critical  path 
anymore.  By  using  the  rank  numbers  that  were  statically  computed,  the  PS  and  CS  algorithms  map  ^5  before  .^4. 
Thus,  S5  will  be  mapped  to  the  best  machine  and  this  can  delay  the  completion  of  54.  Instead  of  using  the  statically 
computed  ranks,  the  CD  algorithm  considers  ct(5,  ,x),  where  subtask  is  assigned  to  in  the  initial  mapping.  For 
this  example,  subtask  54  is  assigned  to  machine  niQ  and  subtask  55  is  assigned  to  machine  m  1.  Therefore,  the  CD 
algorithm  considers  ct(54,0)  and  ct(.y5,l)  to  determine  the  remapping  order. 

ct(54,0)  =  20+15+10+10  =  55 
01(55, 1)  “  10+20+10+2+10  =  52 

Because  the  value  of  ci(s^A)  is  less  than  the  value  of  ct(54,0),  54  is  considered  for  remapping  before  55  by  the  CD 
algorithm.  This  example  illustrates  that  using  ct(5,-,  jc),  where  is  the  machine  that  is  assigned  to  5,  in  the  initial 
mapping,  enables  the  remapping  algorithm  to  track  the  critical  path  better  than  using  the  static  ranks. 


Figure  2:  Estimating  the  completion  time  by  considering  the  iongest  path  through  s  j. 

4»  Experimental  Results  and  Discussion 
4.1.  Simulation  Parameters 

A  simulator  was  implemented  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  hybrid  remapper  variants.  Various  parameters 
are  given  as  input  to  the  simulator.  Some  parameters  are  specified  as  fixed  values,  e.g.,  number  of  machines,  and 
others  as  a  range  of  values  with  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  value,  e.g.,  subtask  computation  time.  When  a  range  is 
specified,  the  actual  value  is  set  to  a  random  value  within  the  specified  range.  Each  data  point  in  the  results 
presented  in  this  section  is  an  average  of  100  simulation  runs.  The  experiments  were  performed  on  a  Sun  Ultra  with 
a  SPARC  processor  running  at  165  MHz. 

To  generate  a  DAG  that  represents  an  application,  the  number  of  subtasks,  maximum  out  degree  of  a  node, 
number  of  data  items  to  be  transferred  among  different  subtasks,  range  for  subtask  computation  times,  and  range  for 
data  item  sizes  are  provided  as  input  to  the  simulator.  Using  these  input  parameters  the  simulator  creates  a  table 
with  the  subtasks  along  the  columns  and  data  items  along  the  rows.  If  a  subtask  5,  produces  a  data  item  d;  then  the 


maximum  out  degree  constraints  are  satisfied. 

To  define  the  HC  suite,  the  number  of  machines  is  provided  as  input.  The  simulator  randomly  generates  valid 
subtask  computation  times  to  fill  a  table  that  determines  the  subtask  computation  times  on  each  machine  in  the  HC 
suite.  For  these  experiments  it  is  assumed  that  a  fully  connected,  contention-free  communication  network  is  used. 
The  inter-machine  communication  times  are  source  and  destination  dependent.  Communication  times  are  specified 
by  a  range  value.  The  run-time  value  of  a  parameter  such  as  the  subtask  execution  time  or  inter-subtask  data 
communication  time  can  be  different  from  the  expected  value  of  the  parameter.  The  variation  is  modeled  by 
generating  simulated  run-time  values  by  sampling  a  probability  distribution  function  (PDF)  that  has  the  expected 
value  of  the  parameter  as  the  mean. 

4.2.  Generational  Scheduling 


In  this  subsection,  the  generational  scheduling  (GS)  algorithm  [5]  is  briefly  described.  The  performance  of  the 
hybrid  remapper  is  compared  with  the  performance  of  the  GS  algorithm  in  the  next  subsection.  The  GS  algorithm  is 
a  dynamic  mapping  heuristic  for  HC  systems. 
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Figure  3:  An  example  mapping  to  illustrate  the  benefit  of  the  CD  algorithm:  (a)  the  partitioned  DAG, 
(b)  the  subtask  computation  time  matrix,  and  (c)  the  initial  mapping. 

Initially,  the  GS  forms  a  partial  scheduling  problem  by  pruning  all  the  subtasks  with  unsatisfied  precedence 
constraints  from  the  initial  DAG  that  represents  the  application.  The  initial  partial  scheduling  problem  consists  of 
subtasks  that  correspond  to  those  in  block  0  of  the  hybrid  remapper  approach.  The  subtasks  in  the  initial  partial 
scheduling  problem  are  then  mapped  onto  the  machines  using  an  auxiliary  scheduler.  The  auxiliary  scheduler 
considers  the  subtasks  for  assignment  in  a  first  come  first  serve  order.  A  subtask  is  assigned  to  a  machine  that 
minimizes  the  completion  time  of  that  particular  subtask. 

When  a  subtask  from  the  initial  partial  scheduling  problem  completes  its  execution,  the  GS  algorithm  performs 
a  remapping.  During  the  remapping,  the  GS  revises  the  partial  scheduling  problem  by  adding  and  removing  subtasks 
from  it.  The  completion  of  the  subtask  that  triggered  the  remapping  event  may  have  satisfied  the  precedence 
constraints  of  some  subtasks.  These  subtasks  are  added  to  the  initial  partial  scheduling  problem.  The  subtasks  that 
have  already  started  execution  are  removed  from  the  initial  partial  scheduling  problem.  Once  the  revised  partial 
scheduling  problem  is  obtained,  the  subtasks  in  it  are  mapped  onto  the  HC  machine  suite  using  the  auxiliary 
scheduler.  This  procedure  is  iteratively  performed  until  the  completion  of  all  subtasks. 


From  the  discussions  in  Section  3,  it  can  be  noted  that  the  hybrid  remapper  is  provided  with  an  initial  mapping 
that  is  derived  prior  to  application  execution  using  a  static  matching  and  scheduling  algorithm.  The  simulator 
generates  a  random  DAG,  using  the  parameters  it  receives  as  input,  at  the  beginning  of  each  simulation  run.  An 
initial  static  mapping  for  this  DAG  is  obtained  by  matching  and  scheduling  this  DAG  onto  the  HC  suite  using  the 
baseline  algorithm  [18]. 

The  baseline  algorithm  that  is  used  to  derive  the  initial  mapping  is  a  fast  static  matching  and  scheduling 
algorithm.  It  partitions  the  subtasks  into  blocks  using  an  algorithm  similar  to  the  one  described  in  Subsection  3.2. 
Once  the  subtasks  are  partitioned  into  blocks,  they  are  ordered  such  that  a  subtask  in  block  k  comes  before  a  subtask 
in  block  /,  where  k<l.  The  subtasks  in  the  same  block  are  arranged  in  descending  order  based  on  the  number  of 
descendents  of  each  subtask  (ties  are  broken  arbitrarily).  The  subtasks  are  considered  for  assignment  by  traversing 
the  list,  beginning  with  block  0  subtasks.  A  subtask  is  assigned  to  the  machine  that  gives  the  shortest  time  for  that 
particular  subtask  to  complete. 

In  this  simulator,  three  different  PDFs  (a)  Erlang(2)  [12],  (b)  uniform,  and  (c)  skewed  uniform  are  used  to 
generate  the  simulated  run>time  values.  For  Erlang(2),  the  expected  values  are  provided  as  the  mean  and  the  PDF  is 
sampled  to  obtain  a  simulated  run-time  value.  In  Figure  4,  10,000  consecutive  random  numbers  generated  by  the 
Erlang(2)  random  number  generator  with  mean  ten  is'  shown  using  a  200-bin  histogram.  For  the  skewed  uniform 
PDF,  the  following  rule  is  used  to  generate  the  simulated  run-time  value.  Let  ttj  be  the  negative  percentage 
deviation,  ai  be  the  positive  percentage  deviation,  and  m  be  a  random  number  that  isTiniformly  distributed  in  [0,1]. 
Then,  the  "sTmulated  run-time  value  of  a  parameter  t  can  be  modeled  as  i:x(100“ai+(ai+a2)w)/100.  For  the 
uniform  PDF,  ai  =  a2  =  ot.  For  the  simulation  results  presented  here,  Erlang(2)  is  used  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Figure  4:  A  200-bm  histogram  for  10,000  consecutive  samples  of  the  Erlang(2)  random  number 
generator  with  mean  equal  to  ten. 


In  these  experiments,  baseline  refers  to  first  deriving  a  static  mapping  using  the  baseline  algorithm  and  expected 
subtask  computation  and  communication  times,  and  then,  using  this  mapping,  computing  the  total  application 
execution  time  based  on  the  simulated  run-time  values  for  computation  and  communication  times.  Also,  in  these 
experiments,  ideal  refers  to  deriving  a  static  mapping  using  the  baseline  algorithm  and  simulated  run-time  values 
(instead  of  the  expected  values)  for  subtask  computation  and  communication  times.  Note  that  this  ideal  is  used  for 
comparison  purposes  only,  and  cannot  be  implemented  in  practical  environments.  Also  note  that  the  ideal  is  not 
necessarily  the  optimal  mapping.  These  simulated  run-time  values  are  also  used  to  evaluate  the  application  task 
completion  time  with  the  hybrid  remapper  variants. 

In  Figure  5(a),  the  performance  of  the  PS  algorithm  is  compared  to  the  mapping  that  is  obtained  using  the 
baseline  algorithm  for  ten  machines.  Figure  5(b)  shows  a  similar  comparison  for  the  CS  algorithm  for  ten  machines. 
The  performance  of  the  CD  algorithm  is  shown  in  Figures  6(a)  and  6(b).  Figure  6(a)  compares  CD  and  the  baseline 
for  varying  numbers  of  subtasks  and  ten  machines.  Figure  6(b)  compares  the  two  approaches  for  varying  numbers  of 
machines  and  200  subtasks. 


(b) 

Figure  5:  Performance  of  the  hybrid  remapper  versus  the  baseline  for  (a)  the  PS  algorithm  and  (b) 
the  CS  algorithm. 


From  Figures  5(a),  5(b),  and  6(a)  it  can  be  observed  that  the  performance  difference  among  the  three  variants  is 
almost  negligible.  The  heuristic  improvements  performed  to  obtain  the  CS  and  CD  variants  from  the  PS  variant  of 
the  hybrid  remapper  make  the  CS  and  CD  use  more  initial  matching  and  scheduling  derived  information.  That  is, 
while  CS  and  CD  use  more  information  in  an  attempt  to  derive  a  better  mapping  than  the  PS,  the  information  is 
based  on  expected  values,  rather  than  run-time  values.  Thus,  there  is  no  significant  improvement.  Also,  in  these 
simulation  studies,  the  initial  mapping  is  obtained  using  a  simple  baseline  algorithm.  The  performance  of  CS  and 
CD  may  improve  if  a  higher  quality  initial  assignment  is  used,  e.g.,  if  a  genetic  algorithm  based  mapper  [18]  is  used 
for  the  initial  matching  and  scheduling. 

As  the  number  of  subtasks  increase,  the  p)erformance  difference  between  each  hybrid  remapper  variant  and  the 
baseline  increases.  This  increase  in  performance  can  be  attributed  to  two  factors:  (a)  increased  number  of 
remapping  events  and  (b)  increased  average  number  of  subtasks  per  block.  Increasing  the  number  of  remapping 
events  provides  the  hybrid  remapper  with  more  opportunities  to  exploit  the  run-time  values  of  parameters  that  are 
available  during  application  execution.  Also,  with  the  increased  number  of  subtasks  per  block  the  hybrid  remapper 
can  derive  schedules  that  are  very  different  from  the  initial  schedule.  Therefore,  the  average  performance  of  the 
hybrid  remapper  increases  with  increasing  number  of  subtasks. 

Ten  machines  and  100  subtasks  were  used  in  Figure  7,  In  Figure  7(a),  the  performance  of  the  CD  algorithm  is 
compared  with  the  baseline  for  varying  computation/communication  ratios  and  Figure  7(b)  shows  the  performance 
comparison  of  the  CD  algorithm  with  the  baseline  for  varying  average  number  of  subtasks  per  block.  Figure  7(a) 
shows  that  the  hybrid  remapper  performs  better  as  the  computation/communication  ratio  increases.  The 
computation/communication  ratio  is  the  average  subtask  execution  time  divided  by  the  average  inter-subtask 
communication  time.  In  Figure  7(a),  the  low  computation/communication  ratio  denotes  the  range  1.0-10.0,  medium 
computation/communication  ratio  denotes  the  range  10.0-200.0,  and  high  computation/communication  ratio  denotes 
the  range  200.0-4000.0.  With  increasing  computation/communication  ratio,  the  data  transfer  times  become  less 
significant  compared  to  the  subtask  computation  times.  The  reason  for  the  hybrid  remapper  not  performing  well 
with  a  low  computation/communication  ratio  is  currently  under  investigation. 


(a) 


CD  algorithm  — 
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Figure  6:  Performance  of  the  CD  algorithm  versus  the  baseline  for  (a)  varying  the  subtasks  and  (b) 
varying  the  machines. 

From  Figure  7(b)  it  can  be  noted  that  the  relative  performance  of  the  CD  algorithm  increases  with  increasing 
the  average  number  of  subtasks  per  block.  When  there  are  more  subtasks  per  block,  it  is  possible  for  the  hybrid 
remapper  to  derive  mappings  that  are  very  different  from  the  initial  mapping. 


(b) 

Figure  7:  Performance  of  the  CD  algorithm  versus  the  baseline  for  (a)  varying  the 
computation/communication  ratio  and  (b)  varying  the  average  number  of  subtasks  per  block. 


Figure  8(a)  compares  the  performance  of  the  CD  algorithm  with  the  baseline  algorithm  for  a  uniform 
distribution  PDF,  20  machines,  and  200  subtasks.  Figure  8(b)  performs  the  same  comparison  for  a  skewed  uniform 
distribution  PDF,  20  machines,  and  200  subtasks.  In  the  skewed  uniform  distribution  the  negative  percentage 
deviation  is  half  of  the  positive  percentage  deviation. 


Figure  8:  Performance  of  the  CD  algorithm  versus  the  baseline  for  (a)  using  the  uniform 
distribution  for  parameter  modeling  and  (b)  skewed  uniform  for  parameter  modeling. 

As  noted  earlier,  one  of  the  features  of  the  hybrid  remapper  algorithm  that  is  presented  here  is  overlapping  its 
operation  with  the  execution  of  the  subiasks.  To  obtain  complete  overlap,  in  the  worst  case,  the  remapping  time  for 
a  block  of  subtasks  should  be  less  than  the  execution  time  of  the  smallest  subtask  in  the  previous  block.  More 
precisely,  the  time  available  for  remapping  block  k  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  time  the  first  block  k-\ 
subtask  begins  execution  and  the  time  the  first  block  k  subtask  can  begin  execution.  Figure  9(a)  shows  the  per 
block  remapping  time  for  the  CD  algorithm  for  varying  numbers  of  subtasks  and  ten  machines.  In  Figure  9(b),  the 
per  block  remapping  time  for  the  CD  algorithm  is  shown  for  varying  numbers  of  machines  and  200  subtasks. 


(a) 


(^) 

Figure  9:  Per  block  remapping  time  of  CD  for  (a)  varying  subtasks  and  (b)  varying  machines. 

In  Figure  10,  the  performance  of  the  CD  algorithm  is  compared  with  the  GS  algorithm  for  varying  numbers  of 
subtasks.  From  the  simulation  results  it  can  be  observed  that  the  CD  algorithm  is  slightly  outperforming  the  GS 
algorithm.  From  the  discussions  in  Section  3.6,  it  can  be  noted  that  the  CD  algorithm  attempts  to  minimize  the 
length  of  the  critical  path  at  each  remapping  step.  In  the  GS  algorithm,  the  critical  path  through  the  DAG  is  not 
considered  when  the  subtasks  are  remapped.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  better  performance  of  the  CD  algorithm.  The 
GS  algorithm  has  more  remapping  events  compared  to  the  hybrid  remapper.  The  number  of  remapping  events  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  subtasks  in  the  GS  algorithm  and  equal  to  the  number  of  blocks  in  the  CD  algorithm.  The 
increased  number  of  remappings  allows  the  GS  algorithm  to  base  its  assignment  decisions  on  more  current  values. 
This  may  be  why  the  GS  is  performing  only  three  to  four  percent  worst  than  the  CD  algorithm  even  though  GS  does 
not  consider  the  critical  path  through  the  DAG.  In  the  GS  algorithm,  at  least  one  machine  may  be  waiting  on  the 
scheduler  to  finish  the  mapping  process.  This  scheduler  induced  wait  lime  on  the  HC  suite  was  not  included  in  the 
GS  versus  CD  comparison. 


Figure  10:  Performance  of  the  CD  algorithm  versus  the  Generational  Scheduling  algorithm  for 
varying  numbers  of  subtasks. 

5.  Related  Work 

Other  groups  have  also  studied  dynamic  mapping  heuristics  for  HC  systems  (e.g.,  [5,  8,  11]).  A  brief 
description  of  the  GS  algorithm  and  an  experimental  comparison  of  the  hybrid  remapper  with  the  GS  algorithm 
were  pres.ented  in  Section  4.  The  Self-Adjusting  Scheduling  for  Heterogeneous  Systems  (SASH)  algorithm  is 
presented  in  [8].  One  of  the  differences  between  the  hybrid  remapper  and  the  SASH  algorithm  is  that  the  hybrid 
remapper  uses  a  list-scheduling  based  algorithm  to  perform  the  remappings  at  run  time,  whereas  the  SASH 
algorithm  uses  a  variation  of  the  branch  and  bound  algorithm  to  generate  the  partial  mappings  at  each  remapping 
event.  Also,  unlike  the  GS  and  SASH  algorithms,  the  hybrid  remapper  presented  here  can  use  any  initial  mapping 
to  guide  its  remapping  decisions,  i.e.,  the  initial  mapping  is  used  to  compute  the  ranks  and  completion  time  estimates 
in  the  hybrid  remapper.  It  is  necessary  to  experimentally  determine  how  the  quality  of  the  initial  mapping  impacts 
the  overall  performance  of  the  hybrid  remapper. 

In  [1 1],  two  mapping  algorithms  are  presented.  One  is  based  on  a  distributed  model  and  the  other  is  based  on  a 
centralized  model.  The  distributed  mapping  algorithm  is  different  from  the  algorithms  presented  in  [5,  8],  and  the 
hybrid  remapper  presented  here,  which  are  all  centralized  algorithms.  The  centralized  mapping  algorithm  is  based 
on  a  global  queue  equalization  algorithm. 

6,  Conclusions  and  Future  Work 

The  simulation  results  indicate  that  the  performance  of  a  statically  obtained  initial  mapping  can  be  improved  by 
the  hybrid  remapper.  From  the  simulation  results  obtained,  performance  improvement  can  be  as  much  as  15%  for 
some  cases.  The  timings  also  indicate  that  the  remapping  time  needed  per  block  of  subtasks  is  in  the  order  hundreds 
of  milliseconds  for  up  to  50  machines  and  500  subtasks.  In  the  worst  case  situation,  to  obtain  complete  overlap,  the 
computation  time  for  the  shortest  running  subtask  must  be  greater  than  the  per  block  remapping  time. 

The  experimental  studies  revealed  that  the  hybrid  remapper  performs  better  than  the  generational  scheduling, 
but  the  margin  of  difference  was  only  three  to  four  percent.  The  hybrid  remapper  has  a  better  machine  utilization 
compared  to  the  generational  scheduling  algorithm,  because  in  the  hybrid  remapper  the  mapping  operations  are 
overlapped  with  the  application  execution.  Further  research  is  necessary  to  develop  ways  to  iniprove  the  hybrid 
remapper’s  performance.  This  include  examining  the  use  of  different  schemes  for  partitioning  the  DAG  into  blocks, 
exploring  the  use  of  different  ways  of  ordering  subtasks  within  a  block,  and  investigating  the  use  of  different  criteria 
for  determining  subtask  to  machine  assignments. 

The  partitioning  scheme  that  is  currently  used  in  the  hybrid  remapper  does  not  consider  the  usage  pattern  of  the 
data  items  produced  by  a  subtask.  The  partitioning  is  solely  based  on  the  data  dependencies.  This  could  cause  a 
subtask  with  low  rank  value  in  a  block  k  to  be  mapped  before  a  subtask  with  high  rank  value  in  a  block  /,  where 
I  >k.  Various  alternate  partitioning  schemes  need  to  be  explored  and  evaluated  to  examine  different  criteria  for 
forming  blocks. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  hybrid  remapper  algorithm  presented  here  is  the  overlap  of  the  execution  of  the 
hybrid  remapper  algorithm  with  the  execution  of  the  subtasks.  In  the  hybrid  remapper  developed  in  this  research, 
the  remapping  event  for  block  k  is  the  readiness  to  execute  of  the  first  block  k-\  subtask.  Hence,  the  number  of 
remapping  events  is  equal  to  the  number  of  blocks.  In  other  algorithms,  such  as  the  Generational  Scheduling 
algorithm  [5],  the  number  of  remapping  events  is  equal  to  the  number  of  subtasks.  It  is  necessary  to  study  the  trade¬ 
offs  of  increasing  the  number  of  remapping  events  on  the  performance  of  the  algorithms  and  the  amount  of  machine 
idle  time  from  having  to  wait  for  a  mapping  decision.  Also,  the  interaction  of  varying  the  amount  of  uncertainty  in 
the  parameter  values  and  increasing  the  number  of  remapping  events  needs  further  research. 

In  this  paper,  the  performance  of  the  hybrid  remapper  is  compared  with  the  performance  of  the  static  baseline, 
and  the  dynamic  generational  scheduling  algorithm  [5].  Further  simulation  studies  are  necessary  to  compare  the 
performance  of  the  hybrid  remapper  with  other  dynamic  mapping  algorithms,  such  as  the  queue  equalization 
algorithm  [11], 

The  hybrid  remapper  developed  in  this  research  assumed  a  fully  connected,  contention-free  communication 
model.  This  model  needs  to  be  improved  to  accommodate  message  contention  and  restricted  inter-machine  network 
topologies  that  occur  in  practical  situations.  Also,  enhancements  are  necessary  to  support  cases  where  a  subtask  can 
have  multiple  sources  (machines)  for  a  needed  data  item  [17]. 

The  performance  of  the  hybrid  remapper  has  been  studied  using  simulations  in  this  research.  Exploring  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  performance  bounds  using  analytical  methods  is  yet  another  possible  area  of  future  research. 

Another  future  area  of  study  is  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  hybrid  remapper  when  the  initial  mapping  is 
generated  by  a  genetic  algorithm  (GA)  based  mapper  [18].  Also,  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  relative 
performance  of  the  hybrid  femapper  and  the  mapping  obtained  by  a  static  GA-based  mapper  as  the  run-time  values 
of  the  parameters  deviate  from  their  expected  values. 

In  summary,  a  new  dynamic  mapping  algorithm  called  the  hybrid  remapper  was  presented  in  this  paper.  The 
hybrid  remapper  uses  novel  heuristic  approaches  to  dynamically  improve  a  statically  obtained  initial  mapping.  The 
notential  of  the  hvbrid  remaoner  to  imorove  the  oerformance  of  initial  static  maoDinss  was  demonstrated  usin^ 
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ABSTRACT;  This  project  has  two  primary  purposes.  The  first,  is  to  implement  a  distributed 
matrix  multiply  algorithm  using  C-h-  sockets,  and  Corba  objects  with  the  objective  of 
discovering  what  additional  overhead,  if  any,  exists  in  a  Corba  implementation.  Secondly, 
attempt  to  improve  the  speedup  through  the  use  of  statefixl  servers  in  the  C++  implementation. 
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SUMMARY 

Matt  Schnaidt  did  the  C-H-  Socket  implementation  of  the  matrix  multiply.  This  included 
writing  all  of  the  C++  code  (a  2d  Array  Class,  the  client  and  server  code  for  the  matrix  multiply, 
and  a  name  server),  testing,  debugging,  and  making  record  runs.  I  did  this  in  three  phases.  In 
phase  1, 1  implemented  a  simple  matrix  multiply  using  UDP  sockets;  I  used  this  to  debug  the 
multiply  algorithm,  and  the  interaction  with  the  name  server  (which  I  called  memberServer). 

In  phase  2, 1  converted  the  client  and  server  to  using  TCP  sockets  so  that  they  could 
reliably  transmit  messages  which  exceeded  the  maximum  packet  size  without  concern  for 
ordering,  lost  or  duplicate  packets.  I  finished  phase  2  by  measuring  the  time  it  took  to  do  matrix 
multiplies  with  a  varied  number  of  servers  and  varied  size  matrices. 

In  phase  3, 1  changed  the  server  so  that  it  remembers  it  state  to  cut  down  on  message 
traffic  time.  I  finished  phase  3  by  measuring  the  time  it  took  to  matrix  multiplies,  again  with  a 
varied  number  of  servers  and  varied  size  matrices. 

Alpay  and  I  divided  the  report  writing,  and  slide  development  for  the  presentation 
equally. 

Alpay  Duman  did  the  CORBAimplementation  of  the  matrix  multiply.  This  included 
writing  the  IDL,  the  client  code  and  the  interface  object  implementation  defined  in  the  IDL  file, 
testing,  debugging  and  making  record  runs.  I  did  this  in  three  phases. 

In  phase  one,  I  implemented  the  IDL  file  and  the  object  implementation  for  this 
definition.  For  passing  the  array  I  used  type  sequence  in  Interface  Definition  Language,  which  is 
a  linear  dynamic  container. 

In  phase  two,  I  implemented  the  client  invoking  the  object  implementation  by  using 
deferred  synchronous  method,  which  is  a  non-blocking  dynamic  remote  procedure  call  method. 

In  phase  three,  I  used  a  special  function  for  CORBAsend_multiple_requests jieferredQ, 
which  initiates  a  number  of  requests  in  parallel.  It  does  not  wait  for  the  requests  to  finish  before 
returning  to  the  caller. 
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1 .  Problem  Statement.  Develop  a  distributed  matrix  multiply  algorithm,  using  C-h-  sockets 
and  Corba.  Compare  the  performance  of  the  two  algorithms  in  order  to  discover  the 
overhead  associated  with  the  use  of  Corba. 

Given  2  matrices,  A  and  B,  multiply  them  together  to  produce  a  result  matrix  C.  The 
dimensions  of  the  matrices  areA(i  X  j),  BO'  X  k),  C(i  X  k).  Note  that  the  number  of  columns 
in  A  must  equal  the  number  of  rows  in  C. 

The  general  algorithm  for  solving  this  problem  is: 

for(int  ix  =  0;  ix  <rowInA;  ix-H-){ 
for(int  jx  =  0;  jx  <  j; 


C[i,j]  =  0; 

for(int  kx  =  0;  kx  <  k;  k-H-){ 
C[i,j]+=A[i,k]*B[kj]; 
}//end  for 
}/^nd  for 
}//end  for 
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2.  Approach. 

A.  Distributed  Matrix  Multiply  Algorithm.  We  agreed,  prior  to  any  implementation,  on  a 
generic  algorithm  that  we  would  each  implement.  One  of  our  primary  concerns  was  that  both 
implementations  time  the  same,  or  equivalent,  events  so  that  we  could  do  a  meaningful 
comparison.  Below  are  listed  the  steps  of  our  generic  algorithm. 

•  Get  the  dimensions  of  the  A  and  B  matrices. 

•  Dynamically  allocate  space  for  the  A  and  B  matrices. 

•  Get  the  filename  for  the  A  matrix.  Open  the  file,  load  the  matrix  into  memory,  and 
close  the  file. 

•  Get  the  filename  for  the  B  matrix.  Open  the  file,  load  the  matrix  into  memory,  and 
close  the  file. 

•  Get  the  number  of  servers  to  use. 

•  START  THE  TIMER  (using  gettimeofdayQ  system  call). 

•  Access  the  name  server  (must  do  this  explicitly  in  C-H-). 

•  Do  the  matrix  multiply.  Send  one  row  fromA,  and  the  entire  B  matrix  to  every 
server,  mtil  every  row  has  been  distributed. 

•  Receive  the  result  row  of  C  from  each  server.  Assemble  the  result  matrix. 

•  STOP  THE  TIMER. 

•  Display  or  write  to  disk  the  result  matrix. 

•  Calculate  and  display  the  elapsed  time. 

B.  C++  Sockets  Implementation. 

In  the  C++  implementation,  there  is  one  memberServer  that  listens  at  a  fixed  port  and 
host  (declared  as  MEMBER_SERVER_PORT  and  MEMBER_SERVER_HOST  in  file 
memberServer.h). 

Each  matrixClient  and  matrixServer  uses  three  sockets.  One  is  a  udp  socket  to 
communicate  with  the  memberServer.  The  other  two  are  tcp  sockets;  one  is  a  “server”  socket 
at  which  it  listens  to  receive  messages,  and  the  other  is  a  “client”  socket  that  it  uses  to  send 
messages  (see  Figure  1,  Figure  2,  and  example  at  the  end  of  this  section). 

There  can  be  many  matrixServers,  but  only  one  permachine  as  each  listens  at  a  fixed  port 
(declared  as  MATRIX_SERVER_PORT  in  memberServer.h). 

There  can  be  many  matrixClients  when  using  the  stateless  matrixServers,  but  only  one  at 
a  time  when  using  the  stateful  matrixServer  (this  will  be  further  explained  in  section  3b). 
Each  matrixClient  listens  at  a  fixed  port  number  (declared  as  CLIENT_RCV_PORT  in 
memberServer.h). 
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When  a  matrixServer  starts  up,  it  registers  with  the  memberServer.  The  memberServer 
keeps  a  list  of  the  ip  address  of  every  matrixServer  that  has  registered  with  it.  The 
matrixCIient  then  contacts  the  matrixServer  to  get  the  ip  addresses  of  every  matrixServer. 

The  matrixCIient  uses  these  ip  addresses  together  with  MATRIX_SERVERJPORT  to 
send  the  following  workRequest  to  the  matrixServer: 

Index  of  result  into  C  matrix,  number  of  columns  in  A,  number  of  columns  in  B,  a  row  from 
matrix  A,  B  matrix. 


Figure  1:  Interaction  with  memberServer 


(1.  MatrixServer  S  registers  with  memberServer.  memberServer  records  ip  of  server.  2. 
matrixCIient  queries  member  Server  for  all  matrixServers.  3.  memberServer  sends  ip 
address  of  matrixServer  S.) 

To  demonstrate  how  the  distributed  algorithm  works,  consider  this  examplescenario(refer  to 
figure  1  for  steps  1-6,  figure2  for  steps  7-9): 

1)  memberServer  starts  up,  listens  at  udp  socket. 

2)  matrixServer  S  starts  up,  registers  with  memberServer,  and  listens  at  its  server 
top  socket. 

3)  memberServer  adds  matrixServer  S’s  ip  address  to  memberList.  Steps  2  and  3 
are  repeated  for  matrixServer  T  and  U. 
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4)  matrixClient  starts  up,  prompts  user  for  matrix  sizes  and  filenames,  loads 
matrices. 

5)  matrixClient  asks  user  number  of  servers  to  use. 

6)  matrixClient  contacts  memberServer.  memberServer  responds  with  all  ip 
addresses  of  matrixServers;  memberServer  puts  this  information  into  a  list. 

7)  matrixClient  forks  off  a  child  process  which  will  cycle  through  the  list,  up  to 
the  max  number  of  servers  (input  by  user),  connecting  firommatrixClient’s 
client  tcp  socket  and  sending  work  request  (format  given  in  preceding 
paragraph)  to  each  matrixServer.  Meanwhile,  main  process  closes  the  client 
tcp  socket,  and  listens  at  matrixClient’ s  server  tcp  socket  for  replies. 

8)  matrixServers  receive  work  requests  from  matrixClient  on  client  tcp  sockets. 
Each  uses  number  of  columns  in  A  and  B  to  allocate  space  for  the  A  matrix 
row  and  the  B  matrix,  calculates  result  row  C,  and  connects  with  matrixClient 
from  matrixServer’ s  client  port  and  sends  result  rows  and  indexes  of  result 
row  to  matrixClient. 

9)  matrixClient  receives  all  result  rows,  and  fills  the  C  matrixmatrixClient’s 
child  process  exits  when  all  requests  sent;  parent  process  stops  timer  once  C 
matrix  is  fully  constructed. 


Figure  2:  Distributed  Matrix  Multiply 

(1.  matrixClient  forks  child  process.  2.  Child  sends  all  requests  for  work 
to  servers.  3.  matrixServers  reply  to  the  main  process. 

Note  that  this  implementation  of  the  matrixServer  is  statless;  that  is,  every  time  the 
matrixClient  sends  a  request  for  work  to  the  matrixServer,  it  must  send  the  complete  B  matrix. 
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The  advantage  of  this  implementation  is  that  requests  for  work  to  a  single  matrixServer  may  be 
interleaved  from  several  matrixClients.  Since  the  matrixServer  has  no  state,  it  does  not  care 
from  which  client  it  received  the  current  request;  previous  results  have  no  impact  on  current 
calculations. 

However,  message  sizes  can  be  very  large  for  every  request  to  a  server  since  we  include  both 
the  row  from  the  A  matrix  as  well  as  the  entire  B  matrix  -  even  if  we  are  sending  a  subsequent 
row  computation  to  the  same  server.  In  order  to  speed  up  the  calculations,  we  implemented  a 
stateful  matrixServer.  On  the  first  request  sent  to  each  matrixServer,  the  matrixClient  sends  the 
full  message:  index,  #cols  in  A,  #  cols  in  B,  A  row,  B  matrix.  On  subsequent  sends  to  the 
servers,  the  matrixClient  setscols  in  B  equal  to  zero  and  sends  no  B  matrix.  On  the  matrixServer 
side,  if  cols  in  B  is  nonzero,  the  server  deletes  the  old  B  matrix,  allocates  space  for  and  receives 
the  B  matrix.  But  if  cols  in  B  is  zero,  the  server  uses  the  B  matrix  it  currently  has  in  memory. 

We  found  that  this  drastically  improved  speedup.  Again,  the  drawback  is  that  a  stateful 
matrixServer  cannot  gracefully  handle  interleaved  requests. 

A  work  around  for  the  interleaved  work  request  problem,  that  we  did  not  implement,  is  to 
send  some  identification  to  the  matrixServer  along  with  the  work  requests  |g  the  ip  of  the  client 
concatenated  with  the  process  id  of  the  current  process).  Once  a  matrix  server  begins  to  serve  a 
client,  it  will  only  accept  requests  for  service  from  that  client  imtil  the  client  sends  a  termination, 
or  end  of  job,  flag.  It  would  send  a  request  denied  message  to  any  other  processes  requesting 
service  until  its  current  client  released  it  with  the  end  of  job  flag.  This  would  prevent  errors  from 
occurring  due  to  interleaved  calculations  of  unrelated  matrix  multiplies,  but  may  not  be  the  best 
use  of  resources  as  each  server  would  be  dedicated  to  one  client  until  the  client  released  it.  Also, 
if  the  end  of  job  flag  was  not  received  by  the  matrix  server  (if  the  client  crashes,  or  the  message 
is  lost),  the  server  could  wait  forever  and  be  unavailable  to  all  other  processes. 

C.  Corba  Implementation 

In  CORBA  implementation  we  already  had  the  Naming  Service  available  for  us.  We  used 
OrbixNames  as  Naming  Service,  which  had  a  Load  Balancing  feature  with  round  robin 
scheduling.  The  Naming  Service  was  respondingo  the  clients  with  an  object  reference  of  an 
available  server  at  the  head  of  the  queue. 

Each  host  machine,  where  client.  Naming  Service  and  servers  were  residing,  had  aOrbix 
Daemon  running.  The  commimication  between  client  and  servers  were  handled  by  the  daemons, 
as  well-known  contact  points. 

When  an  object  implementations  server  starts  up,  it  registers  its  object  implementation  to  the 
naming  server  and  reports  that  it  is  ready  to  receive  calls,  where  it  is  added  to  the  list  of  available 
servers  for  a  specific  group.(i.e.  MULTgrp  the  available  object  implementations  for  matrix 
multiplication.) 

When  the  client  contacts  the  Naming  Service,  ituses  the  name  MULTgrp  to  get  the  object 
reference  for  the  first  available  server  in  the  queue  for  the  group,  because  roimd  robin  algorithm 
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is  used  for  scheduling.  In  this  case  this  causes  a  Load  Balancing  throughout  the  object 
implementations  just  like  a  SPMD  machine. 


Figure  3:  Distributed  Matrix  Multiply 

To  demonstrate  how  the  distributed  algorithm  works,  consider  this  examplescenario(refer  to 
Figure  3) 

1.  Object  implementations  server  starts  up,  and  registers  the  object  implementation  to 
the  naming  server.(through  local  daemon) 

2.  The  Naming  service  adds  the  ref  to  the  end  of  the  queue  of  that  group.^vlULTgrp) 

3.  Client  starts  up,  prompts  user  for  matrix  sizes  and  filenamesjoads  matrices.  Client 
tries  to  resolve  the  name  MULTgrp  through  Naming  Service.  Naming  Service  looks 
up  for  that  group  and  returns  the  object  reference  at  the  head  of  the  queue. 

4.  Client  gets  a  reference  to  Naming  Service  and  resolves  nameMULTgrp  to  get  a 
reference  for  the  jSrst  available  object  implementation. 

5.  Client  creates  the  request  objects  and  populates  them  with  a  row  and  the  second 
matrix.  Finally  it  invokessend_multiple_requests_deferredO  on  the  orbixd  and  sends 
all  the  requests  parallel.  Starts  waiting  for  the  results.  I^ollQ  the  request  objects  to 
collect  the  results. 

6.  Servers  receive  work  requests  from  client  through  daemons.  They  compute  the  result 
for  each  row  and  return  them. 

7.  Client  collects  the  results  available  in  the  request  objects  and  constructs  the  result 
matrix. 
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3.  Results. 

A.  Corba  versus  C++  Sockets. 

The  comparison  experiment  consisted  of  5  trials  each  of  10  X  10,  100  X  100  and  200  X  200 
matrix  multiplies  on:  1)  no  servers  (establishes  a  base),  2)  1  server  on  same  machine,  3)  1  server 
on  different  machine,  4)  5  servers  on  different  machines,  and  5)  10  servers  on  different  machines 
from  client.  The  machines  were  300  MHz  Sun  Ultra  lO’s  connected  via  lOMbitethemet  in 
Spanagel  506;  the  tests  were  done  at  times  when  there  were  no  other  users  using  the  machines. 
The  machines  used  are  listed  in  Appendix  6.d. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  results,  we  foimd  that  the  time  measurements  of  the  10  X  10  matrix 
multiply  were  too  variable  to  provide  useful  insight,  so  we  focused  on  the  100  X  100  and  200  X 
200  matrices.  By  referring  toTable  1,  we  see  that  if  we  exclude  the  1®^  result  row,  the  use  of 
CORBA  adds  between  23  and  41%  to  the  completion  time  that  you  would  expect  using  C++ 
sockets.  If  we  restrict  our  review  to  the  larger,  and  less  variable,  200  X  200  matrix  multiply  we 
see  that  the  range  of  added  overhead  is  further  restricted  to  between  26  and  29%. 

The  exception  to  our  general  observation  occurs  when  using  a  server  on  the  same  machine  as 
the  client.  In  this  situation,  Corba  takes  almost  as  long  as  it  would  take  to  use  a  server  on  another 
machine.  Contrast  this  to  the  C++  socket  implementation  that  takes  slightly  longer  than  the 
baseline  test  of  the  non-distributed  algorithm.  This  is  because,  even  though  the  client  and  server 
reside  on  the  same  host,  the  ORB  must  repeatedly  open  and  close  a  socket  to  itself  for  each 
request  for  service. 


--."I 

0.2141 

1.7874 

0.0000 

0.0000 

N/A 

N/A 

0.5571 

3.2124 

3.2891 

29.6662 

0.1694 

0.1083 

3.6977 

29.0047 

4.5242 

36.4906 

0.8173 

0.7949 

3.7413 

28.4360 

4.5755 

36.3644 

0.8177 

0.7820 

3.7202 

28.5166 

5.2512 

36.6698 

0.7085 

0.7777 

Table  1:  C++  Socket  vs.  Corba  Matrix  Multiply  Performance 


The  detailed  tables  of  results  are  in  appendix  6A.  Figure  4  below  further  depicts  the 
overhead  of  Corba  vs  C++  sockets. 
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Runtime  of  C++  Socket  and  CORBA  Implementations 
of  200X200  Distributed  Matrix  Multiply 
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- 

OO 

W  on  _ 
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0  1  1  5  10 

Number  of  Servers  C++  Sockets 

CORBA 

Figure  4:  Socket  vs  Corba  Matrix  Multiply  Performance 

(Note:  On  the  X  axis,  the  first  1  represents  client  and  server  on  same  host,  the 
second  1  represents  client  and  server  on  different  hosts). 

We  were  going  to  end  otir  analysis  of  Sockets  vs  Corba  here,  but  then  we  realized  that 
there  were  several  other  areas  that  were  relevant  to  the  analysis.  These  are  training,  development 
time,  and  code  size. 

The  training  required  to  learn  C-H-  sockets,  for  someone  who  is  trained  in  C++  and  basic 
Unix,  is  approximately  1  week.  Contrast  this  to  the  requirements  for  Corba  proficiency  that  may 
be  as  great  as  3  months. 

The  advantage  of  Corba  becomes  apparent  in  development  time.  While  it  took  Matt 
about  1  week  to  write  and  fully  debug  his  implementation,  Alpay  finished  the  Corba 
implementation  in  1  day.  This  is  significant  when  you  consider  the  cost  of  a  developer,  the  cost 
of  equipment  and  facilities,  and  the  cost  of  getting  a  product  fielded  or  to  market  earlier  than  the 
competition. 

Another  advantage  of  Corba  is  the  size  of  the  code  generated.  Alpay’ s  Corba 
implementation  took  197  lines  of  code,  while  Matt’s  socket  implementation  took  859  lines.  This 
is  significant  not  only  because  of  the  costs  of  development,  but  firom  a  maintenance  standpoint. 
As  lines  of  code  increase,  the  potential  for  bugs  also  increases,  as  does  the  cost  to  repair  those 
bugs.  Additionally,  shorter  code  is  easier  to  understand  and  maintain. 

So,  when  deciding  whether  to  use  Corba  versus  a  lower  level  implementation,  at  last  the 
factors  addressed  above  must  be  considered. 

B.  C++  Sockets  with  Stateful  Servers. 
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We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  no  speedup  in  our  initial  implementation  of  the 
distributed  algorithm.  We  realized  that  communication  time  greatly  exceeded  computation  time 
because  we  were  using  loosely  coupled  servers  implemented  over  TCP-IP.  To  try  to  observe 
speedup,  we  increased  the  problem  size:  we  tried  both  500  X  500  and  1000  X  1000  matrices, 
with  no  observed  speedup.  In  fact,  the  distributed  algorithm  ran  several  times  longer  than  the 
non-distributed  algorithm. 

We  then  did  a  quick  and  dirty  big  “O”  analysis  (appendix  6.E),  and  found  that,  not  only  did 
computation  time  increase  with  the  cube  of  the  problem  size,but  so  did  our  message  traffic  and 
the  corresponding  messaging  times.  Because,  as  problem  size  increased,  both  computation  and 
messaging  complexity  increased  withO(N^),  we  realized  that  our  current  implementation  of  the 
matrix  multiply  algorithm  would  never  show  speed  up. 

Our  solution  was  to  implement  stateful  servers,  as  described  at  the  end  of  section  2B.  By 
using  stateful  servers,  we  only  had  to  send  the  B  matrix  to  each  server  once,  then  on  every  other 
transmission,  we  only  sent  each  server  the  A  row,  index  and  dimensions.  This  reduced 
communication  complexity  ffomO(N^)  to  0(N^)  (See  Big  O  analysis,  appendix  6.E).  We  formd 
that  if  the  problem  size  was  large  enough  to  overcome  connection  and  message  costs,  we  were 
able  to  see  significant  speed  up  results. 

We  foimd  that  the  problem  size  had  to  be  greater  than  100  X  100  to  see  any  speed  up;  at  that 
problem  size  or  lower,  adding  servers  actually  dropped  speedup  to  less  than  1  due  to  the  cost  of 
establishing  connections  and  sending  messages.  This  drop  in  speedup  due  to  distributing  too 
small  of  a  problem  is  illustrated  in  Figure  5. 

Note  that  all  of  our  speedup  calculations  use  the  non-distributed  ^g  no  server)  results  as  the 
base  for  calculation. 

The  best  speedup  for  a  500  X  500  matrix  multiply  occurred  with  6  servers  and  was2.94;  this 
speedup  was  achieved  at  an  efficiency  ofO.490.  The  most  efficient  speedup  was  0.9795  at  an 
efficiency  of 0.9795  using  1  server  on  a  different  host  than  the  client  These  results  are 
illustrated  inFigure  6  and  Figure  7  below. 

The  best  speedup  for  a  1000  X  1000  matrix  multiply  occurred  with  9  servers  and  was4.874; 
this  speedup  was  achieved  at  an  efficiency  ofO.542.  The  most  efficient  speedup  was  1 .032  at 
an  efficiency  of 1 .032.  This  was  achieved  using  1  server  on  the  same  host  as  the  client.  This 
result  shows  superscalar  speedup  -  the  parallel  version  runs  faster  than  the  sequential  version. 
We  believe  that,  although  we  attempted  to  keep  both  the  sequential  and  parallel  algorithms  as 
close  as  possible,  the  distributed  algorithm  introduced  some  more  efficient  methods  than  the 
sequential,  causing  thissuperscalar  speedup.  These  results  are  illustrated  inFigure  and  Figure  7 
below. 
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Figure  6:  Stateful  Server  Speedup  Curves 
(Note:  On  the  X  axis,  the  first  1  represents  client  and  server  on  same  host,  the 
second  1  represents  client  and  server  on  different  hosts). 
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Efficiency  of  Matrix  Muitiply  with  Stateful  Servers 


01123456789  10 

_  Number  of  Servers 
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Figure  7:  Stateful  Server  Efficiency 

(Note:  On  the  X  axis,  the  first  1  represents  client  and  server  on  same  host,  the 
second  1  represents  client  and  server  on  different  hosts). 
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C.  Bugs  and  Lessons  Learned 

1)  Achieving  Speedup.  Getting  a  sequential  algorithm,  even  a  simple  one,  to  run  faster 
on  a  distributed  system  is  not  as  simple  as  we  first  thought.  A  lot  of  care  in  must  be  taken  in 
how  messages  are  passed  to  prevent  creating  a  sequential  algorithm  with  speedup  less  than  1. 

2)  Buffer  Deadlock.  We  ran  into  a  buffer  deadlock  problem  in  the  stateless  C-h- 
implementation  which  took  a  while  to  find.  The  problem  resulted  firom  the  sequential  nature  of 
the  client  program;  the  client  would  send  all  rows  and  matrices  to  all  servers  before  ever 
receiving  any  messages.  The  servers  replied  immediately  after  calculating  the  result  row, 
sending  the  reply  back  to  the  client.  These  replies  piled  up  into  the  received  buffer  on  the  client 
side.  At  some  point,  the  buffer  became  full  and  a  server  “hung”  waiting  to  be  able  to  send  a 
message  to  the  client.  Meanwhile,  the  client  is  still  writing  messages  across  the  socket.  When  it 
tries  to  send  the  message  to  the  “hung”  server,  it  is  able  to  connect  but  not  send  the  message,  so  it 
buffers  this  message.  This  continues  until  the  client’s  buffer  is  full,  and  it  hangs.  The  server  is 
waiting  for  the  client  to  read  its  messages,  and  the  client  is  waiting  for  the  server  to  read  its 
messages,  resulting  in  deadlock.  We  solved  this  by  forking  off  the  send  portion  of  the  client  as  a 
child  process,  so  that  the  client  can  both  send  and  receive  at  the  same  time. 

3)  Dynamically  Allocating  2d  Arrays  in  C++.  You  cannot  dynamically  allocate  a  2d 
array  directly  in  C++  ^g  this  declaration  and  definition  is  not  valid: 

int*  myAry  =  new  int[numRows][mnnCols];  wherenumRows  and  numCols  are  not  known  at 
compile  time).  To  get  around  this.  Matt  implemented  a  2D  Array  Class  and  Alpay  allocated 
space  using  a  “for”  loop. 

4)  Corba  Buffer  Size.  The  Corba  implementation  had  a  limited  buffer  size;  we  could  not 
pass  more  than  a  200  X  200  matrix  from  client  to  servers  (160,00  bytes).  Using  C++  sockets,  we 
just  had  to  statically  allocate  sufficient  buffer  space  prior  to  run  time. 

5)  TCP  vs  UDP.  Since  UDP  does  not  guarantee  delivery,  or  order  of  delivered  packets, 
large  messages  (large  arrays)  could  not  reliably  be  reassembled,  and  TCP  had  to  be  used  for  the 
C++  sockets  implementation. 

6)  Corba  Server  and  Client  on  Same  Machine.  As  discussed  in  paragraph  XXX,  when 
the  Corba  Server  and  Client  ran  on  the  same  machine,  it  ran  considerably  slower  than  the  C++ 
Socket  client  and  server  equivalent. 
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4.  Source  Code 

A.  C++  Sockets  Program  Listing 

B.  Corba  Program  Listing 
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6.  Appendix 

A.  C-H-  Sockets  with  Stateless  Servers  and  Corba  Results  Table 
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B.  C++  Sockets  with  Stateful  Servers  Results  Table 
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C.  Speedup  and  Efficiency  of  Stateful  Servers 
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C.  Machines  Used  in  the  Experiments 

The  machines  used  were  Sun  Ultra  lO’s,  SOOMhz,  in  Spanagel  #506. 
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E.  Big  “O”  Analysis  of  Stateful  vs  Stateless  Server  Messages. 

Assume  Square,  N  X  N  matrices 

Let  N  =  #  of  rows  and  columns  in  both  A  and  B  matrices 
S  =  #  of  servers  to  distribute  to 

C  =  constant  value  of  index,  and  dimensions  in  work  request  (size  of  3  longs) 


Stateless  Server  Messages. 

N  messages  are  sent. 

Each  message  contains  an  N-sized  row,  hf  -sized  matrix,  and  C-sized  constants. 

So,  message  complexity  is  0(N)*0(N^+  N  +  C),  drop  the  constant  term  and  multiplying  yields 

0(N'). 


Stateful  Server  Messages. 

N  messages  sent. 

The  first  message  each  server  receives  contains  an  N-sized  row,  hJ -sized  matrix,  and  C-sized 
constants.  S  of  these  messages  are  sent. 

The  subsequent  messages  each  server  receives  contain  an  N-sized  row,  and  C-sized  constants. 

N  -  S  of  these  messages  are  sent. 

So,  message  complexity  is  0(S)*  0(N^  +  N  +  C)  +  0(N  -  S)*0(N  +  C).  Recognize  that  S  and  C 
are  constants  and  drop  out  of  the  equation  yields  0(N^  +  N)  +  0(N^),  which  simplifies  to  0(>f). 
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Abstract 


This  paper  focuses  on  the  problem  of  monitoring  the  end-to-end  performance  of  message  passing  to  support 
adaptive  applications  to  be  executed  using  the  MSHN  system  (Management  System  for  Heterogeneous 
Networks).  Eight  conunercial  and  research  tools  and  application  components  that  attempt  to  measure 
perceived  end-to-end  message  passing  performance  were  identified.  Two  were  dismissed;  one  because  of 
recently  published  findings  and  the  other  because  it  is  typically  used  in  too  many  inconsistent 
configurations.  The  remaining  six  are  carefiilly  described  in  the  paper.  We  were  able  to  characterize  each 
as  either  passive  or  active,  determine  whether  they  require  domain-specific  knowledge  of  an  application, 
identify  sources  of  inaccuracies,  and  enumerate  their  limitations.  Based  upon  this  survey,  and  previous 
analytical  experiments,  we  conclude  that  the  optimal  monitoring  mechanism:  (1)  should  be  passive;  (2) 
should  not  require  domain-specific  knowledge  of  an  application;  (3)  should  minimize  sources  of  error;  and 
(4)  should  have  few  limitations.  No  single  tool  or  application  con^onent  surveyed  has  all  of  these 
characteristics.  Based  upon  the  surveyed  work  and  other  recent  research  in  distributed  systems,  we  have 
synthesized  a  new  tool  whose  mechanisms  have  all  of  the  desired  characteristics.  This  paper  describes  our 
mechanism,  and  how  we  implemented  it,  in  detail. 


1.  Introduction 

Any  system  managing  a  set  of  distributed  heterogeneous  resources,  whether  a 
native  distributed  operating  system  or  a  resource  management  system,  must  maintain 
status  information  concerning  those  resources.  Some  of  the  status  information  is  slowly 
changing,  such  as  the  speed  of  a  particular  CPU.  Some  of  the  information  may  change 
more  quickly,  such  as  the  version  of  the  operating  system,  the  type  of  security  services, 

^  This  research  is  supported  by  DARPA  Order  E-583  imder  the  DARPA  QUORUM  program  and  also,  in 
part,  by  the  Institute  for  Joint  Warfere  Analysis 
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and  the  type  of  network  card.  Finally,  some  status  information  will  change  very  quickly 
such  as  the  current  length  of  the  CPU  queue,  the  amoimt  of  available  memory,  and  the 
current  load  on  a  network.  Though  possibly  cumbersome,  the  first  two  types  of 
information  can  be  manually  entered  into  the  management  system’s  database  when  new 
hardware  or  software  is  installed.  The  third  type  of  information,  however,  changes  so 
quickly  that  there  must  be  a  method  for  automatically  collecting  it.  The  Management 
System  for  Heterogeneous  Networks  (MSHN^),  an  experimental  distributed  resource 
management  system  (RMS)  that  we  are  building,  requires  an  estimate  of  this  quickly 
changing  information.  Because  users  can  place  loads  on  some  of  the  resources  within 
MSHN’s  venue  without  submitting  requests  to  MSHN,  MSHN  requires  a  mechanism  that 
can  accurately  estimate  the  end-to-end  availability  of  each  of  the  resources.  This  paper 
documents  our  efforts  to  locate,  and  eventually,  synthesize  a  mechanism  to  provide  this 
information  for  the  network  resources.  In  this  section,  we  first  briefly  describe  the 
MSHN  project,  its  place  within  the  larger  QUORUM  program,  and  the  reason  why 
MSHN  requires  end-to-end  status  information.  We  then  describe  exactly  what  status 
information  we  currently  need  as  well  as  the  constraints  imder  which  a  mechanism  to 
obtain  this  information  must  operate. 

1.1  MSHN 

In  order  to  put  the  research  described  in  this  paper  into  perspective  we  provide  a 
brief  overview  of  MSHN  and  we  summarize  the  QUORUM  program,  imder  which 
MSHN  is  a  project.  The  goal  of  the  QUORUM  program  is  to  develop  a  software 
architecture,  consisting  of  translucent  layers,  that  delivers  good  end-to-end  quality  of 

*  Pronounced  “mission” 
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service  (QoS)  to  a  dynamically  changing  set  of  adaptive  applications  that  are  conq)eting 
for  resources  within  a  distributed,  heterogeneous  computing  infrastructure.  QUORUM 
consists  of  many  major  research  projects  including  ones  that:  (1)  define  languages  and 
models  for  expressing  user-level  QoS;  (2)  design  and  construct  tools  that  convert  user- 
level  QoS  to  resoxirce  requirements;  (3)  design  and  construct  languages  and  databases  for 
describing  resource  requirements  and  resource  characteristics;  (4)  design  and  construct 
RMS’s;  (5)  define  mechanisms  for  achieving  translucence;  (6)  design  appropriate 
feedback  mechanisms;  (7)  define  benchmarks  to  be  used  as  representatives  of  fiature 
adaptive  apphcations;  and  (8)  research  new  ideas  in  distributed  operating  systems  and 
network  protocols.  MSHN  is  one  of  several  RMSs  being  designed,  implemented,  and 
tested  imder  QUORUM.  MSHN  focuses  on  four  basic  areas:  (i)  the  granularity  of 
resources  and  the  protocols  and  policies  used  to  allocate  them  required  by  RMS’s  to 
derive  good  schedules  for  adaptive  apphcations;  (ii)  heterogeneous  scheduling 
algorithms;  (hi)  estimating  the  available  resources  as  well  as  the  required  resources  from 
historical  and  recently  collected  resource  usage  data;  and  (iv)  determining  how  to  ensure 
that  RMSs  remain  in  a  stable  state. 

Given  a  set  of  jobs,  MSHN  will  determine  where  and  when  to  run  each  job  along 
with  the  appropriate  version  of  the  job  to  run.  MSHN  evolved  from  SmartNet,  which 
was  a  heterogeneous  framework  for  minimizing  the  time  at  which  the  last  job  of  a  set  of 
conqjutationaUy  intensive  jobs  finishes  on  a  suite  of  heterogeneous  conq)uting  resources 
[KIDD96].  SmartNet  treated  the  set  of  compute  resources  available  as  one  virtual 
heterogeneous  machine  (VHM).  SmartNet  achieved  superior  performance  by  mapping 
apphcations  to  resources  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  VHM  and  job  characteristics. 
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MSHN  differs  from  SmartNet  in  several  ways:  (1)  it  strives  to  support  Input/Output 
intensive  and  real-time  jobs,  in  addition  to  compute-intensive  jobs;  (2)  it  accounts  for  the 
feict  that  a  job  may  need  many  different  resources,  not  just  a  CPU,  to  execute;  and  (3)  it 
manages  adaptive  applications. 

One  of  the  important  improvements  of  MSHN  over  traditional  RMS’s  is  that 
MSHN  will  support  adaptive  apphcations.  Adaptive  applications  are  those  that  can 
produce  results  using  one  of  a  variety  of  algorithms  or  in  one  of  a  variety  of  forms. 

MSHN  has  a  chent-server  architecture.  It  is  composed  of  a  Ghent  Library,  a 
Scheduling  Advisor,  a  Resource  Requirements  Database,  a  Resource  Status  Server,  and  a 
MSHN  Daemon. 

The  following  paragraphs  provide  an  abstract  description  of  each  of  the 
components,  and  Figure  1  provides  an  overview  of  the  entire  architecture.  Although 
these  components  are  shown  together,  they  may  in  fact  reside  on  separate  machines,  and, 
in  certain  situations,  be  rephcated.  Usually,  many  different  chent  apphcations  wih  be 
running  at  any  given  time. 

The  Client  Library 

The  chent  hbrary  is  hnked  with  both  adaptive  and  non-adaptive  apphcations.  It 
provides  a  transparent  interface  to  aU  of  the  MSHN  services  [KRES97].  The  chent 
hbrary  performs  at  least  the  foUowing  functions:  (1)  it  intercepts  system  caUs  to  record 
resource  requirements;  (2)  it  forwards  requests  to  start  another  process,  when 
appropriate,  to  the  Scheduling  Advisor;  and  (3)  it  intercepts  and  performs  the  appropriate 
action  on  requests  from  the  Scheduling  Advisor  to  adapt.  It  forwards  the  recorded 
resource  requirements  to  the  Resource  Requirements  Database.  The  final  implementation 
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of  MSHN  will  be  able  to  forward  the  performance  measurements  and  resource 
requirements  through  the  MSHN  daemon  when  that  is  more  efficient. 

The  Scheduling  Advisor 

The  Scheduling  Advisor  performs  the  highly  complex  task  of  scheduling  multiple 
jobs,  from  multiple  users,  onto  one  (or  several)  conq)uters  from  a  pool  of  heterogeneous 
computing  platforms.  The  sophisticated  algorithms  that  the  Scheduling  Advisor  will  use 
to  make  decisions  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  However,  this  research  requires 
knowledge  of  the  interfeces  presented  by  the  Scheduling  Advisor. 

The  Scheduling  Advisor  will  accept  scheduling  requests  from  the  client  libraries. 
The  Scheduling  Advisor  will  query  both  the  Resource  Status  Server  and  the  Resource 
Requirements  Database.  These  queries  must  respond  with  near  real-time  information  on 
the  status  (load)  of  the  distributed  resomces,  and  the  resource  requirements  of  the 
application.  Once  the  Scheduling  Advisor  receives  this  load  information,  it  can  calculate, 
if  possible,  a  mixtxire  of  computing  and  network  resources  that  will,  with  high 
probability,  deliver  the  requested  quality  of  service. 

Additionally,  in  the  event  of  a  significant  deviation  from  the  initial  resource  status 
estimate,  the  Scheduling  Advisor  will  receive  notification  from  the  Resource  Status 
Server.  For  example,  if  a  communications  path  is  severed,  or  a  machine  fails,  the 
Scheduling  Advisor  will  be  notified  and  can  recalculate  a  new  scheduling  solution  for  the 
affected  applications.  The  Scheduling  Advisor  may  then  signal  the  client  library  and 
advise  it  that  the  application  should  begin  using  a  different  algorithm,  or  perhaps 
recommend  that  it  shift  execution  to  a  different  set  of  resources.  The  granularity  of 
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resource  model  needed  by  the  Scheduling  Advisor  is  a  topic  of  major  research  in  the 
MSHN  project. 

The  Resource  Requirements  Database 

The  Resource  Requirements  Database  is  a  repository  of  information  pertaining  to 
the  execution  of  user  applications.  This  database  contains  statistics  on  the  run  time 
characteristics  of  jobs,  such  as  CPU,  memory,  and  disk  usage.  The  Resource 
Requirements  Database  provides  this  information  to  the  Scheduling  Advisor  upon 
request.  While  currently  the  MSHN  client  library  is  its  only  soiurce  of  information,  we 
envision  that  other  tools,  currently  imder  development  within  the  QUORUM  project 
could  also  provide  information  for  this  database. 
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The  Resource  Status  Server 

The  purpose  of  the  Resource  Status  Server  is  to  maintain  a  repository  of  the  three 
types  of  information  about  the  resources  available  for  MSHN  to  schedule:  the  relatively 
static,  the  moderately  dynamic,  emd  the  highly  dynamic  information.  The  Scheduling 
Advisor  will  query  the  Resomce  Status  Server  to  obtain  an  initial  estimate  of  the 
currently  available  computing  and  networking  resources.  After  making  a  scheduling 
decision,  the  Scheduling  Advisor  will  notify  the  Resource  Status  Server  of  the  additional 
loads  that  it  expects  the  client  application  to  place  on  the  conq)ute  and  networking 
resources.  Much  of  this  paper  is  dedicated  to  determining  the  best  mechanisms  for 
obtaining  this  most  dynamically  changing  type  of  information  for  network  resources. 

The  MSHN  Daemon 

The  MSHN  Daemon  executes  on  all  compute  resources  available  for  scheduling 
by  the  MSHN  Scheduling  Advisor.  It  is  used  to  begin  and  control  the  execution  of 
processes  that  are  submitted  to  MSHN.  It  is  also  used  to  filter  information  from  the 
cUent  hbraries  which  is  destined  for  the  Resource  Requirements  Database  or  Resource 
Status  Server  when  several  different  MSHN  jobs  are  executing  locally. 

1.2  Constraints 

MSHN  requires  the  gathering  of  resource  usage  information  for  apphcations  that 
run  within  the  MSHN  system  as  well  as  status  information  for  resources  within  the  scope 
of  the  MSHN  Scheduling  Advisor.  The  MSHN  Scheduling  Advisor  uses  this  information 
to  make  scheduling  decisions.  The  methods  used  to  gather  this  information  are  subject  to 
three  constraints:  (1)  the  implementation  must  not  require  any  changes  to  an  operating 
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system;  (2)  modifications  to  the  application  code  must  be  minimized;  and  (3)  the 
overhead  imposed  by  the  information  gathering  mechanism  should  not  be  excessive. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  first  requirement.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  the 
widespread  acceptance  of  MSHN-type  systems.  Many  potential  users  are  reluctant  to  use 
systems  or  tools  that  require  that  their  operating  system  be  modified.  When  routine 
operating  system  upgrades  do  occur,  we  do  not  want  to  have  to  redesign  and  redistribute 
our  system  to  include  the  features  or  improvements  of  this  new  release.  Addtionally,  we 
do  not  want  to  risk  conopromising  the  security  feaUires  of  the  operating  system  by 
changing  the  kernel.  Finally,  source  code  of  all  operating  system  releases  may  not  be 
available. 

The  second  and  third  requirements  address  acceptance  and  usability  issues.  If  the 
application  writer  must  modify  his  code,  or  if  the  use  of  our  S5^tem  incurs  unacceptable 
overhead,  the  system  will  not  be  used. 

1.3  Organization  of  Remainder  of  Paper 

The  next  section  of  this  paper  surveys  existing  mechanisms  that  we  considered  as 

candidates  for  MSHN  to  use  to  estimate  end-to-end  network  status.  That  section 
describes  the  she  that  we  considered  as  initially  viable  candidates  in  some  detail  and 
summarizes  their  similarities  and  differences.  In  section  3,  we  describe  the  mechanism 
that  we  are  currently  using  in  MSHN,  which  synthesizes  the  best  attributes  that  we  foxmd 
in  our  survey,  as  well  as  other  recent  theoretical  and  practical  distributed  system  results. 
Finally,  we  summarize  our  findings  -  including  giving  an  empirically  obtained 
measurement  of  the  worst-case  overhead  incurred  and  how  we  can  reduce  it  -  and  outline 
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the  set  of  experiments  that  we  are  currently  conducting  to  assess  the  accuracy  with  which 
we  can  predict  quickly  changing  resource  availability. 

2.  Existing  Mechanisms  for  Estimating  Network  Availability 

To  support  adaptive  applications,  the  MSHN  Scheduling  Advisor  requires  end-to- 

end  status  information  for  the  resources  at  its  disposal.  One  critical  resource  is  the 
network.  The  remainder  of  this  paper  addresses  the  issue  of  monitoring  the  current 
network  availability.  We  first  review  several  tools,  protocols,  and  application 
components  that  estimate  network  availability  and  then  summarize  the  desirable 
characteristics  of  these  systems. 

To  support  MSHN’s  end-to-end  network  monitoring,  we  initially  considered  eight 
application  components,  protocols,  and  tools,  from  both  the  commercial  and  research 
sectors:  Ping,  ftp  (the  File  Transfer  Protocol  apphcation),  Netscape  Communicator, 
Network  Weather  Service  (NWS),  Netperf,  BBN’s  Communications  Server 
(Commserver),  Resource  Reservation  Protocol  (RSVP)  and  Simple  Network 
Management  Protocol  (SNMP).  We  quickly  rejected  two  as  inappropriate  for  MSHN: 
SNMP  and  RSVP.  We  could  not  directly  use  the  Simple  Network  Management  Protocol 
(SNMP)  in  MSHN  because  it  provides  link-based  information  and  does  not  estimate  end- 
to-end  throughput  and  latency  between  machines  on  remote,  nonadjacent  networks 
[PERK97].  Any  tool  built  on  top  of  SNMP  would  necessarily  have  to  change  when 
routing  algorithms  changed.  We  also  considered  RSVP,  but  have  rejected  it  largely  due 
to  recent  results  indicating  that  the  bandwidth  it  allocates  can  be  substantially  different 
from  that  requested[LEEC98].  We  now  discuss  each  of  the  six  remaining  in  detail  and 
then  compare  and  contrast  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  type. 
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2.1  Ping 

The  ping  program  is  ubiquitous.  Its  primary  use  is  for  troubleshooting 
networks.  In  its  default  configuration,  if  a  network  connection  exists  between  two 
machines,  the  execution  of  ping  results  in  a  short  message  making  a  round  trip  firom  the 
local  to  the  remote  host  and  back.  When  ping  completes,  it  prints  the  number  of  bytes 
sent  and  the  round  trip  time.  Thus,  ping  provides  a  single  packet  measurement  of 
network  throughput. 

Ping  packages  its  local  timestamp  in  an  Internet  Control  Message  Protocol 
(ICMP)  packet  and  sends  it  to  the  targeted  host.  The  targeted  host  receives  this  datagram, 
its  IP  layer  recognizes  the  type  (ECHO_REQUEST)  and  immediately  repackages  the  data 
contained  in  the  packet,  sending  it  back  to  the  pinger.  The  pinger  receives  the  reply 
datagram  and  subtracts  its  machine’s  current  time  firom  the  timestamp  that  the  pinger 
placed  in  the  original  datagram,  thus  determining  roimd  trip  time.  [BERK91] 

2.2  The  File  Transfer  Protocol  Application 

The  File  Transfer  Protocol  apphcation  (ftp)  is  used  to  transfer  files  between 

machines  connected  by  a  network.  We  studied  ftp  because  it  estimates  end-to-end 
(meaning  application  to  application)  throughput  after  completing  a  file  transfer.  The  ftp 
application  is  a  chent-server  apphcation;  the  ftp  server  runs  as  a  background  process 
hstening  on  a  fixed  port  for  chent  connection  requests.  The  user  starts  the  ftp  client  in 
order  to  issue  requests  to  the  ftp  server  on  the  remote  machine.  Because  of  the  tight 
coupling  between  the  ftp  server  and  chent,  it  is  possible  for  ftp  to  estimate  the 
throughput  associated  with  transferring  a  file.  We  now  summarize  the  actions  that  occur 
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in  transferring  a  file,  F,  fi:om  the  ftp  server  on  computer  A  to  the  ftp  chent  on 
computer  B. 

The  ftp  server  on  conqjuter  A  listens  on  port  Y.  The  ftp  client  on  computer  B 
connects  to  the  server  on  computer  A  at  port  Y.  The  server  on  conq)uter  A  accepts  the 
connection  and  generates  a  child  process  that  will  handle  all  future  interactions  with  the 
ftp  chent  via  the  connection.  We  whl  caU  this  connection  the  control  connection.  The 
ftp  chent  on  computer  B  sends  a  request  across  the  control  connection  to  the  ftp  server 
on  computer  A  to  send  file  F.  Included  in  the  request  to  A  is  the  port  number,  X,  that  the 
chent  on  computer  B  will  listen  to.  The  ftp  chent  on  B  then  listens  on  port  X.  The 
server  sends  the  size,  S,  of  file  F  to  the  ftp  chent  over  the  control  connection.  The  chent 
receives  S.  The  server  connects  to  the  chent  on  computer  B  at  port  X.  The  chent  accepts 
the  connection  and  records  computer  B’s  time  as  TstartRead-  We  will  call  this  coimection 
the  data  connection.  Once  the  server  sees  that  the  chent  accepted  the  data  connection,  it 
sends  the  file,  F,  across  that  connection  and  the  chent  reads  until  it  receives  the  entire  file. 
When  the  entire  file  has  been  received,  the  chent  records  computer  B’s  time  as  TendRead- 
The  chent  then  uses  S  and  the  time  elapsed  between  TstartRead  and  TendRead  to  estimate 
throughput. 

2.3  Netscape  Communicator 

Netscape  recently  made  the  source  code  for  their  web  browser  fireely  available 
[NETS98].  By  examining  this  source  code,  we  learned  that  they  use  an  approach  similar 
to  ftp’s  to  calculate  throughput.  Netscape  Navigator  displays  a  “thermometer”  at  the 
bottom  of  the  browser,  showing  the  user  the  current  download  speed,  the  amount  of  the 
file  already  downloaded,  and  the  estimated  time  to  conq)lete  the  download.  When 
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downloading  large  files,  the  system  call  read  ( )  must  typically  be  invoked  more  than 
once  by  the  browser.  Following  each  invocation  of  read  ( ) ,  Netscape  updates  the 
thermometer’s  data  fields.  The  throughput  estimate  displayed  on  the  thermometer  is 
cumulative  in  that  each  calculation  is  based  upon  the  total  number  of  bytes  downloaded, 
the  total  size  of  the  file  to  download,  and  the  total  time  since  the  first  read  ( )  was  called 
for  the  current  file. 

2.4  Network  Weather  Service 

The  Network  Weather  Service  (NWS)  is  a  tool  for  predicting  computer  and 
network  performance  for  use  by  metacomputing  appHcations  [WOLS97]  [SPRI97]. 
NWS  makes  periodic  estimates  of  availabihty  of  resources  for  which  it  is  responsible. 
One  of  the  estimates  made  by  NWS  is  network  availability,  specifically,  the  latency  and 
throughput  observed  between  two  computers. 

In  order  to  measure  the  latency  between  two  conq)uters,  A  and  B,  a  NWS  process 
on  computer  A  sends  a  small  message  to  a  corresponding  process  on  conqjuter  B.  The 
process  on  B  immediately  replies  to  the  process  on  A,  with  the  process  on  A  recording 
the  round  trip  time.  NWS  approximates  latency  as  half  of  this  round  trip  time. 

To  estimate  throughput,  the  NWS  process  on  host  A  sends  a  large  message  to  the 
corresponding  process  on  host  B,  and  the  process  on  B  sends  a  small  acknowledgement 
message  back  to  the  process  on  A.  The  NWS  process  on  computer  A  estimates  the 
transmission  time  of  the  large  message  as  the  round  trip  time,  less  the  latency  estimate 
described  above.  Throughput  is  then  estimated  as  the  message  size  divided  by  estimated 
transmission  time.  NWS  keeps  a  record  of  previous  estimates  of  throughput  and  latency, 
which  it  uses  to  predict  future  resource  availability  using  statistical  modeling  techniques. 
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The  developers  use  a  token  passing  scheme  to  avoid  overloading  the  network. 
They  note  that  token  passing  does  not  scale  well  with  large  distributed  systems. 
Therefore,  the  accuracy  of  the  throughput  and  latency  estimates  degrade  as  the  size  of  the 
network  increases.  Additionally,  token  passing  can  introduce  security  problems 
[STAL98].  Finally,  to  capture  fluctuations  in  network  QoS,  the  developers  note  that 
administrators  must  increase  both  message  size  and  monitoring  frequency. 

2.5  Netperf 

Netperf  is  a  benchmark  that  can  be  used  to  measure  different  aspects  of  network 
availability  with  a  primary  focus  on  actively  measuring  the  throughput  of  bulk  data 
transfers  and  the  request/response  round  trip  time  [HEWL96].  Netperf  contains  a  rich 
benchmarking  suite  with  many  options  for  simulating  specific  scenarios  (e.g.,  http 
protocols).  Netperf  s  bulk  data  transfer  test  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  throughput 
between  a  local  and  remote  host  communicating  over  a  network.  It  works  by  sending 
data  for  a  period  of  time  (the  default  is  10  seconds),  and  then  measuring  the  total  amount 
of  data  sent  and  received  after  the  time  period  has  elapsed.  Netperf  s  request/response 
time  test  is  very  similar  to  that  used  by  NWS  to  estimate  latency:  a  short  message  is  sent 
from  a  local  to  a  remote  host;  the  remote  host  replies  immediately;  and  the  local  host 
measures  round  trip  time  and  approximates  latency  as  one  half  of  this  ro;md  trip  time. 

2.6  BBN’s  Commserver 

The  Joint  Task  Force  Advanced  Technology  Demonstration  (JTF  ATD)  strives  to 
predict  trends  in  the  advances  of  future  hardware  and  software.  It  also  provides  a 
reference  architecture  into  which  such  advances  can  be  easily  integrated.  At  the  base  of 
the  JTF  architecture  is  the  Commserver  whose  ultimate  purpose  is  to  permit  applications 
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to  be  network  aware.  The  job  of  the  Conunserver  is  to  estimate  the  available  bandwidth 
between  JTF  users.  The  Commserver  uses  that  bandwidth,  along  with  the  priorities  of 
various  users  (expressed  as  currency),  and  a  list  of  the  applications  requiring  execution  to 
allocate  resources.  [HAYE94] 

Early  experimentation  with  the  JTF  ATD  Commserver  [KRES98]  revealed 
several  problems.  First,  the  Commserver  places  a  load  on  the  network  in  order  to 
estimate  end-to-end  latency  and  bandwidth  available.  Second,  it  uses  the  throughput  and 
latency  estimates  directly,  without  reference  to  previous  measurements,  to  estimate 
network  load.  Due  to  the  rapidly  changing  nature  of  network  traffic,  this  technique  can 
return  inaccurate  or  misleading  results.  Finally,  the  estimates  retoned  are  inaccurate 
unless  the  network  is  sampled  frequently  which  further  increases  the  network  load. 

2.7  Characteristics  of  These  Systems 

We  divide  the  mechanisms  described  above  into  two  categories:  passive  and 
active.  Active  mechanisms  place  additional  loads  on  the  resources  that  they  are 
monitoring;  passive  ones  do  not.  Applying  this  definition,  we  see  that  ping,  NWS, 
Netperf  and  BBN’s  Commserver  aU  use  active  mechanisms,  while  ftp  and  Netscape  use 
passive  mechanisms.  Unfortunately,  it  is  when  the  network  is  most  busy  that  we  need  the 
most  accurate  estimates.  This  is  when  there  is  no  extra  bandwidth  available  to  give  to 
these  active  mechanisms.  Passive  mechanisms,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  add  to  the  load 
carried  by  the  already  scarce  resource.  For  this  reason,  in  MSHN  we  prefer  passive 
monitoring. 

Another  way  of  categorizing  the  previously  discussed  tools  and  application 
components  for  measuring  network  performance  attributes  is  to  consider  how  closely  tied 
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they  are  to  applications.  We  note  that  the  programmers  of  both  ftp  and  Netscape  used 
domain-specific  knowledge  to  obtain  estimates  of  network  throughput.  MSHN  prefers 
that  application  writers  not  be  required  to  also  worry  about  measuring  resource 
availability;  availability  should  be  measured  by  the  system. 

Finally,  there  are  sources  of  error  and  limitations  associated  with  the  previously 
described  mechanisms.  When  estimating  throughput,  all  mechanisms  start  timers  with  a 
handshake.  The  best  ones  then  subtract  off  some  multiple  of  an  estimate  of  latency, 
which  they  assume  to  be  the  amount  of  time  required  for  the  handshake,  but  which  may 
actually  be  substantially  different  due  to  operating  system  CPU  scheduling  policies. 
Further,  none  of  the  passive  monitoring  techniques  estimate  latency,  only  throughput. 
The  MSHN  system  requires,  at  a  minimum,  the  knowledge  of  both  of  these. 

Based  on  these  observations,  we  sought  a  passive  mechanism  that  would 
accurately  estimate  both  bandwidth  and  latency  without  requiring  the  application 
programmer  to  implement  monitoring  code.  In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  we  describe 
such  a  mechanism. 

3.  A  Passive  Approach  for  Monitoring  Network  Performance 

Before  describing  our  domain-independent  mechanism  for  passively  obtaining 

acciu^te  network  performance  estimates,  we  enumerate  some  of  the  challenges  we  faced 

in  evolving  such  a  mechanism. 

3.1  Challenges 

In  order  to  avoid  modifying  either  the  operating  system  or  the  system  libraries, 
we  chose  to  apply  a  technique  developed  by  Condor  [LIVN95].  That  is,  we  chose  to 
implement  an  additional  library  that  intercepts  read  ( )  and  write  ( )  calls  and  then 
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link  applications’  object  code  with  that  library.^  This  additional  Ubrary  will  then  be  able 
to  pre-process  parameters  of  read  ( )  and  write  ( )  and  post-process  the  results.  We 
will  define  this  interception  of  system  calls  as  wrapping  system  calls. 

After  identifying  the  mechanism  required  to  implement  “domain-independence” 
and  “passive  monitoring”  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  problem  of  accurately  estimating 
bandwidth  and  latency.  In  the  remainder  of  this  section  we  refer  to  a  process  that  issues  a 
write  ( )  call  to  write  across  the  network  as  the  “writer”  and  the  process  that  issues  the 
corresponding  read  ( )  as  the  “reader.”  In  this  paper,  we  also  assume  that  the  reader  and 
writer  are  using  TCP. 

In  order  to  estimate  latency,  we  must  know  when  the  writer  writes  the  message, 
and  when  the  reader’s  computer  receives  it.  We  face  several  problems  in  trying  to 
accurately  obtain  these  times.  First,  the  reader  does  not  know  when  the  writer  wrote  the 
message  to  the  network.  Second,  if  we  modify  write  ( )  so  that  the  writer  appends  its 
local  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  message,  we  still  must  compensate  for  the  clock  offset 
between  the  reader  and  writer  computers.  Since  these  conqjuters  do  not  have 
synchronized  clocks,  we  cannot  directly  compare  the  writer’s  send  time  to  the  reader’s 
receive  time.  Finally,  if  the  writer  writes  the  message  long  before  the  reader  is  ready  to 
read  the  message,  the  message  will  be  buffered  on  the  reader’s  machine.  This  makes  it 
difficult  to  estimate  the  time  of  reception.  We  will  discuss  these  problems  in  some  depth 
after  summarizing  the  corresponding  problems  associated  with  estimating  throughput. 

In  estimating  throughput,  we  face  similar  challenges.  Because  we  do  not  have 
control  over  the  operating  system,  we  have  difficulty  estimating  transmission  time.  This 

^  If  object  code  is  not  available,  techniques  developed  in  Paradyn  [PARA97]  [LARU95]  could  be  used  to 
link  this  library  with  the  executable. 
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affects  our  ability  to  estimate  throughput.  From  an  application’s  perspective,  once  it  calls 
read  ( ) ,  it  blocks  and  renoains  blocked  until  the  operating  system  returns  with  data  in 
the  buffer.  We  could  measure  the  total  blocked  time  after  an  application  makes  a 
readO  system  call  and  assume  that  this  elapsed  time  is  an  estimate  of  total 
transmission  time.  However,  unless  the  write  ()  that  corresponds  to  the  readO 
occurred  at  the  same  time,  this  assun:q)tion  would  most  likely  result  in  incorrect 
throughput  estimates  because  of  the  composition  of  the  blocked  time. 

We  refer  to  two  significant  problems  associated  with  estimating  transmission  time 
as  the  “early  reader-late  writer”  problem  and  the  “late  reader-early  writer”  problem.  The 
remainder  of  this  section  will  further  explain  these  problems. 

In  the  “early  reader-late  writer”  scenario,  the  reader  calls  read  ( )  and  blocks 
waiting  for  the  writer  to  execute  write  { )  .  Some  time  after  the  writer  finally  writes, 
the  reader  receives  the  message  and  imblocks.  In  this  case,  the  total  blocked  time  is 
composed  of  both  the  time  spent  transmitting  as  well  as  the  time  spent  waiting  for  the  late 
writer.  Because  we  cannot  know  how  much  of  the  blocked  time  was  due  to  waiting  for 
the  late  writer,  we  cannot  assume  that  blocked  time  is  equivalent  to  the  transmission  time. 
If  we  were  to  make  such  an  assun^tion,  we  would  underestimate  throughput. 

In  the  “late  reader-early  writer”  scenario,  the  writer  writes  to  the  network  on  an 
established  cormection,  but  the  reader  has  not  yet  called  read  ( ) .  The  operating  system 
on  the  reader’s  host  may  buffer  some  or  all  of  the  data  received  firom  the  writer.  When 
the  reader  finally  calls  read  ( ) ,  it  reads  the  buffered  portion  of  the  message  directly 
from  local  memory.  In  this  case,  the  total  blocked  time  is  conqjosed  of  time  spent 
reading  fi-om  local  memory,  as  well  as  the  time  required  to  read  the  unbuffered  portion  of 
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the  message  from  the  network.  In  most  systems,  retrieving  data  from  memory  is 
significantly  faster  than  network  transmission  time,  so  using  this  total  time  would  result 
in  an  overestimate  of  throughput. 

In  summary,  unless  the  read  { )  and  write  ( )  caUs  happen  at  exactly  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  simply  use  blocked  time  to  estimate  throughput.  Additionally,  we  free 
problems  related  to  clock  offset  in  estimating  latency.  Our  approach  to  measuring 
network  QoS  will  recognize  and  take  advantage  of  the  “early  reader-late  writer”  scenario 
to  aid  in  obtaining  accurate  latency  and  throughput  estimates. 

3.2  An  Additional  Observation  That  Helps 

Many  writes  to  the  network  by  applications  are  large  (e.g.,  files  and  graphics).  As 

we  saw  in  Netscape,  a  read  ( )  from  the  network  returns  immediately  upon  receiving 
data  in  the  buffer.  Even  though  an  application  writer  specifies  the  amount  to  be  read  in 
the  readO  system  call,  the  call  wiU  return  with  the  amount  of  data  actually  read 
immediately  upon  receiving  any  data.  To  ensure  that  all  desired  data  is  read,  the 
appHcation  writer  must  implement  the  application  so  that  it  repeatedly  calls  read  ( ) 
until  it  has  read  the  entire  message.  We  will  use  this  observation  in  conjimction  with  the 
“early  reader-late  writer”  scenario  to  help  estimate  throughput. 

3.3  Our  Passive  Monitoring  Approach 

In  this  section  we  describe  the  passive  network  monitoring  approach  that  we 
developed  for  MSHN.  We  will  give  an  overview  of  our  approach  and  then  address  the 
following  four  areas:  clock  offset  compensation,  the  cooperating  writer,  the  cooperating 
reader,  and  special  considerations. 
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Overview  of  the  MSHN  Passive  Network  Monitoring  Approach 

Our  approach  exploits  the  “early  reader-late  writer”  scenario.  We  have  wrapped 

the  readO  and  write  ()  hbrary  calls  to  recognize  TCP  connections.  In  our 
approach,  the  read  ( )  system  call  recognizes  the  “early  reader-late  writer”  scenario, 
allowing  the  estimation  of  end-to-end  latency,  and  when  appropriate,  throughput. 

In  measuring  end-to-end  latency,  we  must  address  the  three  problems  raised 
above.  The  first  is  that  we  do  not  know  when  the  writer  sent  its  message.  We  solve  this 
by  wrapping  the  write  ()  system  call  to  append,  to  the  front  of  the  message,  a 
timestamp  from  the  writer’s  clock.  The  second  problem  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
reader’s  clock  and  the  writer’s  clock  are  not  synchronized,  but  the  reader  and  writer  need 
to  have  reference  to  a  common  timeline.  We  will  address  this  problem  in  the  next 
subsection.  The  final  problem  deals  with  the  “late  reader-early  writer”  scenario.  We 
avoid  this  problem  by  detecting  this  situation  and  only  calculating  latency  when  we  are 
sure  that  we  are  in  the  “early  reader-late  writer”  scenario. 

To  estimate  throughput,  our  mechanism  must  first  estimate  transmission  time.  In 
the  “early  reader-late  writer”  scenario,  blocked  time  is  composed  of  the  end-to-end 
transmission  time  and  the  time  spent  waiting  for  the  writer.  We  will  exploit  our 
observation  that  many  network  writes  are  large.  As  mentioned  above,  when  a  large 
message  is  read  from  the  network,  read  ( )  must  be  called  repeatedly  until  the  entire 
message  is  received.  The  two  necessary  conqjonents  for  calculating  throughput  are  the 
number  of  bytes  transmitted  and  transmission  time  for  those  bytes.  Our  algorithm 
computes  the  difference  between  the  times  of  the  first  read  and  the  last  read.  This 
difference  is  transmission  time.  Our  technique  “throws  away”  that  first  period  of  blocked 
time  consisting  of  time  due  both  to  end-to-end  data  transmission  as  well  as  time  spent 
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waiting  for  the  writer.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  remaining  time  that  it  takes  to  read  the 
message  is  due  primarily  to  transmitting  the  remainder  of  the  message.  The  number  of 
bytes  received  will  be  the  message  size  less  the  size  returned  by  the  first  read  { ) .  This 
allows  us  to  estimate  throughput  between  the  reader  and  writer. 

We  use  the  term  “cooperative”  to  refer  to  the  reading  and  writing  applications  that 
are  linked  with  our  library.  We  discuss  cooperative  readers  and  writers  in  more  detail 
shortly. 

Compensating  for  Clock  Offsets 

Our  passive  network  monitoring  requires  that  the  communicating  hosts  have 
access  to  a  common  time  reference.  Since  we  cannot  assume  that  the  member  hosts  of 
MSHN  have  perfectly  synchronized  clocks,  we  use  a  derivative  of  the  Network  Time 
Protocol  (NTP)  to  estimate  clock  offsets  between  machines  [COUL96].  Our  approach  is 
almost  identical  to  the  protocol  as  described  in  the  reference,  with  the  exception  that  we 
eliminate  the  need  for  one  of  the  timestamps.  As  the  reference  does,  we  call  the  estimated 
clock  offset  Oi  and  the  estimated  error,  d;.  In  this  protocol,  shorter  round  trip  times  result 
in  smaller  errors.  We  exploit  this  observation  by  making  multiple  calls  to  the  remote 
timeserver,  and  then  keeping  the  offset  that  results  from  the  shortest  round  trip  time. 

In  MSHN,  we  would  expect  estimates  of  Oi  and  di  to  be  available  from  the 
Resource  Status  Server  (RSS),  but  prior  to  adding  this  functionahty  to  the  RSS,  we 
implemented  and  tested  our  passive  network  performance  monitoring  algorithm  by 
wrapping  the  accept  ( )  and  connect  ()  system  calls  to  trigger  these  estimates.  This 
extra  code  adds  considerable  overhead  to  these  system  calls.  In  the  final  implementation 
of  MSHN  the  RSS  would  periodically,  at  times  of  low  system  usage,  poll  MSHN 
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members  and  record  clock  offset  and  drift.  To  minimize  added  network  traffic  for 
delivery,  the  distribution  of  Oi  and  di  can  be  included  with  security  certificates  [WRIG98]. 

The  Cooperating  Writer 

We  incorporated,  into  the  MSHN  library,  a  wrapper  for  the  write  ( )  system  call 
that  detects  when  write  ( )  has  been  called  to  write  to  a  TCP  connection.  The  wrapper 
appends  the  following  information  to  the  firont  of  such  messages;  the  writer  machine’s 
current  time,  Tremotes  and  the  size  of  the  message. 


The  Cooperating  Reader 

Like  the  writeQ  system  call’s  wrapper,  the  read()  system  call’s  wrapper  also 
detects  when  it  is  reading  fi-om  a  TCP  connection.  We  now  enumerate  the  steps  that  the 
wrapper  takes  if  it  detects  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  read  ( )  is  being  called  for  the 
particular  data  set: 

1 .  It  records  a  local  clock  time  stamp,  Tbiocked»  prior  to  (possible)  blocking. 

2.  When  the  read  { )  continues  (unblocks),  the  wrapped  system  call  records  the 
time,  TstartRead* 

3.  Tremote'  and  total  message  size  are  stripped  from  the  first  part  of  the  message 
received. 

4.  Tremote'  is  adjusted  for  clock  offset  between  the  reader  and  writer  machines  and 
this  adjusted  time  is  recorded  as  Tremote- 

5.  read  ( )  now  tests  to  see  whether  the  “early  reader-late  writer”  situation  has 
occurred.  If  Tbbcked  occurred  earlier  than  Tremote^  then  the  reader  was  early.  That 
is,  the  reader  was  blocked  for  a  while  waiting  on  the  writer  to  write.  Only  in  this 
case  can  latency  be  approximated. 

Latency  =  TstartRead  ~  Tremote- 

6.  The  received  message  data  is  passed  to  the  application,  with  the  return  value  of 
the  read  { )  system  call  decremented  to  account  for  the  size  of  the  timestanop  and 
total  message  size  fields. 
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We  now  describe  the  actions  taken  when  the  read  wrapper  is  invoked  after  the 
initial  read  ( ) . 

1.  The  size  of  the  message  remaining  is  decremented  by  the  amount  of  data  in  the 
buffer. 

2.  If  the  size  of  the  message  remaining  is  zero,  the  end  of  the  message  has  been 
found.  In  this  case,  throughput  can  be  calculated. 

3.  The  read  ( )  wrapper  calculates  throughput  using: 

Throughput  =  (total  message  size  -  size  of  first  part  of  message)/(Ten(iRead  -TstartRead) 

We  note  that  throughput  is  only  calculated  when  more  than  one  read()  is  invoked 
to  obtain  the  data  that  was  sent.  We  also  note  that  the  throughput  and  latency  estimates 
are  estimates  of  end-to-end  throughput,  which  are,  in  fact,  what  MSHN  is  interested  in. 

Special  Consideration 

Latency  and  throughput  can  only  be  calculated  for  a  subset  of  the  total  network 
traffic,  that  is  when  the  “early  reader-late  writer”  scenario  is  true.  We  can  modify  the 
algorithm  to  increase  the  opportunities  to  estimate  throughput  by  “loosening”  the  “early 
reader-late  writer”  requirement  if  we  have  a  good  estimate  of  the  absolute  minimum 
latency,  Latencymin  between  the  communicating  machines.  Rather  than  requiring  Tbiocked 
to  occur  before  Tremote  (that  is,  Tbiocked  -  Tremote  <  0),  We  COUld  aUoW  Tbiocked  to  be  up  to 
the  minimum  latency  later  than  Tremote  (Tbiocked  -  Tremote  <  Latencymin).  This  seems 
insignificant  for  machines  connected  locally  over  high  speed  networks  where  latency  is  in 
the  order  of  milliseconds  or  firactions  of  milliseconds.  However,  consider  machines 
coimected  over  extended  network  links,  especially  those  using  satellite  communication. 
In  this  case,  latency  is  in  the  order  of  lOO’s  of  milliseconds  and  this  loosened  requirement 
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coiild  prove  significant.  In  this  latter  case,  the  opportunities  to  estimate  throughput  could 
increase  dramatically  with  this  modification. 

4.  Summary 

In  our  review  of  existing  tools  and  application  components,  we  classified  the 
network  monitoring  techniques  as  either  passive  or  active.  Passive  monitoring  has  the 
desirable  attribute  of  minimal  added  overhead  while  active  monitoring  gives  the  ability  to 
measure  latency  and  is  not  tied  to  any  particular  application.  We  then  presented  an 
approach  that  makes  use  of  the  low  overhead  of  passive  monitoring,  estimates  end-to-end 
latency  and  throughput,  and  is  independent  of  any  particular  application.  Preliminary 
experiments  show  that  our  technique  adds  6%  to  the  required  execution  time  of  the 
read  ( )  system  call,  confirming  the  low  overhead  of  passive  monitoring.  We  anticipate 
that  using  the  tools  developed  by  Oregon  Graduate  Institute’s  Synthetix  team  could 
further  reduce  this  overhead  [PUCA96]. 

We  plan  further  work  to  quantitatively  assess  the  accuracy  of  predictions  based 
upon  our  mechanism. 
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Abstract 

Heterogeneous  computing  (HC)  is  the  coordinated  use  of  different  types  of  machines,  net¬ 
works,  and  interfaces  to  maximize  their  combined  performance  and/or  cost-effectiveness.  HC 
systems  are  becoming  a  plausible  technique  for  efficiently  solving  computationally  intensive 
problems.  The  applicability  and  strength  of  HC  systems  are  derived  from  their  ability  to  match 
computing  needs  to  appropriate  resources.  In  an  HC  system,  tasks  need  to  be  matched  to  ma¬ 
chines,  and  the  execution  of  the  tasks  must  be  scheduled.  The  goal  of  this  invited  keynote  paper 
is  to:  (1)  introduce  the  reader  to  some  of  the  different  distributed  and  parallel  types  of  HC  en¬ 
vironments;  and  (2)  examine  some  research  issues  for  HC  systems  consisting  of  a  network  of 
different  machines.  The  latter  purpose  is  pursued  by  considering:  (1)  the  quantification  of  het¬ 
erogeneity;  (2)  the  characterization  of  techniques  for  mapping  (matching  and  scheduling)  tasks 
on  such  systems;  (3)  an  example  HC  resource  management  system;  and  (4)  static  and  dynamic 
heuristics  for  mapping  tasks  to  machines  in  such  HC  systems. 
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1.  Introduction 


In  general,  heterogeneous  computing  (HC)  is  the  coordinated  use  of  different  types  of  ma¬ 
chines,  networks,  and  interfaces  to  maximize  their  combined  performance  and/or  cost-effect¬ 
iveness  [MaB99,  Esh96].  HC  systems  are  becoming  a  plausible  technique  for  efficiently  solv¬ 
ing  computationally  intensive  problems  [FoK99].  The  applicability  and  strength  of  HC  systems 
are  derived  from  their  ability  to  match  computing  needs  to  appropriate  resources.  As  machine 
architectures  become  more  advanced  to  obtain  higher  peak  performance,  only  a  fraction  of 
this  performance  may  be  achieved  on  many  real  tasks  because  a  typical  task  may  have  various 
subtasks  with  different  architectural  requirements.  When  such  a  task  is  executed  on  a  given 
machine,  the  machine  may  spend  much  of  its  time  executing  subtasks  for  which  it  is  unsuited 
[Fre89]. 

One  way  to  exploit  an  HC  enviromnent  is  to  decompose  a  task  into  subtasks,  where  each 
subtask  is  computationally  well  suited  to  a  single  machine  architecture,  but  different  subtasks 
may  have  different  computational  needs  (e.g.,  [WaS98]).  These  subtasks  may  share  stored  or 
generated  data,  creating  the  potential  for  inter-machine  dependencies  and  data  transfer  overhead. 
Once  the  subtasks  are  obtained,  each  subtask  is  assigned  to  a  machine  (matching).  Then  the 
subtasks  and  any  inter-machine  data  transfers  are  ordered  (scheduling)  so  as  to  optimize  some 
objective  function.  The  overall  problem  of  matching  and  scheduling  is  referred  to  as  mapping. 
The  objective  fimction  can  be  the  overall  completion  time  of  the  task  or  a  more  complex  function 
of  multiple  requirements. 

In  some  cases,  a  collection  of  independent  tasks  must  be  mapped,  instead  of  a  set  of  inter- 
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dependent  subtasks.  Such  an  independent  set  of  tasks  is  called  a  meta-task  [FrK96'|.  An  example 
of  meta-task  mapping  is  the  mapping  of  an  arbitrary  set  of  independent  tasks  from  different  users 
waiting  to  execute  on  a  heterogeneous  suite  of  machines.  Each  task  in  the  meta-task  may  have 
associated  requirements,  such  as  a  deadline  and  a  priority. 

One  broad  objective  of  the  HC  community  is  to  design  a  management  system  for  HC  re- 
sources  (machines,  networks,  data  repositories,  etc.)  [MaB99].  One  important  issue  within  this 
arena  is  the  design  of  a  mapping  system  that  makes  good  decisions.  Such  a  system,  which  may 
be  called  a  scheduling  advisor,  has  to  be  provided  with  an  objective  function  that  it  tries  to  opti¬ 
mize.  Cmrent  research  involves  formulating  an  optimization  criterion  that  will  be  a  function  of 
a  set  of  quality  of  service  (QoS)  attributes  that  are  likely  to  be  requested  by  the  tasks  expected 
in  a  given  HC  environment  [KiH99].  This  optimization  criterion  also  will  serve  as  a  measure  of 
the  performance  of  the  various  scheduling  approaches  that  might  be  available  to  the  community, 
and  also  for  that  of  the  resource  management  approaches  in  general. 

The  scheduling  advisor  might  have  to  choose  between  static  and  dynamic  approaches  to  the 
mapping  of  tasks.  Static  approaches  are  likely  to  suffice  if  the  the  tasks  to  be  mapped  are  known 
beforehand,  and  if  the  predictions  about  the  HC  resources  are  likely  to  be  accurate.  Dynamic 
approaches  to  mapping  are  likely  to  be  more  helpful  if  the  HC  system  status  can  change  ran¬ 
domly,  and  if  the  tasks  that  are  supposed  to  be  mapped  cannot  be  determined  beforehand.  The 
general  problem  of  developing  an  optimal  matching  of  tasks  to  hosts  is  NP-hard  [Fer89].  The 
goal  of  this  invited  keynote  paper  is  to:  (1)  introduce  the  reader  to  some  of  the  different  distribut¬ 
ed  and  parallel  types  of  HC  environments;  and  (2)  examine  some  research  issues  for  HC  systems 
consisting  of  a  network  of  different  machines.  The  latter  purpose  is  pursued  by  considering:  (1) 
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the  quantification  of  heterogeneity;  (2)  the  characterization  of  techniques  for  mapping  teisks  on 
such  systems;  (3)  an  example  HC  resource  management  system;  and  (4)  static  and  dynamic 
heuristics  for  mapping  tasks  to  machines  in  such  HC  systems. 

Section  2  briefly  describes  some  broad  classes  of  HC  systems.  In  Section  3,  “mixed- 
machine”  HC  systems  are  further  classified  and  elaborated.  Section  4  characterizes  heuristics 
for  mapping  independent  tasks  onto  a  class  of  HC  systems.  An  example  system  for  managing 
resources  in  HC  systems  is  discussed  in  Section  5.  Sections  6  and  7  define  and  compare  some 
dynamic  and  static  mapping  heuristics,  respectively.  Section  8  concludes  the  paper. 

2.  Parallel  and  Distributed  Heterogeneous  Computing  Systems 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  types  of  parallel  and  distributed  heterogeneous  computing  sys¬ 
tems.  In  this  section,  three  broad  classes  are  briefly  described:  mixed  mode,  multi-mode,  and 
mixed-machine.  The  rest  of  the  paper  focuses  on  mixed-machine  systems. 

A  mixed-mode  HC  system  refers  to  a  single  parallel  processing  system,  whose  processors 
are  capable  of  executing  in  either  the  synchronous  SIMD  or  the  asynchronous  MIMD  mode  of 
parallelism,  and  can  switch  between  the  modes  at  the  instmction  level  with  negligible  overhead 
[SiM96].  Thus,  a  mixed-mode  machine  is  temporally  heterogeneous,  in  that  it  can  operate  in 
different  modes  at  different  times.  This  permits  different  modes  of  parallelism  to  be  xised  to 
execute  various  portions  of  a  program.  The  goal  of  mixed-mode  HC  systems  is  to  provide  in 
a  single  machine  the  best  attributes  of  both  the  SIMD  and  the  MIMD  models.  PALM,  TRAC, 
OPSILA,  Triton,  and  EXECUBE  are  examples  of  mixed-mode  HC  systems  that  have  been 
prototyped  [SiM96]. 
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There  are  various  trade-offs  between  the  SIMD  and  MIMD  modes  of  parallelism,  and 
mixed-mode  machines  can  exploit  these  by  matching  each  portion  of  a  given  program  with  the 
mode  that  results  in  the  best  overall  program  performance.  Studies  have  shown  that  a  mixed¬ 
mode  machine  may  outperform  a  single-mode  machine  with  the  same  number  of  processors  for 
a  given  program  (e.g.,  [FiC91]). 

Multi-mode  heterogeneous  computing  is  similar  to  mixed-mode  HC  in  the  sense  that  mul¬ 
tiple  modes  of  computation  are  provided  within  one  machine.  However,  it  is  different  because 
all  modes  of  computation  can  be  used  simultaneously.  An  example  multi-mode  architecture 
is  the  image  understanding  architecture  QUA)  [WeL89].  In  lUA,  heterogeneity  is  incorporat¬ 
ed  by  having  multiple  processing  layers,  where  each  layer  provides  a  different  form  and  mode 
of  computation.  Two  levels  of  MIMD  and  one  level  of  SIMD  processors  are  included  in  this 
system. 

Thus,  mixed-mode  and  multi-mode  systems  represent  one  extreme  of  HC,  where  the  het¬ 
erogeneity  resides  in  a  single  machine.  For  more  about  such  systems,  see  [Esh96]. 

In  mi-xed-Tnaehine  HC  systems,  a  heterogeneous  suite  of  machines  is  interconnected  by 
high-speed  links  to  function  as  a  metacomputer  [KhP93]  or  a  grid  [FoK99].  (The  grid  refers 
to  a  large-scale  pooling  of  resources  to  provide  dependable  and  inexpensive  access  to  high-end 
computational  capabilities  [FoK99].)  A  mixed-machine  HC  system  coordinates  the  execution 
of  various  components  of  a  task  or  a  meta-task  on  different  machines  within  the  system  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  different  architectural  capabilities  available,  and  achieve  increased  system  performance 
[MaB99]. 
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3.  Degrees  and  Classes  of  Mixed-Machine  Heterogeneity 


In  a  mixed-machine  HC  system,  each  task  can  have  a  different  execution  time  on  each 
machine.  A  heuristic  is  employed  to  map  tasks  onto  the  machines  in  an  HC  system.  The 
assumption  that  estimates  of  expected  task  execution  times  on  each  machine  in  the  HC  suite  are 
known  is  conunonly  made  when  studying  mapping  heuristics  for  HC  systems  (e.g.,  [GhY93]). 
(Approaches  for  doing  this  estimation  based  on  task  profiling  and  analytical  benchmarking  are 
discussed  in  [MaB99].)  These  estimates  can  be  supplied  before  a  task  is  submitted  for  execution, 
or  at  the  time  it  is  submitted.  The  mapper  contains  an  ETC  (expected  time  to  compute)  matrix 
that  contains  the  expected  execution  times  of  a  task  on  all  machines,  for  all  the  tasks  that  are 
expected  to  arrive  for  service.  In  an  ETC  matrix,  the  elements  along  a  row  indicate  the  execution 
times  of  a  given  task  on  different  machines,  and  those  along  a  column  give  the  execution  times 
of  different  tasks  on  a  given  machine.  The  average  variation  along  the  rows  is  referred  to  as  the 
machine  heterogeneity;  this  is  the  degree  to  which  the  machine  execution  times  vary  for  a  given 
task,  averaged  over  all  the  tasks  [Arm97].  Similarly,  the  average  variation  along  the  columns  is 
referred  to  as  the  task  heterogeneity;  this  is  the  degree  to  which  the  task  execution  times  vary 
for  a  given  machine,  averaged  over  all  the  machines  in  the  system  [Arm97]. 

Based  on  the  above  idea,  four  categories  were  proposed  for  the  ETC  matrix  in  [Arm97]:  (a) 
high  task  heterogeneity  and  high  machine  heterogeneity  (HiHi),  (b)  high  task  heterogeneity  and 
low  machine  heterogeneity  (HiLo),  (c)  low  task  heterogeneity  and  high  machine  heterogeneity 
(Loffi),  and  (d)  low  task  heterogeneity  and  low  machine  heterogeneity  CLoLoV  The  ETC  ma¬ 
trix  can  be  further  classified  into  two  classes,  consistent  and  inconsistent  [Arm97],  which  are 
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orthogonal  to  the  previous  classifications.  For  a  consistent  ETC  matrix,  if  machine  has  a 
lower  execution  time  than  machine  rriy  for  task  tk,  then  the  same  is  true  for  any  task  ti.  The 
consistent  case  represents  the  situation  where  there  is  a  definite  ordering  among  the  compute 
power  of  the  machines  in  the  suite.  In  inconsistent  ETC  matrices,  the  relationship  among  the  ex¬ 
ecution  times  for  different  tasks  on  different  machines  is  random.  This  is  the  opposite  extreme 
of  the  consistent  case.  The  inconsistent  case  represents  a  mix  of  task  computational  require¬ 
ments  and  machine  capabilities  such  that  no  ordering  as  that  in  the  consistent  case  is  possible. 
A  combination  of  these  two  cases,  which  may  be  more  realistic  in  many  environments,  is  the 
semi-consistent  ETC  matrix,  which  is  an  inconsistent  matrix  with  a  consistent  submatrix.  As 
an  example,  in  a  given  semi-consistent  ETC  matrix,  50%  of  the  tasks  and  25%  of  the  machines 
may  define  a  consistent  sub-matrix.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  assumed  that  for  a  particular  task 
the  execution  times  that  fall  within  the  consistent  sub-matrix  will  be  smaller  than  those  that  fall 
out.  These  degrees  and  classes  of  mixed-machine  heterogeneity  can  be  used  to  characterize  HC 
environments. 

4.  Characterizing  Mapping  Heuristics 

The  mapping  of  tasks  and  meta-tasks,  and  the  scheduling  of  communications  in  HC  envi- 
romnents,  are  active,  growing  areas  of  research.  A  taxonomy  of  mapping  heuristics  is  useful 
to  researchers  as  it  allows  meaningful  comparison  among  different  mapping  heuristics  used  in 
different  HC  environments  for  different  applications.  The  Purdue  HC  Taxonomy  [BrS98]  is  a 
three  part  classification  that  attempts  to  classify  mapping  heuristics  according  to  the  features  of 
the  applications  being  mapped  (i.e.,  application  model),  characteristics  of  the  hardware  that  the 
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mapper  is  targeting  (i.e.,  HC  hardware  platform  model),  and  mapping  strategies  (i.e.,  mapper 
model). 

The  Purdue  HC  Taxonomy  classifies  the  application  being  mapped  on  the  basis  of  latter’s 
size,  divisibility  into  (possibly  dependent)  subtasks,  communication  patterns,  quality  of  ser¬ 
vice  requirements,  etc.  The  taxonomy  distinguishes  among  hardware  platforms  on  the  basis  of 
communication  time  estimates  between  different  machines,  possibility  of  concurrency  in  sends 
and  receives,  machine  architecture  and  heterogeneity,  interconnection  network,  etc.  Similarly, 
mapping  heuristics  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  adapt  to  changes  in  HC  system, 
support  various  application  models,  consider  subtask  data  dependencies  and  communication 
times,  fault  tolerance,  etc. 

A  researcher  also  can  use  the  taxonomy  to  find  mapping  heuristics  that  use  similar  target 
platform  and  application  models.  The  mapping  heuristics  found  for  similar  models  can  then 
possibly  be  adapted  or  developed  further  to  better  solve  the  mapping  problem  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

5.  MSHN:  An  Example  Resource  Management  System 
5.1.  Overview 

A  resource  management  system  (RMS’)  views  the  set  of  heterogeneous  machines  that  it 
manages  as  a  single  virtual  machine,  and  attempts  to  give  the  user  a  location-transparent  view 
of  the  virtual  machine  [ReT85].  The  RMS  should  be  able  to  provide  the  users  a  higher  level  of 
overall  performance  than  would  be  available  firom  the  users’  local  system  alone. 

The  Management  System  for  Heterogeneous  Networks  (MSHN-pronounced  “mission”) 
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[HeK99]  is  an  RMS  for  use  in  HC  environments.  MSHN  is  a  collaborative  research  effort 
that  includes  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  NOEMIX,  Purdue  University,  and  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  It  builds  on  SmartNet,  an  operational  scheduling  framework  and  system 
for  managmg  resources  in  an  HC  environment  developed  at  NRaD  [FrG98]. 

The  technical  objective  of  the  MSHN  project  is  to  design,  prototype,  and  refine  a  distributed 
RMS  that  leverages  the  heterogeneity  of  resources  and  tasks  to  deliver  the  requested  QoS.  To 
this  end,  MSHN  is  investigating:  (1)  the  accurate,  task-transparent  determination  of  the  end- 
to-end  status  of  resources;  (2)  the  identification  of  different  optimization  criteria  and  how  non¬ 
determinism  and  the  granularity  of  application  and  platform  models  (as  outlined  by  the  Purdue 
HC  Taxonomy  [BrS98])  affect  the  performance  of  various  mapping  heuristics  that  optimize 
those  criteria;  (3)  the  determination  of  how  secxnity  should  be  incorporated  within  components 
as  well  as  how  to  account  for  security  as  a  QoS  attribute;  and  (4)  the  identification  of  problems 
inherent  in  application  and  system  characterization. 

5.2.  MSHN  Architecture 

Figure  1  shows  the  conceptual  architecture  of  MSHN.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  figure,  every 
task  running  within  MSHN  makes  use  of  the  MSHN  Client  Library  (CL)  that  intercepts  the 
task’s  operating  system  calls.  The  Scheduling  Advisor  (SA)  determines  which  set  of  resources 
a  newly  arrived  task  (or  equivalently,  a  newly  started  process)  should  use.  (Using  the  termi¬ 
nology  from  Section  1,  the  SA  is  a  mapper.)  The  Resoinrce  Status  Server  (RSS)  is  a  quickly 
changing  repository  that  maintains  information  concerning  the  current  availability  of  resources. 
Information  is  stored  in  the  RSS  as  a  result  of  updates  from  both  the  CL  and  the  S  A.  The  CL  can 
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update  the  RSS  as  to  the  currently  perceived  status  of  resources,  which  takes  into  account  re¬ 
source  loads  due  to  processes  other  than  those  managed  by  MSHN.  The  Resource  Requirements 
Database  (RRD)  is  responsible  for  maintaining  information  about  the  resources  that  are  required 
to  execute  a  particular  task.  The  RRD’s  current  source  of  information  about  a  task  is  the  data 
collected  by  the  CL  from  the  previous  runs  of  the  task.  The  RRD  has  the  ability  to  maintain 
very  fine  grain  experiential  information  collected  by  the  CL,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  in  future,  it 
can  also  be  populated  with  information  from  smart  compilers  and  directives  from  task  writers. 

When  the  CL  intercepts  a  request  to  execute  a  new  task,  it  invokes  a  scheduling  request  for 
that  task  on  the  SA  (assuming  that  the  task  requests  to  be  scheduled  through  the  SA).  The  SA 
queries  both  the  RRD  and  the  RSS.  It  uses  the  received  information,  along  with  an  appropriate 
search  heuristic,  to  determine  the  resources  that  should  host  the  new  process.  Then,  the  SA 
returns  the  decision  to  the  CL,  which,  in  turn,  requests  execution  of  that  process  through  the 
appropriate  MSHN  Daemon.  The  MSEDhJ  Daemon  invokes  the  application  on  its  machine. 

As  a  process  executes,  the  CL  updates  both  the  RSS  and  the  RRD  with  the  current  status 
of  the  resources  and  the  requirements  of  the  process.  Meanwhile,  the  SA  establishes  call-backs 
with  both  the  RRD  and  the  RSS  to  notify  the  SA  if  either  the  status  of  the  resources  has  signif¬ 
icantly  changed,  or  the  actual  resource  requirements  are  substantially  different  from  what  was 
initially  returned  from  the  RRD.  In  either  case,  if  it  appears  that  the  assigned  resources  can  no 
longer  deliver  the  required  QoS,  the  application  must  be  terminated  or  adapted  (e.g.,  use  an 
alternative  implementation  that  may  deliver  less  QoS,  but  requires  less  resources).  Upon  receipt 
of  a  call-back,  the  SA  might  require  that  several  of  the  applications  adapt  so  that  more  of  them 
can  receive  their  requested  QoS. 
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Figure  1:  High-level  block  diagram  of  the  functional  architecture  of  MSHN. 

5.3.  Research  Issues  for  MSHN’s  Scheduling  Advisor 

The  formulation  of  an  optimization  criterion  for  mapping  tasks  in  complex  HC  environments 
is  currently  being  researched  in  the  HC  community.  Resource  allocation  involves  attempting  to 
solve  heuristically  an  NP-complete  optimization  problem.  MSHN  is  developing  a  criterion  that 
maximizes  a  weighted  sum  of  values  that  represents  the  benefits  of  delivering  the  required  and 
desired  QoS  (including  security,  priorities,  and  preferences  for  versions),  within  the  specified 
deadlines,  if  any.  MSHN  attempts  to  accoimt  for  both  preferences  for  various  versions  and 
priorities.  That  is,  when  it  is  impossible  to  deliver  all  of  the  most  preferred  information  within 
the  specified  deadlines  due  to  insufficient  resources,  MSHN’s  optimization  criterion  is  designed 
to  favor  delivering  the  most  preferred  version  to  the  highest  priority  applications.  In  MSHN’s 
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optimization  criterion,  deadlines  can  be  simple  or  complex.  That  is,  sometimes  a  user  could 
use  a  piece  of  information  only  if  it  is  received  before  a  specific  time.  At  other  times,  a  user 
would  like  to  associate  a  more  general  benefit  function,  which  would  tell  how  beneficial  the 
information  is  to  user  depending  on  when  it  is  received.  Further  information  about  MSHN’s 
optimization  criterion  can  be  foimd  in  [KiH99]. 

The  relative  performance  of  search  algorithms  is  another  research  issue.  The  MSHN  team 
has  obtained  extensive  results  identifying  the  regions  of  heterogeneity  where  certain  heuristics 
perform  better  than  others  for  maximizing  throughput  by  minimizing  the  time  at  which  the  last 
application,  of  a  set  of  applications,  should  complete  (e.g.,  [Arm97,  BrS99,  MaA99]).  Re¬ 
targeting  of  these  heuristics  to  other  optimization  criteria  is  currently  underway.  Additionally, 
MSHN  team  members  have  performed  extensive  research  into  accounting  for  dependencies 
among  subtasks  (e.g.,  [BhP98a,  BhP98b,  BhP99,  WaS98]).  The  next  two  sections  outline  some 
of  the  MSHN  research  in  the  static  and  dynamic  mapping  of  meta-tasks  in  HC  environments. 

6.  Dynamic  Heuristics  for  Mapping  Meta-Tasks  in  HC  Systems 

6.1.  Overview 

This  section  describes  and  compares  eight  dynamic  heuristics  that  can  be  used  in  an  RMS 
like  MSHN  for  mapping  meta-tasks  [MaA99].  In  an  HC  system  where  the  tasks  to  be  executed 
are  not  known  a  priori,  dynamic  schemes  are  necessary  to  match  tasks  to  machines,  and  to 
compute  the  execution  order  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  each  machine.  A  dynamic  scheme  is  also 
needed  in  environments  where  some  machines  in  the  suite  may  go  off-line  and  new  machines 
may  come  on-line.  These  dynamic  mapping  heuristics  are  non-preemptive,  and  assume  that  the 
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tasks  have  no  deadlines  or  priorities  associated  with  them. 


The  mapping  heuristics  can  be  grouped  into  two  categories:  on-line  mode  and  batch-mode 
heuristics.  In  the  on-line  mode,  a  task  is  mapped  onto  a  machine  as  soon  as  it  arrives  at  the 
mapper.  In  the  batch  mode,  tasks  are  not  mapped  onto  the  machines  as  they  arrive;  instead 
they  are  collected  into  a  set  that  is  examined  for  mapping  at  prescheduled  times  called  mapping 
events.  The  definition  of  a  meta-task  can  now  be  refined  as  the  independent  set  of  tasks  that  is 
considered  for  mapping  at  the  mapping  events.  A  meta-task  can  include  newly  arrived  tasks  (i.e., 
the  ones  arriving  after  the  last  mapping  event)  and  ones  that  were  mapped  in  earlier  mapping 
events  but  did  not  begin  execution.  While  on-line  mode  heuristics  consider  a  task  for  mapping 
only  once,  batch  mode  heuristics  consider  a  task  for  mapping  at  each  mapping  event  vmtil  the 
task  begins  execution. 

The  on-line  heuristics  consider,  to  varying  degrees  and  in  different  ways,  task  affinity  for 
different  machines  and  machine  ready  times.  The  batch  heuristics  consider  these  factors,  as 
well  as  aging  of  tasks  waiting  to  execute.  The  ready  time.  of  a  machine  rrjjc  is  defined  as  the 
earliest  time  that  machine  is  going  to  be  ready  after  completing  the  execution  of  the  tasks  that 
are  currently  assigned  to  it.  It  is  assumed  that  each  time  a  task  completes  on  a  machine  rrij 
a  report  is  sent  to  the  mapper.  Because  the  heuristics  presented  here  are  dynamic,  the  expected 
machine  ready  times  are  based  on  a  combination  of  actual  task  execution  times  and  estimat¬ 
ed  expected  task  execution  times.  The  experiments  conducted  in  [MaA99]  to  study  dynamic 
mapping  heuristics  model  this  situation  using  simulated  actual  values  for  the  execution  times  of 
the  tasks  that  have  already  finished  their  execution.  Also,  all  heuristics  examined  in  [MaA99] 
operate  in  a  centralized  fashion  on  a  dedicated  suite  of  machines;  i.e.,  the  mapper  controls  the 
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execution  of  all  jobs  on  all  machines  in  the  suite.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  mapping  heuristic 
is  being  run  on  a  separate  machine.  The  next  few  subsections  condense  some  discussions  and 
results  from  [MaA99]. 

6.2.  Background  Terms  and  a  Performance  Measure  for  Dynamic  Mapping  Heuristics 

The  expected  execution  time  of  task  ti  on  machine  ruj  is  defined  as  the  amount  of  time 
taken  by  mj  to  execute  ft  given  ruj  has  no  load  when  fj  is  assigned.  The  expected  completion 
time  Cij  of  task  fj  on  machine  rrij  is  defined  as  the  wall-clock  time  at  which  rrij  completes  fj 
(after  having  finished  any  previously  assigned  tasks).  Let  m  be  the  total  mnnber  of  the  machines 
in  the  HC  suite.  Let  K_  be  the  set  containing  the  tasks  that  will  be  used  in  a  given  test  set  for 
evaluating  heuristics  in  the  study.  Let  the  arrival  time  of  the  task  U  be  Oi,  and  let  the  begin  time 
of  ti  on  rrij  be  hj.  From  the  above  definitions,  Cij  =  bij  -f-  .  Let  Ci  be  Cij,  where  machine  mj 

is  the  one  assigned  by  the  mapping  heuristic  to  execute  task  fj.  The  makespan  for  the  complete 
schedule  is  then  defined  as  maxti^K{ci).  Makespan  is  a  measure  of  the  throughput  of  the  HC 
system,  and  does  not  measure  the  quality  of  service  imparted  to  an  individual  task.  One  other 
performance  measure  is  given  in  [MaA99]. 

6.3.  On-Line  Mode  Dynamic  Mapping  Heuristics 

The  MCT  ^minimum  completion  timel  heuristic  assigns  each  task  to  the  machine  that  results 
in  that  task’s  earhest  completion  time.  This  causes  some  tasks  to  be  assigned  to  machines  that 
do  not  have  the  minimum  execution  time  for  them.  The  MCT  is  a  variation  of  the  fast  greedy 
heuristic  from  SmartNet  [FrG98]. 
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The  MET  ('minimum  execution  timel  heuristic  (a  variation  of  the  user  directed  assignment 
in  [FrG98])  assigns  each  task  to  the  machine  that  performs  that  task’s  computation  in  the  least 
amount  of  execution  time.  This  heuristic,  in  contrast  to  the  MCT,  does  not  consider  machine 
ready  times,  and  can  cause  a  severe  imbalance  in  load  across  the  machines.  The  main  advantage 
of  this  method  is  its  simplicity. 

The  M:  (switching  algorithm)  heuristic  [MaA99]  is  motivated  by  the  following  observa¬ 
tion.  The  MET  heuristic  can  potentially  create  load  imbalance  across  machines  by  assigning 
many  more  tasks  to  some  machines  than  to  others,  whereas  the  MCT  heuristic  tries  to  balance 
the  load  by  assigning  tasks  for  earliest  completion  time.  The  SA  hemistic  uses  the  MCT  and 
MET  heuristics  in  a  cyclic  fashion  depending  on  the  load  distribution  across  the  machines.  The 
purpose  is  to  have  a  heuristic  with  the  desirable  properties  of  both  the  MCT  and  the  MET. 

Let  the  maximum  ready  time  over  all  machines  in  the  suite  be  7-^01,  and  the  minimum  ready 
time  be  Tmin-  Then,  the  load  balance  index  across  the  machines  is  given  by  tt  =  Tmin/fmax- 
The  parameter  tt  can  have  any  value  in  the  interval  [0, 1].  Two  threshold  values,  ^  (low)  and 
TTft  (high),  for  the  ratio  w  are  chosen  in  [0, 1]  such  that  tti  <  tt/,.  Initially,  the  value  of  tt  is  set 
to  0.0.  The  SA  heuristic  begins  mapping  tasks  using  the  MCT  heuristic  until  the  value  of  load 
balance  index  increases  to  at  least  tt/,.  After  that  point  in  time,  the  SA  heuristic  begins  using  the 
MET  heuristic  to  perform  task  mapping.  This  causes  the  load  balance  index  to  decrease.  When 
it  reaches  ttj,  the  SA  heuristic  cycle  continues. 

The  KPB  (^-percent  besf)  heuristic  [MaA99]  considers  only  a  subset  of  machines  while 
mapping  a  task.  The  subset  is  formed  by  picking  the  {km/ 100)  best  machines  based  on  the 
execution  times  for  the  task,  where  100/m  <  k  <  100.  The  task  is  assigned  to  a  machine 
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that  provides  the  earliest  completion  time  in  the  subset.  If  /:  =  100,  then  the  KPB  heuristic  is 
reduced  to  the  MCI  heuristic.  If  =  100/m,  then  the  KPB  heuristic  is  reduced  to  the  MET 
heuristic.  A  “good”  value  of  k  maps  a  task  to  a  machine  only  within  a  subset  formed  from 
machines  computationally  superior  for  that  particular  task. 

The  OLB  (opportunistic  load  balancing)  heuristic  (used  for  comparisons  in  [FrG98])  assigns 
a  task  to  the  machine  that  becomes  ready  next.  It  does  not  consider  the  execution  time  of  the 
task  when  mapping  it  onto  a  machine.  If  multiple  machines  become  ready  at  the  same  time,  one 
machine  is  arbitrarily  chosen. 

6.4.  Batch  Mode  Dynamic  Mapping  Heuristics 

In  the  batch  mode,  meta-tasks  are  mapped  after  predefined  intervals.  For  the  ith  mapping 
event,  the  meta-task  ^  is  mapped  at  time  ji,  where  i  >  0.  The  initial  meta-task.  Mo,  consists 
of  all  the  tasks  that  arrived  prior  to  time  tq,  i.e..  Mo  =  {tj  \  aj  <  ro}.  The  meta-task,  M*,  for 
k  >  0,  consists  of  tasks  that  arrived  after  the  last  mapping  event  and  the  tasks  that  had  been 
mapped,  but  did  not  start  executing,  i.e.,  Mk  =  {tj  |  Tk-i  <  Oj  <  7*}  U  {tj  j  aj  <  Tk-i,  bj  > 
Tk}. 

The  mapping  events  may  be  scheduled  using  one  of  the  following  two  strategies.  The  regular 
time  interval  strategy  maps  the  meta-tasks  at  regular  intervals  of  time  except  when  all  machines 
are  busy.  When  all  machines  are  busy,  all  scheduled  mapping  events  that  precede  the  one  before 
the  expected  ready  time  of  the  machine  that  finishes  earliest  are  canceled.  The  fixed  coimt 
strategy  maps  a  meta-task  Mj  as  soon  as  one  of  the  following  two  mutually  exclusive  conditions 
are  met:  (a)  an  arriving  task  makes  |  Mj  |  larger  than  or  equal  to  a  predetermined  arbitrary 
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number  k,  or  (b)  all  tasks  have  arrived,  and  a  task  completes  while  the  number  of  tasks  which 
yet  have  to  begin  is  larger  than  or  equal  to  k.  In  this  strategy,  the  length  of  the  mapping  intervals 
will  depend  on  the  arrival  rate  and  the  completion  rate.  The  possibility  of  machines  being  idle 
while  waiting  for  the  next  mapping  event  will  depend  on  the  arrival  rate,  completion  rate,  m, 
and  K. 

The  Min-min  heuristic  shown  in  Figure  2  is  based  on  the  ideas  presented  in  [IbK77],  and 
implemented  in  SmartNet  [FrG98].  The  Min-min  heuristic  calculates  the  minimum  completion 
time  for  each  task  in  the  meta-task  currently  being  considered.  The  task  which  has  the  minimum 
of  these  completion  times  is  assigned  the  corresponding  machine,  and  that  machine’s  ready  time 
is  updated.  This  assigned  task  is  removed  from  the  meta-task  and  the  procedure  is  repeated. 

Min-min  begins  by  scheduling  the  tasks  that  change  the  expected  machine  ready  time  status 
by  the  least  amount  that  any  assignment  could.  If  tasks  ti  and  4  are  contending  for  a  particular 
machine  mj,  then  Min-min  assigns  rrij  to  the  task  (say  U)  that  will  change  the  ready  time  of 
nij  less.  This  increases  the  probability  that  4  will  still  have  its  earliest  completion  time  on  mj, 
and  shall  be  assigned  to  it.  Because  at  f  =  0,  the  machine  which  finishes  a  task  earliest  is  also 
the  one  that  executes  it  fastest,  and  from  thereon  the  Min-min  heuristic  changes  machine  ready 
time  status  by  the  least  amount  for  every  assignment,  the  percentage  of  tasks  assigned  their 
first  choice  (on  basis  of  expected  execution  time)  is  likely  to  be  higher  in  Min-min  than  with 
the  other  batch  mode  heuristics  described  in  this  subsection.  The  expectation  is  that  a  smaller 
makespan  can  be  obtained  if  a  larger  number  of  tasks  is  assigned  to  the  machines  that  not  only 
complete  them  earliest  but  also  execute  them  fastest. 

The  Max-min  heuristic  is  similar  to  the  Min-min  heuristic  given  in  Figure  2.  It  was  one  of 
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(1)  for  all  tasks  U  in  meta-task  Mv  (in  an  arbitrary  order) 

(2)  for  all  machines  rrij  (in  a  fixed  arbitrary  order) 

(3)  Cij  —  6ij  +  Tj 

(4)  do  until  all  tasks  in  are  mapped 

(5)  for  each  task  in  find  its  earliest  completion 

time  and  the  machine  that  obtains  it 

(6)  find  the  task  4  with  the  minimum  earliest 

completion  time 

(7)  assign  task  tk  to  the  machine  m;  that  gives  the 

(8)  earliest  completion  time 

(9)  delete  task  tk  from 

(10)  update  n 

(1 1)  update  Cii  for  all  U  in 

(12) enddo 


Figure  2:  The  Min-min  heuristic. 

the  heuristics  implemented  in  SmartNet  [FrG98].  Once  the  machine  that  provides  the  earliest 
completion  time  is  found  for  every  task,  the  task  tk  that  has  the  maximum  earliest  completion 
time  is  determined  and  then  assigned  to  the  corresponding  machine.  The  matrix  c  and  vector 
r  are  updated  and  the  above  process  is  repeated  with  tasks  that  have  not  yet  been  assigned  a 
machine. 

The  Max-min  is  likely  to  do  better  than  the  Min-min  heuristic  in  the  cases  where  there  are 
many  more  shorter  tasks  than  the  long  tasks.  For  example,  if  there  is  only  one  long  task,  Max- 
min  will  execute  many  short  tasks  concurrently  with  the  long  task.  The  resulting  makespan 
might  just  be  determined  by  the  execution  time  of  the  long  task  in  these  cases.  Min-min,  how¬ 
ever,  first  finishes  the  shorter  tasks  (which  may  be  more  or  less  evenly  distributed  over  the 
machines)  and  then  executes  the  long  task,  increasing  the  makespan  compared  to  the  Max-min. 

The  Sufferage  heuristic  is  based  on  the  idea  that  better  mappings  can  be  generated  by  as¬ 
signing  a  machine  to  a  task  that  would  “suffer”  most  in  terms  of  expected  completion  time  if 
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that  particular  machine  is  not  assigned  to  it  [MaA99].  Figure  3  shows  the  SufFerage  heuristic. 
Let  the  sufFerage  value  oF a  task  U  be  the  difFerence  between  its  second  earliest  completion  time 
(on  some  machine  rriy)  and  its  earliest  completion  time  (on  some  machine  rrix).  That  is,  using 
rrix  will  result  in  the  best  completion  time  for  U,  and  using  ruy  the  second  best.  The  SufFerage 
heuristic  attempts  to  assign  each  task  based  on  the  MCT.  When  there  is  a  conflict  for  a  machine, 
the  task  with  the  higher  sufFerage  value  is  assigned  to  that  machine. 

(1)  for  all  tasks  4  in  meta-task  My  (in  an  arbitrary  order) 

(2)  for  all  machines  mj  (in  a  fixed  arbitrary  order) 

(3)  Ckj  =  ekj  +  Tj 

(4)  do  until  all  tasks  in  My  are  mapped 

(5)  mark  all  machines  as  unassigned 

(6)  for  each  task  4  in  My  (in  an  arbitrary  order) 

(7)  find  machine  mj  that  gives  the  earliest 

completion  time 

(8)  sufferage  value  =  second  earliest  completion 

time  -  earliest  completion  time 

(9)  If  machine  mj  is  unassigned 

(10)  assign  4  to  machine  mj,  delete  4 
from  My,  mark  mj  assigned 

(11)  else 

(12)  if  sufferage  value  of  task  t,  already 
assigned  to  mj  is  less  than  the 
sufferage  value  of  task  4 

(13)  unassign  U,  add  back  to  M„, 
assign  4  to  machine  rrijy 
delete  4  from  My 

(14)  endfor 

(1 5)  update  the  vector  r  for  the  tasks  that 

were  assigned  to  the  machines 

( 1 6)  update  the  c  matrix 

(17) enddo 


Figure  3:  The  Sufferage  heuristic. 
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6.5.  Sample  Comparisons  for  Dynamic  Mapping  Heuristics 


For  many  heuristics,  there  are  control  parameter  values  and/or  control  function  specifica¬ 
tions  that  can  be  selected  for  a  given  implementation.  For  the  studies  here,  such  values  and 
specifications  were  selected  based  on  experimentation  and/or  information  in  the  literature.  The 
above  is  also  true  for  the  static  mapping  heuristics  presented  in  the  next  section.  In  Figures  4 
and  5,  vertical  lines  at  the  tops  of  bars  show  minimum  and  maximum  values  for  the  50  trials, 
while  the  bars  show  the  averages. 

In  Figure  4,  the  on-line  mode  heuristics  are  compared  based  on  makespan  for  inconsistent 
HiHi  heterogeneity.  The  KPB  provides  the  minimum  makespan,  closely  followed  by  the  MCT. 


Figure  4 :  Makespan  for  the  on-line  heuristics  for  inconsistent  HiHi  heterogeneity,  using  20 
machines,  based  on  50  trials. 


Figure  5  shows  the  makespan  for  batch  heuristics  under  similar  conditions.  The  Sufferage 
heuristic  gives  the  smallest  makespan,  followed  by  the  Min-min.  When  the  task  arrival  rate 
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is  relatively  higher,  the  batch  method  outperformed  the  on-line  method  in  these  studies.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  [MaA99]  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  experiments,  further  analysis,  and 
more  results. 


Figure  5: 


1000  2000 
number  of  tasks 


Makespan  of  the  batch  heuristics  for  the  regular  time  interval  strategy  and  incon¬ 
sistent  HiHi  heterogeneity,  using  20  machines,  based  on  50  trials. 


7.  Static  Heuristics  for  Mapping  Meta-Tasks  in  HC  Systems 

7.1.  Overview 

This  section  describes  and  compares  eleven  static  heuristics  that  can  be  used  in  an  RMS  like 
MSHN  for  mapping  meta-tasks  to  machines.  In  a  general  HC  system,  static  mapping  schemes 
are  likely  to  make  better  mapping  decisions  because  more  time  can  be  devoted  for  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  schedules  off-line  than  on-line.  However,  static  schemes  require  that  the  set  of  tasks  to 
be  mapped  be  known  a  priori,  and  that  the  estimates  of  expected  execution  times  of  all  tasks  on 
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all  machines  be  known  with  reasonable  accuracy.  A  meta-task,  in  the  context  of  static  heuris¬ 
tics,  is  the  set  of  all  independent  tasks  that  are  being  considered  for  mapping.  Like  the  dynamic 
heuristics  m  the  previous  section,  these  static  mapping  heuristics  are  non-preemptive,  assume 
that  the  tasks  have  no  deadlines  or  priorities  associated  with  them,  and  assume  a  dedicated  HC 
system. 

7.2.  Description  of  Static  Heuristics 

This  subsection  consists  of  brief  definitions  of  the  eleven  static  meta-task  mapping  heuristics 
that  are  studied  and  fully  described  in  [BrS99].  The  basic  terms  and  the  performance  measure 
defined  for  the  dynamic  heuristics  in  Sections  6.1  and  6.2  hold  for  static  heuristics  as  well, 
except  for  the  terms  that  characterize  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  dynamic  heuristics,  e.g.,  fixed 
coimt  strategy. 

The  descriptions  below  assume  that  the  machine  ready  times  are  updated  after  each  task  is 
mapped.  For  cases  when  tasks  can  be  considered  in  an  arbitrary  order,  the  order  in  which  the 
tasks  appeared  in  the  ETC  matrix  was  used. 

The  static  OLB  (opportunistic  load  balancing)  heuristic  is  similar  to  its  dynamic  coxmterpart 
except  that  it  assigns  tasks  in  an  arbitrary  order,  instead  of  order  of  arrival.  The  UDA  (user 
directed  assignment)  heuristic  [ArH98]  works  in  the  same  way  as  the  MET  heuristic  except  that 
it  maps  tasks  in  an  arbitrary  order  instead  of  order  of  arrival.  The  fest  greedy  heuristic  [ArH98] 
is  the  same  as  the  MCT,  except  that  it  maps  tasks  in  an  arbitrary  order  instead  of  their  order  of 
arrival.  The  static  Min-min  heuristic  works  in  the  same  way  as  the  dynamic  Min-min,  except  a 
meta-task  contains  all  the  tasks  in  the  system.  The  static  Max-min  heuristic  works  in  the  same 
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way  as  the  dynamic  Max-min,  except  a  meta-task  has  all  the  tasks  in  the  system.  The  greedy 


heuristic  performs  both  the  static  Min-min  and  static  Max-min  heuristics,  and  uses  the  better 
solution  [AxH98,  FrG98]. 

The  ^  (genetic  algorithm)  is  a  popular  technique  used  for  searching  large  solution  spaces. 
The  version  of  the  heuristic  used  for  this  study  was  adapted  from  [WaS98]  for  this  particular 

HC  environment.  Figure  6  shows  the  steps  in  a  generzil  genetic  algorithm  [SrP94]. 

(1)  initial  population  generation: 

(2)  evaluation; 

(3)  while  (stopping  criteria  not  met) 

(4)  selection: 

(5)  crossover; 

(6)  mutation; 

(7)  evaluation; 

(8)  endwhiie 


Figure  6:  General  procedure  for  a  genetic  algorithm. 

The  genetic  algorithm  implemented  here  operates  on  a  population  of  200  chromosomes 
(possible  mappings)  for  a  given  meta-task.  Each  chromosome  is  a  |  itT  |  vector,  where  position 
i  (0  <  i  <  t)  is  the  machine  to  which  the  task  U  has  been  mapped.  The  initial  population 
is  generated  using  two  methods:  (a)  200  chromosomes  randomly  generated  from  a  uniform 
distribution,  or  (b)  one  chromosome  that  is  the  Min-min  solution  and  199  random  chromosomes. 
The  latter  method  employs  the  seeding  of  the  population  with  a  Min-min  chromosome.  In  this 
implementation,  the  GA  executes  eight  times  (four  times  with  initial  populations  from  each 
method),  and  the  best  of  the  eight  mappings  is  used  as  the  final  solution.  The  makespan  serves 
as  the  fitness  value  for  evaluation  of  the  evolution. 

SA  Csimulated  annealing)  is  an  iterative  technique  that  considers  only  one  possible  solution 
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(mapping)  for  each  meta-task  at  a  time.  This  solution  uses  the  same  representation  for  a  solution 
as  the  chromosome  for  the  GA.  SA  uses  a  procedure  that  probabilistically  allows  poorer  solu¬ 
tions  to  be  accepted  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  better  search  of  the  solution  space  (e.g.,  [RuN95]). 
This  probability  is  based  on  a  system  temperature  that  decreases  for  each  iteration.  As  the 
system  temperature  “cools,”  it  is  more  difficult  for  currently  poorer  solutions  to  be  accepted. 

The  GSA  (genetic  simulated  aimealing)  heuristic  is  a  combination  of  the  GA  and  SA  tech¬ 
niques  [ShW96].  In  general,  GSA  follows  procedures  similar  to  the  GA  outlined  above.  How¬ 
ever,  for  the  selection  process,  GSA  uses  the  SA  cooling  schedule  and  system  temperature,  and 
a  simplified  SA  decision  process  for  accepting  or  rejecting  new  chromosomes. 

The  Tabu  search  keeps  track  of  the  regions  of  the  solution  space  which  have  already  been 
searched  so  as  not  to  repeat  a  search  near  these  “Tabu”  areas  [G1L97].  A  solution  (mapping) 
uses  the  same  representation  as  a  chromosome  in  the  GA  approach.  Heuristic  searches  are 
conducted  within  a  region,  and  the  best  solution  for  that  region  is  stored.  Then,  a  new  region, 
not  on  the  tabu  list,  is  searched.  When  a  stopping  criterion  is  reached,  the  best  solution  among 
regions  is  selected. 

The  final  heuristic  in  the  comparison  study  is  known  as  the  AjU  heuristic.  A*  is  a  tree-based 
search  that  has  been  applied  to  many  other  task  allocation  problems  (e.g.,  [ChL91,  RuN95]). 
The  technique  used  here  is  similar  to  the  one  described  in  [ChL91].  As  the  tree  grows,  inter¬ 
mediate  nodes  represent  partial  solutions  (a  subset  of  tasks  are  assigned  to  machines),  and  leaf 
nodes  represent  final  solutions  (all  tasks  are  assigned  to  machines).  The  partial  solution  of  a 
child  node  has  one  more  task  ^  mapped  than  the  parent  node.  Each  parent  node  can  be  replaced 
by  its  m  children,  one  for  each  possible  mapping  of  ta.  The  nvunber  of  nodes  allowed  in  the 
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tree  is  bounded  to  limit  mapper  execution  time.  Less  promising  nodes  cire  deleted,  and  the  more 
promising  nodes  are  expanded.  The  process  continues  until  a  leaf  node  (complete  mapping)  is 
reached. 

7.3.  Sample  Comparisons  for  Static  Mapping  Heuristics 

Figures  7  and  8  show  comparisons  of  the  eleven  static  heuristics  using  makespan  as  the 
criterion  in  two  different  heterogeneity  environments.  Vertical  lines  at  the  top  of  bars  show 
minimum  and  maximum  values  for  the  100  trials,  while  the  bars  show  the  averages.  It  can 
be  seen  that,  for  the  parameters  used  in  this  study,  GA  gives  the  smallest  makespan  for  both 
inconsistent  HiHi  and  inconsistent  HiLo  heterogeneities.  The  reader  is  referred  to  [BrS99]  for 
more  results,  details,  and  discussions. 


100  trials,  512  tasks,  16  machines 
Figure  7:  Inconsistent,  high  task,  high  machine  heterogeneity. 
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100  trials,  512  tasks,  16  machines 


Figure  8:  Inconsistent,  high  task,  low  machine  heterogeneity. 


8.  Conclusions 


Heteroegeneous  computing  is  a  relatively  new  research  area  for  the  computer  field.  Interest 
in  such  systems  continues  to  grow,  both  in  the  research  commurdty  and  in  the  user  community. 

Some  of  the  different  types  of  HC  systems  that  have  been  built  were  discussed  here,  in¬ 
cluding  mixed-mode,  multi-mode,  and  mixed-machine.  Mixed-machine  HC  was  then  focussed 
upon.  A  way  to  describe  different  kinds  of  heterogeneous  environments  based  on  characteristics 
of  the  ETC  matrix  was  presented.  The  structure  of  a  taxonomy  for  heuristics  for  mapping  tasks 
onto  mixed-machine  HC  systems  was  reviewed.  As  an  example  of  the  design  of  a  resource 
management  system  for  such  HC  environments,  the  high-level  functional  architecture  of  MSH- 
N  was  provided.  Finally,  a  sampling  of  heuristic  techniques  for  dynamic  and  static  mapping 
of  independent  tasks  onto  machines  in  an  HC  suite  was  given.  The  definition  of  each  of  these 
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heuristics  was  summarized,  and  some  example  comparison  results  were  shown.  For  all  of  these 
topics,  references  were  cited  where  much  greater  detail  can  be  found.  The  reader  is  encouraged 
to  pursue  these  references  to  learn  more. 

Acknowledgments:  The  authors  thank  Tracy  Braun  and  Suijamukhi  Chatteijea  for  their  valuable 
comments. 
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Abstract  —  The  goal  of  this  invited  tutorial  paper  is  to  provide  an  overview  of  three 
current  research  efforts  in  heterogeneous  computing  that  focus  on  methods  for  determining 
a  mapping  of  an  application  onto  a  heterogeneous  suite  of  machines.  The  first  study 
involves  a  genetic-algorithm  approach  for  mapping  the  subtasks  of  an  application  task 
onto  the  machines  in  a  distributed  heterogeneous  system.  This  is  a  static  compile-time 
approach  that  must  be  used  off-line  (prior  to  task  execution)  due  to  its  long  run  time.  The 
second  topic  is  the  high-level  design  of  components  of  an  intelligent  operating  system  for 
mapping  and  dynamically  remapping  automatic  target  recognition  tasks  onto  a 
heterogeneous  parallel  platform.  The  intelligent  operating  system  uses  a  new  technique 
for  dynamically  selecting  new  mappings  on-line  during  task  execution  from  among 
choices  precomputed  off-line.  Last,  some  initial  preliminary  results  from  a  new  research 
project  for  designing  a  dynamic  mapping  heuristic  that  does  not  use  precomputed 
mappings  is  described.  This  dynamic  heuristic  is  fast  and  is  suitable  for  operation  during 
application  execution.  Future  research  directions  are  discussed  for  all  three  projects. 

Keywords:  automatic  target  recognition,  distributed  computing,  genetic  algorithms, 
heterogeneous  computing,  mapping,  matching,  MSHN,  parallel  processing,  scheduling. 

1.  Introduction 


High-performance  computers  typically  achieve  only  a  fraction  of  their  peak 
capabilities  on  certain  portions  of  some  application  tasks.  This  is  because  different 
subtasks  of  an  application  can  have  very  different  computational  requirements  that  result 
in  needs  for  different  machine  capabilities.  A  single  machine  architecture  cannot  satisfy 
all  the  computational  requirements  in  certain  applications  equally  well.  Thus,  the  use  of  a 
heterogeneous  computing  environment  is  more  appropriate. 


The  research  presented  in  Section  2  was  supported  by  NRaD  trader  subcontract  number  20-950001-70;  the 
research  presented  in  Section  3  was  supported  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  Small  Business  Innovative 
(SBIR)  Program,  fimded  by  the  Army  Research  Laboratory,  under  contract  number  DAAL01-96-C-0031; 
and  the  research  presented  in  Section  4  is  supported  by  the  DARPA/ITO  Quorum  Program  under  NPS 
subcontract  number  N62271-97-M-0900. 


One  type  of  heterogeneous  computing  (HC)  system  provides  a  variety  of  architectural 
capabilities,  orchestrated  to  perform  an  application  whose  subtasks  have  diverse  execution 
requirements  [SiA96].  A  mixed-machine  system  is  a  heterogeneous  suite  of  different 
types  of  independent  machines  interconnected  by  a  high-speed  network.  When  the  goal  is 
to  perform  an  application  task,  each  subtask  must  be  matched  to  the  machine  that  results  in 
the  lowest  overall  task  execution  time.  To  exploit  HC  systems  in  such  situations,  a  task 
must  be  decomposed  into  subtasks,  where  each  subtask  is  computationally  homogeneous, 
and  different  subtasks  may  have  different  machine  architectural  requirements.  These 
subtasks  may  share  initial  or  generated  data,  creating  the  potential  for  inter-machine  data 
transfer  overhead. 

Examples  of  applications  that  have  been  implemented  on  mixed-machine  HC  systems 
include  a  simulator  for  mixing  in  turbulent  convection  [K1M93],  the  interactive  rendering 
of  multiple  earth  science  data  sets  on  the  CASA  testbed  [Spe90],  and  the  computation  of 
the  radiation  treatment  planning  for  cancer  patients  on  VISTAnet  [RoC92].  Typically, 
users  must  perform  task  decomposition  and  subtask  matching  and  scheduling.  When 
performing  matching  and  scheduling,  the  user  must  consider  machine  availability,  the  way 
in  which  each  subtask’s  computational  requirements  match  each  machine’s  capabilities, 
inter-machine  shared  data  transfers,  and  others  factors  [SiA96].  One  long-term  pursuit  in 
HC  is  to  do  decomposition,  matching,  and  scheduling  automatically  [SiD97]. 

This  invited  tutorial  paper  provides  an  overview  of  three  current  research  efforts  in 
distributed  and  parallel  mixed-machine  HC.  In  particular,  this  tutorial  paper  focuses  on 
examples  of  methods  for  determining  a  mapping  of  an  application  onto  a  heterogeneous 
suite  of  machines  (i.e.,  a  matching  of  application  subtasks  to  machines  and  a  scheduling 
for  the  execution  order  and  inter-machine  communications  of  these  subtasks).  A  brief 
summary  of  each  project  is  given,  including  references  for  more  complete  information  if 
available.  Possible  future  research  directions  for  each  project  are  also  given.  A  broader 
view  of  the  HC  field  and  related  open  research  problems  can  be  found  in  [Esh96,  FrS93, 
KhP93,  SiA96,  SiD97]. 

The  first  study,  presented  in  Section  2,  involves  a  genetic-algorithm  approach 
developed  at  Purdue  University  for  mapping  the  subtasks  of  an  application  task  onto  the 
machines  in  a  distributed  heterogeneous  system  [WaS98].  This  is  a  static  (i.e.,  compile¬ 
time)  approach  that  must  be  used  off-line  (prior  to  task  execution)  due  to  its  long  run  time. 

In  some  situations,  the  execution  characteristics  of  an  application  task  may  not  be 
derivable  prior  to  run  time  and  changes  during  run  time  as  a  fimction  of  the  input  data. 
When  this  occurs,  a  single  static  mapping  may  not  be  effective  over  a  long  time  period, 
and  dynamic  mapping  and  remapping  schemes  should  be  considered,  such  as  the  two 


approaches  discussed  next. 

The  second  topic,  explored  jointly  by  Purdue  University  and  Architecture  Technology 
Corporation,  is  the  high-level  design  of  components  of  an  intelligent  operating  system  for 
mapping  and  dynamically  remapping  automatic  target  recognition  tasks  onto  a 
heterogeneous  parallel  platform  [BR97a,  BR97b].  The  intelligent  operating  system  uses  a 
new  technique  for  dynamically  selecting  new  mappings  on  line  during  task  execution  from 
among  choices  precomputed  offline.  Section  3  provides  an  overview  of  this  work. 

Section  4  describes  some  initial  preliminary  results  from  a  new  Purdue  research  project 
for  designing  a  dynamic  mapping  heuristic  that  does  not  use  precomputed  mappings.  This 
dynamic  heuristic  is  fast  and  is  suitable  for  operation  during  application  execution.  It  is 
based  on  a  list-scheduling  type  of  algorithm. 

The  goal  of  this  invited  tutorial  paper  is  to  introduce  the  reader  to  these  three  current 
approaches  to  mapping  research  in  the  field  of  HC.  The  reader  is  encouraged  to  learn  more 
about  them,  and  other  research  topics  in  HC,  from  the  references  cited.  Furthermore,  the 
reader  is  encouraged  to  consider  examining  the  future  research  problems  listed  in  the 
following  sections  and  in  [KhP93,  SiA96,  SiD97,  Sxm92]. 

2.  A  Genetic-Algorithm  Approach  for  Task  Mapping 

In  general,  the  problem  of  performing  matching  and  scheduling  in  an  HC  environment 
is  NP-complete  [Fer89],  and  therefore  some  heuristic  must  be  employed.  As  an  example 
of  current  HC  research  on  mapping  statically  (i.e.,  at  compile  time),  a  genetic-algorithm 
approach  from  [WaS98]  is  summarized.  An  appUcation  task  is  decomposed  into  a  set  of 
subtasks  S  of  size  \S  |.  Let  j,.  be  the  i-th  subtask.  An  HC  suite  consists  of  a  set  of 
machines  M.  Let  ntj  be  the  j-th  machine.  Each  machine  can  be  a  different  type.  The 
global  data  items  are  data  items  that  need  to  be  transferred  between  subtasks. 

The  following  assumptions  about  the  applications  and  HC  environment  are  made. 
Each  application  task  will  be  represented  by  a  DAG  (directed  acyclic  graph),  whose  nodes 
are  the  subtasks  that  need  to  be  executed  to  perform  the  application  and  whose  arcs  are  the 
the  data  dependencies  between  subtasks.  (Note  that  while  the  subtasks’  dependencies  are 
represented  as  a  DAG,  subtasks  themselves  may  contain  loops.)  For  each  global  data  item, 
there  is  a  single  subtask  that  produces  it  (producer)  and  there  are  some  subtasks  that  need 
this  data  item  (consumers).  Each  edge  goes  from  a  producer  to  a  consumer  and  is  labeled 
by  the  global  data  item  that  is  transferred  over  it.  This  task  has  exclusive  use  of  the  HC 
environment,  and  the  genetic-algorithm-based  mapper  controls  the  HC  machine  suite 
(hardware  platform).  Subtask  execution  is  non-preemptive.  The  estimated  expected 


execution  time  of  each  subtask  on  each  machine  is  known.  For  each  pair  of  machines  in 
the  HC  suite,  an  equation  for  estimating  the  time  to  send  data  between  those  machines  as  a 
function  of  data  set  size  is  known. 

Genetic  algorithms  (GAs)  provide  a  promising  heuristic  approach  to  optimization 
problems  that  are  intractable  [Dav91,  Gol89,  Hol75,  RiT94,  SrP94].  The  first  step  is  to 
encode  some  of  the  possible  solutions  as  chromosomes,  the  set  of  which  is  referred  to  as  a 
population.  In  the  [WaS98]  approach,  each  chromosome  consists  of  two  parts:  the 
matching  string  and  the  scheduling  string.  Let  mat  be  the  matching  string,  which  is  a 
vector  of  length  |5|.  If  mat(i)  =  j,  then  subtask  is  assigned  to  machine  nij.  Typically, 
multiple  subtasks  will  be  assigned  to  the  same  machine,  and  then  executed  in  a  non- 
preemptive  manner  based  on  an  ordering  that  obeys  the  precedence  constraints  (data 
dependencies)  specified  in  the  task  DAG.  The  scheduling  string  is  a  topological  sort  of  the 
DAG  representing  the  task  (i.e.,  a  valid  total  ordering  of  the  partially  ordered  DAG). 
Define  ss  to  be  the  scheduling  string,  which  is  a  vector  of  length  [S'  | .  If  ss{k)  =  i,  then 
subtask  Sj  is  the  A^-th  subtask  in  the  total  ordering.  Because  it  is  a  topological  sort,  if 
subtask  ss(A)  is  a  consumer  of  a  global  data  item  produced  by  subtask  ss(/),  then  j  <k. 
The  scheduling  string  gives  an  ordering  of  subtasks  that  is  used  by  the  evaluation  step. 

Each  chromosome  is  associated  with  a  fitness  value,  which  is  the  completion  time  of 
the  solution  (i.e.,  mapping)  represented  by  this  chromosome  (i.e.,  the  expected  execution 
time  of  the  application  task  if  the  mapping  specified  by  this  chromosome  were  used). 
Overlapping  among  all  of  the  computations  and  communications  performed  is  limited  only 
by  inter-subtask  data  dependencies  and  the  availability  of  the  machines  and  the  inter¬ 
machine  network. 

In  the  initial  population  generation  step,  a  predefined  number  of  distinct  chromosomes 
are  randomly  created.  The  solution  from  a  non-evolutionary  heuristic  is  also  included  in 
the  initial  population.  After  the  initial  population  is  determined,  the  genetic  algorithm 
iterates  until  a  predefined  stopping  criterion  is  met.  Each  iteration  consists  of  the  selection, 
crossover,  mutation,  and  evaluation  steps. 

In  the  selection  step,  some  members  of  the  population  are  removed  and  others  are 
duplicated.  First,  all  of  the  chromosomes  in  the  population  are  ordered  (ranked)  by  their 
fitness  values.  Then  a  rank-based  roulette  wheel  selection  scheme  is  used  to  implement 
proportionate  selection  [Hol75].  The  population  size  is  kept  constant  and  a  chromosome 
representing  a  better  solution  has  a  higher  probability  of  having  one  or  more  copies  in  the 
next  generation  population.  This  GA  approach  also  incorporates  elitism,  i.e.,  the  best 
solution  found  so  far  is  always  maintained  in  the  population  [Rud94]. 

The  selection  step  is  followed  by  the  crossover  step,  where  some  chromosomes  are 


paired  and  corresponding  components  of  the  paired  chromosomes  are  exchanged.  The 
crossover  operator  for  the  scheduling  strings  randomly  chooses  some  pairs  of  the 
scheduling  strings  in  the  current  population.  For  each  pair,  it  randomly  generates  a  cutoff 
point,  and  divides  the  scheduling  strings  of  the  pair  into  top  and  bottom  parts.  Then,  the 
subtasks  in  each  bottom  part  are  reordered.  The  new  ordering  of  the  subtasks  in  the 
bottom  part  of  one  string  is  the  relative  positions  of  these  subtasks  in  the  other  original 
scheduling  string,  thus  guaranteeing  that  the  newly  generated  scheduling  strings  are  valid 
schedules.  The  crossover  operator  for  the  matching  strings  randomly  chooses  some  pairs 
of  the  matching  strings  in  the  current  population.  For  each  pair,  it  randomly  generates  a 
cutoff  point,  and  divides  both  matching  strings  of  the  pair  into  two  parts.  Then  the 
machine  assignments  of  the  bottom  parts  are  exchanged. 

The  next  step  is  mutation.  The  scheduling  string  mutation  operator  randomly  chooses 
some  scheduling  strings  in  the  current  population.  Then  for  each  chosen  scheduling  string, 
it  randomly  selects  a  victim  subtask.  The  valid  range  of  the  victim  subtask  is  the  set  of  the 
positions  in  the  scheduling  string  at  which  this  victim  subtask  can  be  placed  and  still  have 
a  valid  topological  sort  of  the  DAG.  The  victim  subtask  is  moved  randomly  to  another 
position  in  the  scheduling  string  within  its  valid  range.  The  matching  string  mutation 
operator  randomly  chooses  some  matching  strings  in  the  current  population.  For  each 
chosen  matching  string,  it  randomly  selects  a  subtask  entry.  Then  the  machine  assignment 
for  the  selected  entry  is  changed  randomly  to  another  machine. 

The  last  step  of  an  evolution  iteration  is  the  evaluation  step  to  determine  the  fimess 
value  of  each  chromosome  in  the  current  population.  A  communication  subsystem  that  is 
modeled  after  a  HiPPI  LAN  with  a  central  crossbar  switch  [ToR93]  was  assumed  for  the 
tests  that  were  conducted.  As  stated  earlier,  the  above  steps  of  selection,  crossover, 
mutation,  and  evaluation  are  repeated  until  one  of  the  stopping  criteria  are  met:  (1)  the 
number  of  iterations  reaches  some  limit  (e.g.,  1000),  (2)  the  population  converged  (all  the 
chromosomes  had  the  same  fimess  value),  or  (3)  the  best  solution  found  was  not  improved 
after  some  number  of  iterations  (e.g.,  150). 

In  the  tests  of  this  GA  approach  in  [WaS98],  simulated  program  behaviors  were  used. 
Small-scale  tests  were  conducted  with  up  to  ten  subtasks,  three  machines,  and  population 
size  50.  For  each  test,  the  GA  approach  found  a  solution  (mapping)  that  had  the  same 
expected  completion  time  for  the  task  as  that  of  the  optimal  solution  found  by  exhaustive 
search.  Larger  tests  with  up  to  100  subtasks,  20  machines,  and  population  size  200  were 
conducted.  This  GA  approach  produced  solutions  (mappings)  that  averaged  from  150%  to 
200%  better  than  those  produced  by  the  non-evolutionary  levelized  min-time  (LMT) 
heuristic  proposed  in  [Iv095].  The  heuristic  in  [Iv095]  was  selected  for  comparison 


because  it  used  a  similar  model  of  HC.  The  GA  approach  took  much  more  time  to 
generate  the  mappings  than  did  the  LMT  approach;  however,  if  the  mappings  are  being 
done  at  compile  time  for  production  tasks  that  will  be  executed  repeatedly,  the  generation 
time  is  worthwhile. 

There  are  number  of  ways  this  GA  approach  for  HC  task  mapping  may  be  built  upon 
for  future  research.  These  include  extending  this  approach  to  allow  multiple  producers  for 
each  of  the  global  data  items,  parallelizing  the  GA  approach,  developing  evaluation 
procedures  for  other  communication  subsystems,  and  considering  loop  and  data- 
conditional  constructs  that  involve  multiple  subtasks.  This  last  extension  will  be 
particularly  difficult  to  handle  at  compile  time  if  the  loop  bounds  and  data-conditional 
constructs  are  input-data  dependent. 

3.  Dynamic  Use  of  StaticaUy-Derived  Mappings 

This  section,  which  provides  a  simplified  summary  of  [BR97a],  focuses  on  a  particular 
application  domain  (iterative  automatic  target  recognition  (ATR)  tasks)  and  an  associated 
specific  class  of  dedicated  HC  hardware  platforms.  The  contribution  of  [BR97a]  is  that, 
for  the  computational  environment  considered,  it  presents  a  methodology  for  on-line  (i.e., 
execution-time)  input-data  dependent  remapping  of  the  application  subtasks  to  the 
processors  in  the  HC  hardware  platform  using  one  of  a  set  of  previously  stored  off-line 
(i.e.,  statically)  determined  mappings.  That  is,  the  operating  system  will  be  able  to  decide 
during  the  execution  of  the  application  whether  or  not  to  perform  a  remapping  based  on 
information  generated  by  the  application  from  its  input  data.  If  the  decision  is  to  remap, 
the  operating  system  will  be  able  to  select  a  previously  derived  and  stored  mapping  that  is 
appropriate  for  the  given  state  of  the  application  (e.g.,  the  number  of  objects  it  is  currently 
tracking). 

This  high-level  operating  system  approach  for  enabling  the  on-line  use  of  off-line 
mappings  is  called  the  IQS  (Intelligent  Operating  System).  The  ATR  Kernel  component 
makes  decisions  on  how  a  given  ATR  application  task  should  be  performed,  including 
determining  the  partial  ordering  of  subtasks  and  which  algorithms  should  be  used  to 
accomplish  each  subtask  [BR97b].  The  HC  Kernel  component  decides  how  the  partially 
ordered  algorithmic  suggestions  should  be  implemented  and  mapped  onto  the 
heterogeneous  parallel  platform.  Also,  the  HC  Kernel  interacts  with  the  Basic  Kernel 
component  (i.e.,  the  low  level  operating  system)  to  execute  the  application  and  monitor  its 
execution.  Thus,  the  ATR  Kernel  deals  with  application  issues,  while  the  HC  Kernel  deals 
with  implementation  issues.  Information  firom  the  Algorithm  Database  and  the  Knowledge 


Base  is  used  to  support  the  ATR  and  HC  Kernels. 

The  lOS  has  not  been  implemented;  such  an  implementation  is  a  major  rmdertaking 
and  outside  the  scope  of  [BR97a],  which  is  the  design  concepts  for  the  HC  Kernel.  The 
lOS  design  has  its  roots  in  the  high-level  model  presented  in  [ChD89]  for  automatic 
dynamic  processor  allocation  in  a  partitionable  parallel  machine  with  homogeneous 
processors.  The  lOS  differs  from  other  real-time  HC  mapping  techniques  in  that  it  allows 
on-line  execution-time  use  of  off-line  precomputed  mappings.  This  is  significant  because 
off-line  heuristics  can  produce  better  mappings  as  a  result  of  much  longer  execution  times 
to  search  for  a  good  solution  than  what  is  practical  for  an  on-line  heuristic.  Thus,  the 
mapping  quality  of  a  time-consuming  off-line  heuristic  can  be  approached  at  real-time 
speeds. 

This  work  is  being  developed  for  a  class  of  ATR  applications  each  of  which  can  be 
modeled  as  an  iterative  execution  of  a  set  of  partially  ordered  subtasks,  i.e.,  applications 
that  will  iteratively  execute  a  DAG  such  as  described  in  Section  2.  The  expected  number 
of  subtasks  is  ten  to  50.  It  is  assumed  that  each  ATR  application  in  the  class  under 
consideration  is  a  production  job  that  is  executed  repeatedly.  Thus,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
invest  off-line  time  in  preparing  an  effective  mapping  of  the  application  onto  the  hardware 
platform  used  to  execute  it.  The  ATA  (automatic  target  acquisition)  system  described  in 
[DaB90]  is  an  example  of  such  an  iterative  ATR  application. 

The  type  of  target  hardware  platforms  considered  for  this  study  are  driven  by  the 
expected  needs  of  the  kinds  of  ATR  applications  that  are  of  interest  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Research  Laboratory  (e.g.,  [DaE94]).  For  the  intended  application  environment,  it  is 
assumed  that  there  will  be  up  to  four  different  types  of  processors  (e.g.,  SHARC, 
PowerPC),  and  up  to  a  total  of  64  processors  (of  all  types  combined).  These  processors 
will  comprise  the  heterogeneous  parallel  architecture  onto  which  application  tasks  will  be 
mapped.  The  lOS  approach  is  appropriate  for  larger  HC  platforms  as  well. 

For  the  initial  iteration  through  the  set  of  subtasks,  the  lOS  will  employ  user-provided 
information  about  the  processing  environment  in  its  selection  of  algorithms  for  the 
subtasks,  and  their  associated  implementations.  As  part  of  this,  the  lOS  will  choose  a 
precomputed  mapping  to  decide  how  to  assign  one  or  more  processors  to  each  subtask. 

Dynamic  parameters  are  characteristics  of  the  given  application  that  may  change 
during  run  time  and  can  be  computed  by  the  application  as  it  executes,  as  a  function  of  the 
input  data.  The  values  of  dynamic  parameters  may  influence  the  decision  of  how  to  map  a 
task  onto  the  HC  platform,  and  even  initiate  the  use  of  a  different  algorithm  for  a  given 
subtask.  Examples  of  dynamic  parameters  include:  (1)  amount  of  clutter  found  in  the 
current  image  of  a  sequence  and  (2)  number  of  objects  currently  located  that  need  to  be 


identified.  The  application  developer  is  expected  to  define  a  small  set  of  dynamic 
parameters  that  will  have  the  most  impact  on  the  execution  time  of  the  subtasks  in  the 
application. 

After  each  execution  iteration  through  the  set  of  subtasks,  the  values  of  certain 
dynamic  parameters  of  the  application  may  change,  such  as  the  number  of  objects  detected 
in  the  current  fi-ame  of  a  real-time  image  stream  being  processed.  It  is  expected  that  the 
values  of  these  parameters  will  change  slowly.  After  all  subtasks  have  completed 
execution  for  a  given  iteration,  and  before  the  next  iteration  begins,  the  latest  values  of 
these  dynamic  parameters  will  be  reported  to  the  on-line  HC  Kernel.  The  HC  Kernel  will 
use  the  most  recent  values  of  such  dynamic  parameters  to  estimate  if  it  is  worthwhile  to 
reconfigure  the  assignment  of  processing  resources  to  subtasks  to  reduce  the  execution 
time  of  the  next  iteration.  If  it  is  desirable,  the  HC  Kernel  will  select  a  new  assignment  to 
use  for  the  next  execution  iteration  through  the  subtasks.  If  not,  the  same  assignment  will 
continue  to  be  used. 

To  provide  the  HC  kernel  with  the  decision  capability  and  off-line  mappings  it  will 
need,  the  lOS  has  a  Scenario  Generator,  which  is  the  component  of  the  lOS  that  uses 
information  provided  by  the  application  developer  to  derive  representative  values  for  these 
dynamic  parameters.  Assume  D  dynamic  parameters  are  selected  for  a  given  application. 
Let  the  number  of  representative  choices  for  the  i  -th  dynamic  parameter  be  C,- ,  0  <  i  <D. 
Each  set  of  D  values  for  these  D  dynamic  parameters,  one  per  parameter,  is  called  a 
scenario.  The  number  of  different  scenarios  that  can  be  generated  is 
a  =  Cq  X  C I  X  •••  X  It  is  important  to  pick  an  effective  set  of  dynamic  parameters 
and  associated  representative  choices  for  parameter  values,  and  to  keep  |a|  at  a  reasonable 
size.  For  each  scenario,  an  off-line  heuristic,  such  as  a  version  of  the  GA  described  in 
Section  2,  is  used  to  generate  a  mapping  that  is  stored  in  a  D -dimensional  array  in  the 
Knowledge  Base  and  indexed  by  the  dynamic  parameter  values  for  that  scenario.  The 
expected  execution  time  of  the  task  for  that  given  scenario  and  mapping  is  also  stored. 

As  the  application  is  executing,  the  HC  Kernel  monitors  the  run-time  values  of  the 
dynamic  parameters  at  the  end  of  each  iteration  through  the  underlying  DAG  to  decide 
whether  to  continue  with  the  current  mapping,  or  to  select  and  implement  a  new  mapping 
(for  the  next  iteration)  from  among  the  off-line  generated  mappings.  It  does  this  by  finding 
the  scenario  whose  associated  dynamic  parameter  values  are  closest  to  the  actual  dynamic 
parameter  values  at  the  end  of  the  iteration.  It  then  compares  the  previously  stored 
execution  time  for  the  new  mapping  associated  with  that  scenario  to  perform  an  iteration 
of  the  DAG  versus  the  actual  time  for  the  last  iteration  plus  an  estimated  reconfiguration 
time.  Thus,  the  off-line  processing  provides  a  set  of  predetermined  mappings  that  the  on- 


line  processing  can  index  in  real  time. 

The  lOS  ideas  can  also  be  used  for  other  application  domains  and  classes  of  hardware 
platforms  whose  characteristics  are  similar  to  those  of  the  iterative  ATR  applications  and 
platforms  considered  here.  Examples  of  other  such  application  domains  include  sensor- 
based  robotics,  intelligent  vehicle  highway  systems,  air  traffic  control,  nuclear  facility 
maintenance,  weather  prediction,  intruder  detection,  and  manufacturing  inspection. 

Future  work  based  on  this  lOS  involves  actual  implementation  of  the  components 
discussed  and  a  graphical  user  interface.  The  Algorithm  Database  and  Knowledge  Base 
must  be  populated  with  the  information  needed  for  the  lOS  to  be  a  functioning  ATR 
system  for  some  set  of  applications.  Implementation  of  the  lOS  will  require  the  study  of 
various  research  problems,  such  as:  how  to  select  the  number  of  scenarios  to  use  in  a  given 
environment;  how  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  dynamic  parameters  and  their  representative 
values;  how  to  effectively  merge  multiple  ATR  tasks  to  execute  simultaneously  on  the 
same  HC  platform  and  be  dynamically  remapped  as  required  by  the  lOS  (even  when  the 
iteration  times  for  the  tasks  are  different);  and  how  to  reasonably  estimate  the  remapping 
reconfiguration  overhead  time  as  a  function  of  the  application  and  platform.  Another  area 
for  investigation  is  how  to  use  this  technique  in  broader  environments  where  the  d3mamic 
parameters  correspond  to  general  computational  properties  rather  than  being  a  function  of 
the  application. 

4.  Dynamically-Derived  Mappings 

Preliminary  results  firom  a  new  research  project  on  a  dynamic  remapping  heuristic  for 
HC  systems  is  summarized  in  this  section.  The  heuristic  described  here  uses  current 
system  information  (e.g.,  machine  loading  at  run  time)  to  improve  a  an  initial  static 
mapping  by  periodic  dynamic  remapping.  As  in  Sections  2  and  3,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
subtasks  of  the  application(s)  are  represented  by  a  DAG  and  the  dynamic-heuristic-based 
mapper  controls  the  HC  machine  suite.  The  dynamic  mapper  executes  on  a  dedicated 
workstation  that  is  tightly  coupled  with  the  HC  machine  suite.  The  scheduler  allows 
multiple  applications  to  execute  concurrently  on  the  HC  machine  suite,  i.e.,  at  any  given 
time  the  subtasks  executing  on  the  system  can  be  from  different  applications. 

The  dynamic  heuristic  executes  in  two  phases.  In  the  first  phase,  a  priority  is 
computed  for  each  subtask  from  the  static  mapping  that  is  provided  to  the  algorithm  (i.e., 
any  static  mapping  can  be  used).  During  this  phase,  which  is  executed  at  compile  time,  the 
DAG  is  level  sorted  into  m  level  sets,  numbered  consecutively  fi’om  0  to  m-1.  The  level 
sorting  clusters  the  subtasks  into  level  sets  such  that  the  subtasks  within  a  level  set  are 


independent  (i.e.,  there  are  no  direct  data  dependencies  among  the  subtasks  within  a  level). 
Furthermore,  for  the  y-th  subtask  at  level  k,  Sjj^,  there  exists  at  least  one  incident  edge 
(data  dependency)  such  that  the  source  subtask  is  at  level  k-\,  i.e.,  an  incident  edge  from 
some  The  level  set  at  level  m-l  includes  only  those  subtasks  without  any 

descendents  and  at  level  0  includes  only  those  subtasks  without  any  predecessors. 

The  second  phase  executes  in  real  time  with  the  execution  of  the  subtasks.  In  this 
phase,  dynamic  remappings  are  performed  if  such  remappings  are  expected  to  yield  a 
performance  benefit.  The  dynamic  remappings  are  non-preemptive  and  they  involve 
updating  the  mapping  for  the  next  level  before  the  execution  of  that  level  begins. 

The  priority  assignment  begins  with  the  level  set  at  level  m-l  and  assigns  a  priority  to 
each  subtask  within  the  level  set.  The  priority  of  each  subtask  in  the  (m-l)-th  level  set  is 
its  expected  computation  time  on  the  machine  it  was  assigned  by  the  static  matching.  Now 
consider  the  ^-th  level,  0<A:  <m-l.  Let  be  the  expected  computation  time  of  the 
subtask  5.  for  the  given  static  matching,  c,y  be  the  communication  time  for  a  descendent 
Sj^  of  to  get  all  the  relevant  data  items  from  j,-  ^  (where  q  >  A:+l),  priority(j,.  be  the 
priority  of  the  subtask  s^j^,  and  set  of  descendents  of  be  the  set  of  subtasks  in  level(s) 
q>k+\  such  that  each  subtask  is  dependent  on  a  data  item  generated  by  subtask  s^ 
With  the  above  definitions,  the  priority  of  a  subtask  is  given  by: 

priority(5.  ;t)  =  e,.  +  max,.^,^,  decendentsi<^ij  +  pnohtyisj^^)). 

The  priorities  of  the  subtasks  in  other  level  sets  can  be  computed  using  a  similar  recursion. 
The  priority  of  a  subtask  can  be  interpreted  as  the  length  of  the  critical  path  from  the  point 
the  given  subtask  is  located  on  the  DAG  to  the  end  of  the  execution  of  all  its  descendents. 
The  dynamic  remapping  heuristic  is  based  on  the  idea  that  by  executing  the  subtasks  with 
higher  priorities  as  fast  as  possible  it  is  possible  to  expect  a  shorter  completion  time  for  the 
application. 

The  execution  of  the  subtasks  of  an  application  proceeds  from  level  0  to  level  m-l. 
Consider  the  situation  where  the  dynamic  heuristic  is  trying  to  remap  the  subtasks  at  the 
i-th  level  while  the  subtasks  at  the  (i-l)-th  level  are  being  executed.  The  dynamic 
heuristic  starts  remapping  the  i-th  level  subtasks  when  the  first  (/-l)-th  level  subtask 
begins  its  execution.  When  level  i  is  being  scheduled,  it  is  highly  likely  that  actual 
execution  time  information  can  be  used  for  most  subtasks  from  levels  0  to  i-2.  There  may 
be  some  long-running  subtasks  from  levels  0  to  i-2  that  could  be  still  executing  when 
subtasks  from  level  i  are  being  considered  for  remapping.  For  such  subtasks  expected 
execution  times  are  used.  The  dynamic  heuristic  examines  the  subtasks  in  the  i  -th  level 
set  in  descending  order  based  on  their  precomputed  static  priorities.  The  subtask  is 
assigned  to  the  machine  that  gives  the  shortest  partial  completion  time  for  the  subtasks  that 


have  been  scheduled  (including  this  subtask). 

A  simulator  was  implemented  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  remapping  heuristic 
versus  a  static  mapper  called  the  baseline  heuristic  [WaS98].  The  baseline  heuristic 
initially  uses  level  sorting  to  levelize  the  subtasks.  Then  all  subtasks  are  ordered  such  that 
a  subtask  at  level  i  comes  before  one  at  level  j,i  <j.  The  subtasks  in  the  same  level  are 
arranged  in  descending  order  based  on  the  number  of  descendents  of  each  subtask  (ties 
broken  arbitrarily).  The  subtasks  are  considered  for  assignment  in  this  order.  The  subtask 
is  assigned  to  the  machine  that  gives  the  shortest  partial  completion  time  for  the  subtasks 
that  have  been  scheduled  (including  this  subtask). 

The  inputs  to  the  simulator  are  the  randomly  generated  DAG,  the  static  mapping,  the 
percentage  deviation  in  the  parameters  (subtask  execution  times  or  communication  times), 
and  the  machine  and  network  information.  The  percentage  deviation  is  defined  as  the 
percentage  by  which  the  simulated  expected  time  differs  firom  the  simulated  actual  time. 
If  a  is  the  percentage  deviation  and  u  a  random  number  that  is  uniformly  distributed  in 
[0,1],  then  the  simulated  actual  value  of  a  parameter  x  can  be  modeled  as 
x(100-a+2(XM)/100.  The  simulator  evaluates  the  execution  of  the  static  mapping  by 
computing  the  completion  times  of  the  subtasks  using  the  simulated  actual  parameter 
values  and  the  static  mapping.  The  remapped  execution  is  simulated  by  computing  the 
completion  times  for  the  simulated  actual  parameter  values  and  the  dynamically  remapped 
mapping. 

The  simulation  results  are  shown  in  Figure  1  for  ten  machines  and  100  subtasks.  Each 
data  point  is  an  average  of  ten  simulation  runs.  The  average  simulation  time  for  each  run 
of  this  experiment  was  0.62  seconds  and  the  average  time  for  executing  the  remapping 
heuristic  per  level  of  the  task  graph  was  0.0041  seconds,  with  a  minimum  of  0.00312 
seconds  and  a  maximum  of  0.00764  seconds.  As  the  percentage  deviation  of  the 
parameters  from  their  static  estimates  increases,  the  difference  between  the  task 
completion  time  using  the  “static  mapping  only”  versus  the  task  completion  time  using 
the  “dynamic  remapping”  increases.  Thus,  dynamic  remapping  can  improve  the 
performance  of  an  initial  static  mapping.  However,  the  time  taken  by  the  dynamic 
heuristic  to  remap  the  i  -th  level  of  the  task  graph  must  be  less  than  the  time  difference 
between  the  time  a  (i-l)-th  level  subtask  started  execution  and  the  time  the  machine  and 
data  necessary  to  start  the  execution  of  an  i  -th  level  subtask  becomes  available;  otherwise, 
the  dynamic  heuristic  may  delay  the  execution  of  an  i  -th  level  subtask. 

Other  groups  have  also  studied  dynamic  mapping  heuristics  for  HC  systems  (e.g., 
[FrC97,  HaL95,  LeP95]).  Methods  presented  in  these  papers  are  different  from  the  work 
presented  here.  Future  work  involves  implementing  their  algorithms  in  the  simulator 


discussed  here  to  compare  the  performance  of  the  dynamic  heuristic  presented  here  with 
those  presented  in  the  above  papers. 
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Figure  1:  Simulation  results  for  the  dynamic  heuristic  for  ten  machines  and  100  subtasks. 

The  following  are  some  areas  for  future  research  for  the  dynamic  heuristic.  More 
simulation  data  should  be  collected,  e.g.,  100  test  runs  per  data  point  compared  to  the  ten 
runs  used  for  the  initial  study.  Simulation  studies  should  be  conducted  to  compare  the 
performance  of  a  dynamic  remapper  with  a  static  GA-based  mapper  (such  as  described  in 
Section  2)  under  varying  parameter  values.  In  particular,  because  the  GA-based  mapper 
has  been  shown  to  provide  mappings  superior  to  the  much  faster  baseline  heuristic  when 
the  expected  execution  times  are  used  as  actual  times  [WaS98],  it  will  be  interesting  to 
examine  at  what  percentage  variation  the  dynamic  remapping  makes  a  significant 
improvement  over  the  GA  (this  can  be  done  using  the  baseline  or  the  GA  as  the  initial 
static  mapper).  Other  areas  include  investigating  the  use  of  alternate  level  set  definitions 
and  priority  computation  schemes,  and  exploring  ways  of  improving  the  dynamic  heuristic 
to  support  multiple  data-copies  (a  situation  where  a  subtask  can  have  multiple  somces 
(machines)  for  a  needed  data  item)  [TaS97]. 

5.  Conclusions 

A  novel  genetic-algorithm  approach  for  task  matching  and  scheduling  in  HC 
environments  was  presented  in  Section  2  [WaS98].  It  is  applicable  to  the  static  scheduling 
of  production  jobs  and  can  be  readily  used  for  scheduling  multiple  independent  tasks  (and 
their  subtasks)  collectively.  For  small-scale  tests,  the  proposed  approach  found  optimal 


solutions.  For  larger  tests,  it  outperformed  a  published  non-evolutionary  heuristic. 

In  Section  3,  for  the  computational  environment  considered,  an  HC  Kernel  was 
described  for  making  real-time  on-line  input-data-dependent  remappings  of  the  application 
subtasks  to  the  processors  in  the  HC  hardware  platform  using  previously  stored  off-line 
statically  determined  mappings  (e.g.,  using  a  GA)  [BR97a].  The  lOS  ideas  can  also  be 
used  for  other  application  domains  and  other  HC  hardware  platforms  whose  characteristics 
are  similar  to  those  considered  there. 

A  different  approach  to  dynamic  remapping  was  discussed  in  Section  4.  Here  the 
actual  mapping  for  one  set  of  subtasks  is  computed  concurrently  witii  the  execution  of  an 
earlier  set  of  subtasks.  When  a  subtask  is  mapped,  any  available  run-time  information 
about  the  system  state  is  used  by  the  mapping  heuristic.  This  research  is  just  beginning, 
and  the  initial  results  are  very  promising. 

Some  of  the  future  research  outlined  at  the  ends  of  Sections  2  to  4  may  be  pursued  as 
part  of  a  DAJRPA/ITO  Quorum  Program  project  called  MSHN  (Management  System  for 
Heterogeneous  Networks).  MSHN  is  a  collaborative  research  effort  that  includes  NPS 
(Naval  Postgraduate  School),  NRaD  (a  Naval  Laboratory),  Purdue,  and  USC  (University 
of  Southern  California).  It  builds  on  SmartNet,  an  operational  scheduling  framework  and 
system  for  managing  resources  in  a  heterogeneous  environment  developed  at  NRaD 
[FrK96].  The  technical  objective  of  the  MSHN  project  is  to  design,  prototype,  and  refine  a 
distributed  resource  management  system  that  leverages  the  heterogeneity  of  resources  and 
tasks  to  deliver  the  requested  qualities  of  service. 

HC  is  an  exciting  research  field  with  practical  uses.  The  reader  in  encouraged  to 
investigate  the  research  problems  listed  at  the  ends  of  Sections  2  to  4  and  to  explore  this 
field  further  using  the  references  cited. 
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Abstract 

In  a  dedicated  mixed-machine  heterogeneous  computing  (HC)  system,  an  application  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  decomposed  into  subtasks,  then  each  subtask  assigned  to  the  machine  where  it  is 
best  suited  for  execution.  Data  relocation  is  defined  as  selecting  the  sources  for  needed  data 
items.  It  is  assumed  that  multiple  independent  subtasks  of  an  application  program  can  be  exe¬ 
cuted  concurrently  on  different  machines  whenever  possible.  A  theoretical  stochastic  model  for 
HC  is  proposed,  in  which  the  computation  times  of  subtasks  and  communication  times  for  inter¬ 
machine  data  transfers  can  be  random  variables.  The  optimization  problem  for  finding  the 
optimal  matching,  scheduling,  and  data  relocation  schemes  to  minimize  the  total  execution  time 
of  an  application  program  is  defined  based  on  this  stochastic  HC  model.  The  global  optimization 
criterion  and  search  space  for  the  above  optimization  problem  are  described.  It  is  validated  that 
a  greedy  algorithm  based  approach  can  establish  a  local  optimization  criterion  for  developing 
data  relocation  heuristics.  T^e  validation  is  provided  by  a  theoretical  proof  based  on  a  set  of 
common  assumptions  about  the  underlying  HC  system  and  application  program.  The  local 
optimization  criterion  established  by  the  greedy  approach,  coupled  with  the  search  space  defined 
for  choosing  valid  data  relocation  schemes,  can  help  developers  of  future  practical  data  reloca¬ 
tion  heuristics. 


Keywords:  data  relocation,  greedy  algorithm,  heterogeneous  computing,  mapping,  matching, 
optimization,  scheduling,  stochastic  modeling. 
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1:  Introduction 

A  single  application  program  often  requires  many  different  types  of  computation  that  result 
in  different  needs  for  machine  capabilities.  Heterogeneous  computing  (HC)  is  the  effective  use 
of  the  diverse  hardware  and  software  components  in  a  heterogeneous  suite  of  machines  con¬ 
nected  by  a  high-speed  network  to  meet  the  varied  computational  requirements  of  a  given  appli¬ 
cation  [CiL95,  FrS93,  KhP93,  SiA96,  SiD97,  ZhY95].  One  goal  of  HC  is  to  decompose  an 
application  program  into  subtasks,  each  of  which  is  computationally  homogeneous,  and  then 
assign  each  subtask  to  the  machine  where  it  is  best  suited  for  execution. 

Subtask  matching,  scheduling,  and  data  relocation  are  three  critical  steps  for  implementing 
an  HC  application  on  an  HC  system.  Matching  involves  assigning  subtasks  to  machines. 
Scheduling  includes  ordering  the  execution  of  the  subtasks  assigned  to  each  machine  and 
ordering  the  inter-machine  commimication  steps  for  data  transfers.  Data  relocation  is  the  scheme 
for  selecting  the  soiuces  for  needed  data  items.  Here,  a  stochastic  HC  model  is  developed  and 
used  as  a  basis  to  study  theoretical  issues  for  data  relocation.  The  practical  implication  of  the 
theoretical  results  derived  on  data  relocation  heuristic  design  is  explained.  It  is  assvuned  that 
multiple  independent  subtasks  of  an  application  program  can  be  executed  concurrently  on 
different  machines  whenever  possible  (e.g.,  when  the  machines  are  available  for  subtask 
execution). 

The  contribution  of  this  paper  can  be  summarized  as  follows.  A  theoretical  stochastic  HC 
model  is  proposed,  in  which  the  computation  times  of  subtasks  and  communication  times  for 
inter-machine  data  transfers  eire  modeled  as  random  variables.  The  rest  of  this  paper  focuses  on 
theoretical  issues  for  data  relocation  using  a  stochastic  HC  model.  The  optimization  problem  for 
finding  the  optimal  matching,  scheduling,  and  data  relocation  schemes  to  minimize  the  total  exe¬ 
cution  time  of  an  application  program  executed  in  a  dedicated  HC  system  is  defined  based  on 
this  proposed  stochastic  HC  model.  The  global  optimization  criterion  and  search  space  for  the 
above  optimization  problem  in  HC  are  described.  It  is  validated  that  a  greedy  algorithm  based 
approach  can  establish  a  local  optimization  criterion  for  developing  data  relocation  heuristics  in 
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practice.  The  validation  is  provided  by  a  theoretical  proof  based  on  a  set  of  common  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  imderlying  HC  system  and  application  program.  The  local  optimization  criterion 
established  by  the  greedy  approach,  coupled  with  the  search  space  defined  for  choosing  valid 
data  relocation  schemes,  can  help  developers  of  future  practical  data  relocation  heuristics. 

The  inter-machine  communication  time  between  subtasks  can  be  substantial  and  is  one  of 
the  major  factors  that  degrade  the  performance  of  an  HC  system.  This  paper  focuses  on  poten¬ 
tial  methods  for  minimizing  the  inter-machine  communication  time  of  an  application  program 
when  the  concurrent  execution  of  different  subtasks  on  different  machines  is  considered  whenev¬ 
er  possible.  In  particular,  the  impact  of  the  data  relocation  scheme  on  the  total  execution  time  of 
the  subtasks  executed  in  a  dedicated  HC  system  is  examined. 

In  most  of  the  mathematical  models  for  HC  in  the  literature  (e.g.,  [ChE93,  Iv095,  NaY94, 
TaA95,  TaS97,  WaK92]),  the  computation  times  and  inter-machine  data  transfer  times  of  data 
items  for  different  subtasks  in  the  application  program  are  assumed  to  be  deterministic  quanti¬ 
ties.  This  is  valid  when  the  inter-machine  network  is  completely  controlled  by  the  scheduler  and 
all  execution  times  and  inter-machine  communication  needs  are  known  a  priori  (not  dependent 
on  input  data).  However,  there  are  elements  of  uncertainty  (e.g.,  input-data-dependent  condi¬ 
tional  and  looping  constmcts)  that  impact  the  deterministic  nature  of  both  the  computation  and 
inter-machine  communication  times  for  different  subtasks.  Such  rmcertainties  can  create  others, 
e.g.,  network  contention  among  different  inter-machine  data  transfer  steps.  They  are  unpredict¬ 
able  prior  to  execution  time.  One  approach  to  modeling  these  computation  and  communication 
times  is  to  represent  them  as  random  variables  with  assumed  probability  distribution  functions. 

To  use  a  dedicated  HC  system  to  execute  an  application  program  efficiently,  the  optimiza¬ 
tion  problem  of  using  matching,  scheduling,  and  data  relocation  schemes  to  minimize  the  total 
execution  time  must  be  defined.  Section  2  provides  the  backgroimd  and  terminology  needed  for 
the  rest  of  this  paper.  In  Section  3,  a  theoretical  stochastic  HC  model  for  matching,  scheduling, 
and  data  relocation  is  introduced.  Based  on  the  random  variables  of  the  HC  model  and  given 
matching,  scheduling,  and  date  relocation  schemes,  a  procedure  for  determining  the  execution 
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time  of  an  application  program  (with  partially  ordered  subtasks)  is  presented  in  Section  4.  In 
Section  5,  a  method  is  devised  to  enumerate  all  the  valid  options  in  choosing  the  data  relocation 
scheme  for  a  given  arbitrary  matching.  The  cases  in  which  the  application  programs  may  in¬ 
clude  inter-subtask  conditional  and  inter-subtask  looping  constructs  are  considered.  Thus,  Sec¬ 
tions  3,  4,  and  5  collectively  define  the  above  optimization  problem  in  HC  with  a  stochastic 
model.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  this  defined  optimization  problem  in  HC,  guidelines  for 
devising  heuristics  must  be  provided.  It  is  validated  in  Section  6  that  a  greedy  algorithm  based 
approach  can  establish  a  local  optimization  criterion  for  developing  data  relocation  heuristics. 
The  validation  is  provided  by  a  theoretical  proof  based  on  a  set  of  common  assumptions  about 
the  underlying  HC  system  and  application  program.  This  theoretical  result  indicates  that  a 
greedy  algorithm  based  approach  can  achieve  reasonable  local  optimization  for  developing  data 
relocation  heuristics  in  practice. 

Most  of  the  literature  for  HC  has  concentrated  on  addressing  the  practical  aspects  and 
heuristics  for  matching  and  scheduling.  This  paper  emphasizes  instead  the  theoretical  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  data  relocation  using  a  stochastic  HC  model.  The  practical  implication  of  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  results  derived  on  data  relocation  heuristic  design  is  explained. 

This  research  was  supported  in  part  by  the  DARPA/ITO  Quorum  Program  project  called 
MSHN  (Management  System  for  Heterogeneous  Networks).  MSHN  is  a  collaborative  research 
effort  among  NPS  (Naval  Postgraduate  School),  Noemix  (a  company  specializing  in  software 
technology  for  distributed  computing),  Purdue  University,  and  USC  (University  of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia).  It  builds  on  SmartNet  [FrG98],  an  operational  scheduling  framework  and  system  for 
managing  resources  in  a  heterogeneous  environment  developed  at  the  NRaD  naval  laboratory, 
which  also  supported  this  research.  The  technical  objective  of  MSHN  project  is  to  design,  proto¬ 
type,  and  refine  a  distributed  resource  management  system  that  leverages  the  heterogeneity  of 
resources  and  tasks  to  deliver  the  requested  qualities  of  service. 
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2:  Background  and  Terminology 

The  material  in  this  subsection  is  summarized  from  [TaS97].  It  provides  the  background 
and  terminology  needed  for  the  rest  of  this  paper.  In  general,  the  goal  for  HC  is  to  assign  each 
subtask  to  one  of  the  machines  in  the  system  such  that  the  total  execution  time  (computation 
time  and  inter-machine  communication  time)  of  the  application  program  is  minimized  [ChE93, 
Fre89,  NaY94,  WaK92].  The  subtask  to  machine  assignment  problem  is  referred  to  as  matching 
in  HC.  When  a  subset  of  subtasks  can  be  executed  in  any  order,  varying  the  order  of  the 
computation  of  these  subtasks  (while  maintaining  the  data  dependencies  among  all  subtasks)  can 
impact  the  total  execution  time  of  the  application  program.  Determining  the  order  of 
computation  for  the  subtasks  is  referred  to  as  scheduling  in  HC.  In  most  of  the  literature  for  HC, 
a  subtask  flow  graph  is  used  to  describe  the  data  dependencies  among  subtasks  in  an  apphcation 
program  (e.g.,  [Iv095,  NaY94,  SiL93,  TaA95,  TaS97,  Tow86]).  In  Figure  1,  each  vertex  of  the 
subtask  flow  graph  represents  a  subtask.  Let  STA:]  denote  the  k-th  subtask.  For  each  data  element 
that  transfers  to  5[/]  during  execution,  there  is  an  edge  from  5[A:]  to  •S'ly]  labeled  with  the 
corresponding  variable  name.  An  extra  vertex  labeled  Source  denotes  the  locations  where  the 
initial  data  elements  of  the  program  are  stored. 

Let  a  data  item  be  a  block  of  information  that  can  be  transferred  between  subtasks.  Using 
information  from  the  subtask  flow  graph,  a  data  item  is  denoted  by  the  two-tuple  (5,  d),  where  s  > 
0  is  the  number  of  the  subtask  that  generates  the  needed  value  of  variable  d  upon  completion  of 
computation  of  that  subtask.  If  the  needed  value  of  rf  is  an  initial  data  element  to  the  program, 
then  5  =  -1.  Two  data  items  are  the  same  if  and  only  if  they  are  both  associated  with  the  same 
variable  name  in  an  application  program  and  the  corresponding  value  of  the  data  is  generated  by 
the  same  subtask  (which  implies  that  the  two  data  items  have  the  same  value). 

In  general,  most  of  the  graph-based  algorithms  for  matching-related  problems  assume  that 
the  pattern  of  data  transfers  among  subtasks  is  known  a  priori  and  can  be  illustrated  using  a  sub¬ 
task  flow  graph  (e.g.,  [Iv095,  NaY94,  SiL93,  Tow86]).  Thus,  no  matter  which  machine  is  used 
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Figure  1:  Subtask  flow  graph  for  the  example  application  program. 

for  executing  each  subtask  of  a  specific  application  program,  the  locations  (subtasks)  from  which 
each  subtask  obtains  its  corresponding  input  data  items  are  determined  by  the  subtask  flow  graph 
and  are  independent  of  any  particular  matching  scheme  between  machines  and  subtasks. 

The  above  assumption  generally  needs  refinement  in  the  case  of  HC.  In  [TaS97],  two 
data-distribution  situations,  namely  data  locality  and  multiple  data-copies,  are  identified  for  ad¬ 
dressing  refinements  of  the  above  assumption.  It  is  assumed  that  each  subtask  S[/]  keeps  a  copy 
of  each  of  its  individual  input  data  items  and  output  data  items  on  the  machine  to  which  5[i]  is 
assigned  by  the  matching  scheme.  Furthermore,  it  is  also  assumed  that  all  input  data  items  are 
received  for  a  subtask  prior  to  that  subtask’s  computation. 

Data  locality  arises  when  two  subtasks,  5[/]  and  5[A:]  that  are  assigned  to  the  same  machine, 
need  the  same  data  item  e  from  <S[i]  (assigned  to  a  different  machine).  Because  a  machine  can 
fetch  a  data  item  from  its  local  storage  faster  than  fetching  it  from  other  machines,  if  -S[/]  is  exe¬ 
cuted  after  5[A],  then  S\J\  should  obtain  e  locally  from  5[A:]  instead  of  from  the  machine  assigned 
to  5[i].  If  a  subtask  flow  graph  is  used  to  compute  inter-subtask  communication  cost,  then 
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without  considering  machine  assignments,  the  impact  of  data  locality  might  be  ignored. 

The  multiple  data-copies  situation  arises  when  two  subtasks,  iS]/]  and  iS^A:],  need  the  same 
data  item  e  from  ^[ri,  where  S[i],  iSI/],  and  5[A:]  are  assigned  to  three  different  machines.  If  StA:] 
is  executed  after  Sy]  obtains  e,  then  the  machine  assigned  to  iS^A:]  can  get  data  item  e  from  either 
the  machine  assigned  to  S[i]  or  the  machine  assigned  to  S[J].  The  choice  that  results  in  the 
shorter  time  should  be  selected.  Selecting  the  sources  for  needed  data  items  is  referred  to  as  data 
relocation  (because  the  data  relocation  scheme  determines  the  source  machines  from  which  the 
data  items  will  be  relocated  to  the  destination  machines).  In  general,  when  using  mformation 
only  from  the  subtask  flow  graph,  the  possibility  of  having  multiple  sources  for  a  needed  data 
item  is  not  considered.  Data  locality  can  be  viewed  as  a  special  case  of  having  multiple  data 
copies  (i.e.,  one  copy  is  on  the  machme  to  which  the  receiving  subtask  is  assigned  by  the 
matching  scheme). 

In  [TaS97],  it  is  assumed  that,  at  any  instant  in  time  during  the  execution  of  an  application 
program,  only  one  inter-machine  data  transfer  step  is  being  executed.  All  computation  and 
inter-machine  communication  times  of  subtasks  are  assumed  to  be  known  deterministic  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  any  data  conditional  and  looping  constmcts  must  be  contained  within  a  single  subtask. 
Based  on  these  assumptions,  a  minimum  spaiming  tree  based  algorithm  is  presented  in  [TaS97] 
that  finds,  for  a  given  matching,  the  optimal  scheduling  scheme  for  inter-machine  data  transfer 
steps  and  the  optimal  data  relocation  scheme  for  each  subtask.  Data  locality  and  mtiltiple  data- 
copies  are  all  considered  in  the  above  algorithm.  The  mathematical  model  for  HC  presented  in 
this  paper  differs  from  the  one  in  [TaS97]  in  that,  here,  limited  only  by  inter-subtask  data- 
dependencies  and  machine  assignments,  at  any  instant  in  time,  multiple  subtasks  can  be  executed 
and  multiple  inter-machine  data  transfers  can  be  performed.  Also,  here  the  computation  times  of 
subtasks  and  communication  times  for  inter-machine  data  transfers  can  be  random  variables. 
Furthermore,  the  cases  in  which  the  application  programs  may  include  inter-subtask  conditional 
and  inter-subtask  looping  constmcts  are  considered.  Thus,  the  HC  model  presented  here  is  much 
more  general  than  the  one  in  [TaS97],  which  makes  the  data  relocation  more  complex.  It  is  vali- 
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dated  in  this  paper  that  a  greedy  algorithm  based  approach  can  establish  a  local  optimization  cri¬ 
terion  for  developing  data  relocation  heuristics.  This  result  indicates  that  a  greedy  algorithm 
based  approach  can  achieve  reasonable  local  optimization  for  developing  data  relocation  heuris¬ 
tics  in  practice. 

3:  A  Stochastic  Model  for  Matching,  Scheduling,  and  Data  Relocation  in  HC 

A  stochastic  model  of  matching,  scheduling,  and  data  relocation  for  HC  is  formalized  in 
this  section.  This  model  is  an  extension  of  the  one.presented  in  [TaS97].  The  possible  concurrent 
execution  of  both  the  computation  of  subtasks  and  inter-machine  communication  steps  in  an  ap¬ 
plication  program  is  considered.  The  issues  related  to  using  a  theoretical  stochastic  HC  model 
are  addressed.  When  the  computation  time  of  each  subtask  on  each  machine  and  the  commimica- 
tion  times  of  transferring  data  items  have  stochastic  properties,  those  timing  parameters  must  be 
modeled  as  random  variables.  This  paper  examines  underlying  theoretical  issues  with  respect  to 
data  relocation.  Due  to  the  theoretical  nature  of  the  proof  of  the  main  result  in  this  paper,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  know  the  actual  distribution  functions  of  those  random  variables.  The  mathemati¬ 
cal  model  presented  in  this  section  allows  the  material  in  the  rest  of  this  paper  to  be  given  in 
unambiguous  terms.  All  notation  developed  in  the  remaining  sections  is  summarized  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix  for  the  glossary  of  notation  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

(1)  An  application  program  P  is  composed  of  a  set  of  n  subtasks 

5  =  {5I0],5[1],  ...,5[n-l]}. 

There  are  a  set  of  initial  data  elements 

{^0>  ^l>  •••> 

(2)  Suppose  that  A/Tf/I  is  the  number  of  input  data  items  required  by  iS[i]  and  ATCfri  is  the 
number  of  output  data  items  generated  by  5'[/].  There  are  two  sets  of  data  items  associated 
with  each  5^/].  One  is  the  input  data  set 
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M ={id[i,  0],  m  1], id[i,  Ni\i]  - 1]}, 
the  other  is  the  generated  output  data  set 

^  ={Gd[i,  0],  Gd[i,  1], Gd[i,  NG\i]  -  1]}. 

The  program  structure  of  P  is  specified  by  a  subtask  flow  graph. 

In  this  paper,  the  subtask  flow  graph  of  any  application  program  P  is  assiimed  to  be  acyclic. 
A  cycle  in  a  graph  represents  a  loop  containing  one  or  more  subtasks.  With  the  presence  of  the 
inter-subtask  looping  constructs,  an  appropriate  statistical  approach  can  be  used  to  determine  the 
distribution  for  the  number  of  iterations  each  looping  construct  will  execute  and  the  maximum 
number  of  iterations  each  looping  construct  has  [Tow86].  Then,  the  existent  subtask  flow  graph 
can  be  transformed  into  an  acyclic  one  by  unrolling  each  looping  construct  with  the  known  or  es¬ 
timated  mayinuim  number  of  iterations.  This  is  the  approach  presented  in  Subsection  5.3.2.  The 
above  approach  potentially  will  increase  the  number  of  subtasks  present  in  the  acyclic  subtask 
flow  graph  significantly.  Also,  the  distribution  for  the  number  of  iterations  each  looping  con¬ 
struct  will  execute  and  the  maximum  number  of  iterations  each  looping  construct  has  can  be 
difficult  to  estimate  in  reality.  A  possibly  more  practical  approach  is  to  group  a  fixed  munber  of 
consecutive  iterations  of  each  imrolled  looping  construct  together  as  a  single  subtask  to  decrease 
the  number  of  subtasks  present.  Another  approach  is  to  view  each  looping  construct  as  part  of  a 
single  subtask  and  the  boundaries  for  decomposing  an  application  program  into  subtasks  are  not 
allowed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a  looping  construct. 

(3)  An  HC  system  consists  of  a  heterogeneous  suite  of  m  machines 

M={M[0],M[l],  ...,Mnz-l]}. 

M  includes  the  devices  where  all  the  initial  data  elements  are  stored  before  the  execution  of 
the  application  program  P. 

(4)  There  is  a  computation  matrix  C  =  {C[i,7]},  where  C[i,j]  denotes  the  computation  time  of 


5[i]  on  machine  M\f\  (e.g.  [GhY93,  YaK94]).  For  the  reason  stated  in  Section  1,  C[i,j]  is 
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assumed  to  be  a  random  variable  with  a  known  distribution.  It  can  be  computed  from  em¬ 
pirical  information  or  by  applying  two  characterization  techniques  in  HC,  namely  task 
profiling  and  analytical  benchmarking  (see  [SiA96]  for  a  survey  of  these  techniques).  In 
[LiA95],  a  methodology  is  introduced  for  estimating  the  distribution  of  execution  time  for  a 
given  data  parallel  program  that  is  to  be  executed  on  a  single  hybrid  SIMD/SPMD  mixed¬ 
mode  machine.  This  methodology  is  extended  in  [LiA97]  for  estimating  the  distribution  of 
execution  time  for  an  application  program  that  is  to  be  executed  on  a  mixed-machine  HC 
system.  However,  as  mentioned  earlier,  for  the  results  mentioned  here,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  determine  the  distribution  fimctions  for  the  random  variables. 

(5)  The  matching  associated  with  the  application  program  P  is  defined  by  an  assignment  fimc- 
tion  Af.S^M  such  that  if  AJ(i)  =j,  then  S^/]  is  assigned  to  be  executed  on  machine  A/[/]. 
iViSO']  is  defined  as  the  number  of  subtasks  assigned  to  be  executed  on  machine  M\f\.  Thus, 

m-\ 

X  A/S[/]  =  «. 

j=0 

(6)  A  scheduling  function  indicates  the  execution  order  of  a  subtask  with  respect  to  the  other 
subtasks  assigned  to  the  same  machine.  If  SfiJ)  =  k,  then  iSli]  is  the  ^-th  subtask  whose  com¬ 
putation  is  executed  on  machine  Af[4^z)],  where  0  <  ^  <  AlS[4/(0]-  Readers  should  notice 
that  the  scheduling  function  Sf  schedules  only  the  order  of  the  computation  for  different 
subtasks  {not  the  order  for  executing  the  inter-machine  communication  steps). 

(7)  The  set  of  data-source  functions  is 

^  =  {£>510],  DS[l], ...,  DS[n  -  1]}, 

where  Z)5[z](/)  =  [A: i ,  ^2]  {0  <  i  <  n,  0  <j  <  A7[/],  0  <  ki  <n,  and  0  <  k2  <  m)  means  that 
5[z]  obtains  the  input  data  item  Id[i,j]  from  and  £2  “  AfiMx)-  If  f)‘Stz](/)  =  [^1,  £2] 
and  =  -1,  then  =  (-1,  <4)  and  5[i]  obtains  the  associated  initial  data  element  from 

machine  M[k2\  where  <4  is  initially  stored.  Readers  should  notice  that,  when  k\  -1,  the 
augmented  information  £2  can  be  obtained  with  the  known  Af  and  is  redundant.  But  the  in- 
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formation  from  k2  is  necessary  to  specify  the  source  of  an  initial  data  element  when  k\  = 
-1.  The  above  definition  of  DS  gives  a  unified  way  of  specifying  the  values  of  a  data-source 
function.  If  each  subtask  fetches  its  input  data  items  only  from  the  sources  where  they  are 
generated  (in  the  case  of  the  initial  data  elements,  from  their  initial  locations),  there  exists 
only  one  choice  of  DS  for  each  specific  Af  and  Sf.  But  if  the  impact  of  the  data  locality  and 
multiple  data-copies  is  considered,  there  are  different  choices  for  DS.  This  choice  of  DS 
corresponds  to  the  data  relocation  problem  discussed  in  Section  2. 

It  is  assumed  that  each  subtask  iS[z]  will  submit  a  copy  of  its  input  data  item  Id\i,f\  to  the 
network  for  forwarding  to  other  destination  machines  (based  on  DS)  immediately  after  Id\i,j\  is 
available  on  machine  Each  subtask  will  also  submit  copies  of  all  of  its  ou^ut  data 

items  to  the  network  to  be  transferred  to  the  proper  destination  machines  (based  on  DS)  after  the 
completion  of  its  entire  computation.  Thus,  Af,  Sf,  and  DS  together  completely  specify  the  com¬ 
putation  and  inter-machine  communication  steps  needed  at  any  time  to  execute  the  application 
program  P  in  a  dedicated  HC  system. 

(8)  The  communication  time  estimator  D\s,  r,  e\  denotes  the  length  of  the  communication  time 
interval  between  the  time  when  a  data  item  e  is  available  on  M[5]  and  the  time  when  e  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  M[r\  (assuming  this  transfer  is  required  for  the  given  Af,  Sf,  and  DS).  For  the  rea¬ 
son  stated  in  Section  1,  £>[j,  r,  e]  is  assumed  to  be  a  random  variable  (again  recall  that  the 
distribution  of  this  random  variable  is  not  needed  to  derive  the  results  of  this  paper).  £>[5,  r, 
e]  includes  all  the  various  hardware  and  software  related  times  of  the  inter-machine  com¬ 
munication  process  (e.g.,  network  latency  and  the  time  for  data  format  conversion  between 
A/[5]  and  M[r]  when  necessary). 

Most  of  the  literature  for  HC  (e.g.,  [GhY93,  KliP92,  TaA95,  TaS97])  assumes  that  the 
inter-machine  communication  time  for  sending  a  data  item  e  from  A/[5']  to  M[r]  is  only  a  func¬ 
tion  of  s,  r,  and  e.  But  in  reality,  even  in  a  dedicated  HC  system,  when  an  application  program  is 
executed,  the  traffic  pattern  for  inter-machine  communication  can  be  impacted  by  subtask  com- 
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putation  and  other  inter-machine  communication  times  that  are  all  input  data  dependent  (and 
represented  as  random  variables).  The  choice  of  Af,  Sf,  and  DS  impacts  all  of  these  computation 
and  communication  times  and,  hence,  the  communication  time  interval  between  the  time  when  e 
is  available  on  M[s]  and  the  time  when  e  is  obtained  by  M[r].  Thus,  the  communication  time  es¬ 
timator  D[s,  r,  e]  is  dependent  on  Af,  Sf,  DS,  s,  r,  and  e. 

In  general,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  (if  not  impossible)  to  estimate  the  distribution  func¬ 
tion  of  £>[j,  r,  e]  as  a  function  of  Af,  Sf,  DS,  s,  r,  and  e.  The  purpose  of  defining  Z)[s,  r,  e]  here  is 
to  address  the  factors  that  impact  the  inter-machine  communication  times  for  the  application 
programs  executed  in  a  dedicated  HC  system.  It  also  helps  to  establish  a  theoretical  model  for 
defining  the  global  optimization  criterion  of  the  optimization  problem  for  HC.  With  this  well- 
defined  theoretical  model  and  global  optimization  criterion,  the  greedy  algorithm  based  approach 
introduced  in  Section  6  can  provide  potential  data  relocation  heuristics  with  a  soimd  local  optim¬ 
ization  criterion  based  on  a  solid  theoretical  derivation.  Within  the  matching  and  scheduling 
problem  domain,  many  researchers  have  shown  that  local  optimization  is  a  worthwhile  approach 
to  achieve  global  optimization  (e.g.,  [EIL90,  Iv095,  SiL93]).  Thus,  future  data  relocation  heuris¬ 
tics  can  follow  the  local  optimization  criterion  in  Section  6  to  achieve  a  reasonable  level  of  glo¬ 
bal  optimization  without  the  information  about  the  exact  distribution  function  of  Z)[s,  r,  e\. 

4:  A  Topological  Sort  Based  Algorithm  for  Calculating  the  Execution  Time  of  an 
Application  Program  in  an  HC  System 

In  this  section,  a  topological  sort  based  algorithm  for  calculating  the  total  execution  time 
(computation  and  communication  times)  of  an  HC  application  program  is  introduced.  This  algo¬ 
rithm  helps  establish  the  global  optimization  criterion  of  the  optimization  problem  for  HC  with 
respect  to  matching,  scheduling,  and  data  relocation. 

For  a  given  computation  matrix  C  and  communication  time  estimator  £>[5,  r,  e],  the  total 
execution  time  of  the  application  program  P  associated  with  an  assignment  function  Af,  a 
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scheduling  function  Sf,  and  a  set  of  data-source  functions  DS  is  defined  by  the  following  pro¬ 
cedure.  A  data  relocation  graph  (denoted  as  ^  corresponding  to  a  particular  Af,  Sf,  and  DS  is 
generated  using  the  steps  specified  below.  When  the  impact  of  data  locality  and  multiple  data- 
copies  is  considered,  the  concept  of  a  valid  set  of  data-source  functions  DS  of  the  application 
program  P  can  be  defined  according  to  tiie  properties  of  Gr.  There  may  be  many  valid  sets  for 
P,  each  corresponding  to  a  unique  graph  for  P,  and  each  resulting  in  possibly  different  execution 
time  of  P.  An  invalid  DS  would  correspond  to  a  set  of  data-somrce  functions  that  does  not  result 
in  an  operational  program. 

The  steps  for  constructing  Gr  are  as  follows. 

Step  1:  A  Source  vertex  is  generated  that  represents  the  locations  of  all  the  initial  data  elements 
(which  may  be  on  different  machines). 

Step  2:  For  each  iS'[i],  Nl\i]  +  1  vertices  are  created,  one  for  each  of  the  iV/[i]  input  data  items 
and  one  for  all  of  the  generated  output  data  items  of  5^0  •  These  are  the  set  of  input  data  vertices, 
labeled  V[i,  f\  (0  <j  <  M[z])  and  the  output  data  vertex  Vg[i]  (as  shown  in  Figure  2).  V[i,  y] 

represents  the  operation  for  subtask  S^i]  to  receive  its y-th  input  data  item.  Vg[i]  represents  the 
computation  for  5^/]  to  generate  all  of  its  output  data  items.  F  is  a  set  that  contains  all  of  the 
above  vertices  associated  with  the  application  program  P  in  Steps  1  and  2.  Each  F[i,y]  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  weight  zero  and  each  Fg[i]  is  associated  with  a  weight  C[i,  the  computation 
time  of  subtask  5[i]  on  the  machine  assigned  by  the  assignment  function  Af. 

Step  3:  For  any  input  data  vertex  F[/  j ,  y  i  ],  suppose  that  DS[i  i  ](/ 1 )  =  [i  2 »  ^2]  where  -1  <  f  2 
n  and  0<k2<m,  and  if  0  <  12  <  n,  then  k2  =Af(i2)- 

Case  A:  S[i  1  ]  obtains  its  required  input-data  item  Id[i  1 ,  y  1  ]  by  copying  it  from  the  Source  vertex 
if  Id[i  1 ,  y  1  ]  =  (-1,  df)  and  is  one  of  the  initial  data  elements. 

If  ^2  =  -I5  then  there  exists  k{fi<k<Q),  such  that  Id[i  1 ,  y  1  ]  =  (-1 ,  df),  and  a  directed  edge  with 
weight  D[k2,  Af{i\),  Id[i\,  y’l]]  is  added  from  the  Source  vertex  to  F[ii,  y'l]  (recall  that 
jD5tzi](yi)  =  [z2,  ^2]  implies  that  z4  is  received  firom  machine  That  is,  if  subtask 

^Lzil’s  y  i-th  input  data  item  Id[ii,  j{\  is  one  of  the  initial  data  elements  and  is  obtained  from 
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V[i,j]  represents  subtask 
5Ii]  receiving  its  7-th 
input  data  item 


Fg[i]  represents  subtask  5Iz] 
generating  all  of  its  output  data  items 


Figure  2:  The  generation  of  the  input  and  output  data  vertices  and  activate  edges  for  5[i]. 

one  of  the  initial  locations  where  is  stored  before  program  execution,  then  add  an  edge  from 
the  Source  vertex  to  1 ,  71]  whose  weight  is  the  communication  time  interval  needed  to 
transfer  that  initial  data  element  from  the  initial  location  M[k2'\  where  it  is  stored  to  the  machine 
assigned  to  iS[i  1  ]. 

Case  B:  S[i  1  ]  obtains  its  required  input-data  item  Jd[i  1 , 7 1  ]  by  copying  it  from  the  subtask  that 
generates 7 1]. 

If  0  <  Z2  <  «  and  there  is 72,  such  that  Id[ii,ji]  =  Gd[i2, 72],  then  a  directed  edge  with  weight 
D[k2,  AJ{i  1 ),  Id[i  1 , 7 1  ]]  is  added  from  Vg [/ 2 ]  to  F[i  i ,  7 1  ] .  That  is,  if  subtask  5[i  1  ] ’s  7 1  -th  input 
data  item  Id[i  1 , 7 1  ]  is  subtask  5[/2]’s 72-th  output  data  item  Gd[i2, 72],  then  add  an  edge  from 
Vglii]  to  F[i  1 , 7 1  ]  whose  weight  is  the  communication  time  interval  needed  to  transfer  that  data 
item  from  M[k2'\  to  the  machine  assigned  to  S[i  j  ]. 

Case  C:  j]  obtains  its  required  input-data  item  Id[i  1 , 7 1]  by  copying  it  from  one  of  the  other 
subtasks  that  have  obtained  that  input-data  item  already. 

If  0  <  12  <n,  and  there  is  a 72,  such  that  Id[i  1,71]=  Id[i2, 72].  then  a  directed  edge  with  weight 

is  added  from  F[/2,y2]to  F[zi,7i].  That  is,  if  subtask  5T;zi]’s  71-th  in¬ 
put  data  item  Id[ii,Ji]  is  obtained  by  copying  subtask  S^z^l’s 72-th  input  data  item  Id[i2, 72]. 
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then  add  an  edge  from  F[/2, 72]  to  ^*1,71]  whose  weight  is  the  communication  time  interval 
needed  to  transfer  that  data  item  from  M[k2]  to  the  machine  assigned  to  iS[z  1  ]. 

For  any  input  data  vertex  F[/ 1 , 7 1  ]  (0  <  z  1  <n  and  0  <  7 1  <  M[z  i  ])  for  a  given  DS,  one  and 
only  one  case  of  A,  B,  or  C  can  occur.  Thus,  any  vertex  has  one  and  only  one  parent 

vertex,  which  is  specified  by  the  given  DS.  Also,  the  weight  of  the  edge  between  F[z  1 , 7 1  ]  and  its 
unique  parent  vertex  is  the  communication  time  interval  needed  for  iS^zi]  to  obtain  Id{i\,  j {I 
from  its  source  with  respect  to  the  given  Af,  Sf,  and  DS. 

Step  4:  For  every  0<i<n,&  directed  edge  with  weight  zero  is  added  from  V[i,j\  to  Fg[z]  for  all 
7,  0  <  7'  <  NI[i]  (as  shown  in  Figure  2).  All  the  edges  generated  in  this  step  are  called  activate 
edges. 

As  an  example,  suppose  that  for  the  specific  application  program  P  illustrated  by  the  sub¬ 
task  flow  graph  shown  in  Figure  1,  Table  1  lists  its  corresponding  parameters.  The  initial  data 
elements  of  P  are  dQ  and  di;  The  generated  data  items  of  P  are  X(),Xi,  Y,  Zq,  and  Z\.  Note 
that  initial  data  elements  are  named  with  lower  case  letters  and  generated  data  items  with  upper 
case  letters.  The  result  of  applying  the  set  of  data-source  fimctions  defined  by  the  subtask  flow 
graph  in  Figure  1  is  shown  by  Figure  3  (recall  that  is  just  one  possible  set  of  data-source  func¬ 
tions). 

If  the  Gr  generated  above  is  an  acyclic  graph,  then  the  corresponding  DS  is  defined  as  a 
valid  set  of  data-source  functions  for  the  application  program  P.  If  the  graph  had  a  cycle,  then 
deadlock  would  arise  in  the  application  program  P,  which  makes  P  unschedulable.  Readers 
should  notice  that  the  weight  of  each  edge  or  vertex  depends  oa.Af,  Sf,  and  DS.  The  validity  of  a 
particular  DS  is  based  on  the  subtask  flow  graph  and  is  independent  of  the  underlying  Af  and  Sf 
for  generating  the  specific  Gr.  For  the  rest  of  this  paper,  only  valid  sets  of  data-source  functions 
will  be  considered. 

Step  5:  Foreachz’i  andz2(0<zi  <zzand0<z’2  <M),if4/(*i)=4/(*2)^d.^zi)  =  i5((z2)“  1 
(i.e.,  iStz  1  ]  and  S[z2]  are  assigned  to  the  same  machine  and  S[i  1]  is  executed  immediately  before 
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subtask 

no.  inputs 

input  data  items 

no.  outputs 

output  data  items 

S[0] 

M[0]  =  1 

/^;[o,o]  =  (-i,rfo) 

i^C7[0]  =  2 

G^/[0,0]  =  (0,Zo) 
G^/[0,l]  =  (0,;iri) 

S[l] 

M[l]  =  2 

/J[l,0]  =  (-l,^/o) 

Id[l,  l]  =  (0,Xo) 

iVC7[l]=l 

[1,0]  =  (1,10 

S[2] 

NI[2]  =  2 

Id  [2,0]  =  (0,Xo) 

Id  [2,  l]  =  (-l,rfi) 

NG[2]  =  2 

Gd  [2,0]  =  (2,  Zo) 
Gd[2,  l]  =  (2,Zi) 

S[A] 

iW[4]  =  2 

/rf[4,0]  =  (0,Z,) 

Id  [A,  1]  =  (2,Z,) 

NG[A]  =  0 

S[5] 

NI[5]  =  2 

Table  1:  Parameters  for  the  subtask  flow  graph  shown  in  Figure  1. 

‘ST*2])>  3  directed  edge  with  weight  zero  is  added  from  lg[/i]  to  Vg[i2].  The  extended  graph 
based  on  Gr  and  Sf  after  this  step  is  defined  as  the  execution  graph  ^  of  P.  For  the  example  in 
Figure  1,  one  possible  assignment  function  Af  is:  Af[0)  =  1,  AJ{\)  =  2,  AflT)  =  2, 4/(3)  =  \,Aj{A) 
=  3,  and  AfiS)  =  0.  One  possible  scheduling  fimction  Sf  for  this  example  and  Af  is:  i^^O)  =  0, 
.^/(l)  =  0,  •5^2)  =  1,  Sf(f>)  =  1,  Sf{A)  =  0,  Sf{S)  =  0,  then  the  corresponding  directed  edges  added 
by  this  step  are  shown  by  the  dashed  lines  from  Fg[0]  to  Vg[3]  and  from  Vg[l]  to  Vg[2]  in  Figure 
3.  If  the  generated  execution  graph  Ex  is  acyclic,  then  the  corresponding  scheduling  fimction 
generates  an  operational  program  and  is  defined  as  a  valid  scheduling  function.  For  the  rest  of 


this  paper,  only  valid  scheduling  functions  will  be  considered. 
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Figure  3:  Generating  an  execution  graph  with  respect  to  the  given  matching,  scheduling,  and 
data  relocation  schemes  associated  with  the  subtask  flow  graph  shown  in  Figure  1. 

Step  6:  Each  vertex  v  of  Ex  is  associated  with  a  starting  time  ST{v)  and  a  finishing  time  FTjy) 
(ST(y)  and  FT(y)  are  random  variables).  From  the  definitions  in  Steps  4  and  5,  the  execution 
graph  Ex  generated  is  acyclic.  Thus,  there  exists  a  topological  sort  [CoL90]  of  the  vertices  in  V. 
Set  ST(Source)  =  0.  W(v)  is  the  weight  of  v  (recall  that  each  V[i,  j\  is  associated  with  a  weight 
zero  and  each  Vg[i]  is  associated  with  a  weight  C[i,  Af[i)]).  Suppose  that  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  predecessors  of  v,  lT(vi,  v)  is  tiie  weight  of  the  direct  edge  from  v^t  to  v.  Then  5’r(v)  and 

FT(y)  can  be  derived  inductively  one  by  one  in  the  order  specified  by  the  topological  sort  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  formulae: 
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ST(v)  =  max  +  fF(v^,  v)}  (1) 

k 

FT{v)  =  ST{v)+W{v).  (2) 

Step  7:  The  total  execution  time  of  the  application  program  P  associated  with  an  assignment 
function  Af,  a  valid  scheduling  function  Sf,  and  a  valid  set  of  data-source  functions  DS  is  defined 
by  the  following  formula: 

Execution_time/>(^/,  Sf ,  D5')  =  max{E’r(v)}.  (3) 

veV 

Suppose  that  E{x}  denotes  the  expected  value  of  a  random  variable  x.  The  objective  of  match¬ 
ing,  scheduling,  and  data  relocation  for  HC  is  to  find  an  assignment  function  Af* ,  a  valid 
scheduling  function  Sf*,  and  a  valid  set  of  data-source  functions  DS*,  such  that 
E{Execution_time/>(4/'*,  Sf* ,  £>5*)}  = 

min  E{Execution_timep(4/',iSf,jD5')}.  (4) 

Af,Sf,DS 

Thus,  the  minimization  of  the  expected  value  of  the  total  execution  time  of  an  application  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  global  optimization  criterion  of  the  optimization  problem  for  HC  described  in  Sec¬ 
tion  1  with  respect  to  the  stochastic  model  defined  in  Section  3. 

It  is  assumed  in  this  mathematical  model  that,  if  there  is  no  data  dependency  between  two 
subtasks  ^[i]  and  5]/],  and  they  are  assigned  to  be  executed  on  two  different  machines  by  the  as¬ 
signment  function  Af,  then  5[i]  and  51/]  can  be  executed  concurrently.  Furthermore,  the  inter¬ 
machine  communication  step  for  one  subtask  to  obtain  one  of  its  input  data  items  can  be  over¬ 
lapped  with  (a)  inter-machine  communication  step(s)  to  obtain  its  other  input  data  item(s),  (b) 
the  inter-machine  communication  steps  of  other  subtasks  to  obtain  their  input  data  items,  and  (c) 
the  computation  steps  of  other  subtasks.  The  distribution  of  each  random  variable  D[s,  r,  e\  indi¬ 
cates  any  time  delay  resulting  from  network  or  machine  I/O  conflicts. 

As  stated  in  Section  3,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  exact  distribution  of  Z)[5,  r,  e]. 
The  purpose  of  the  above  topological  sort  based  procedure  is  not  for  calculating 
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Execution_time/>(4/i  Sf,  DS)  in  practice  due  to  this  difficulty.  Rather  it  is  to  define  the  global  op¬ 
timization  criterion  theoretically  for  the  optimization  problem  of  HC.  The  theorem  presented  in 
Section  6  is  based  on  this  defined  Execution_timep(4^  Sf,  DS)  with  a  known  Af,  Sf,  and  DS  and 
provides  a  practical  local  optimization  criterion  for  future  data  relocation  heuristics. 

5:  A  Procedure  for  Enumerating  the  Valid  Options  in  Choosing  Data  Relocation  Schemes 
5.1:  Overview 

In  Subsection  5.2,  a  procedure  for  enumerating  all  the  valid  options  in  choosing  the  data  re¬ 
location  schemes  with  respect  to  an  arbitrary  matching  is  described  for  subtask  flow  graphs 
without  inter-subtask  conditional  and  looping  constructs.  With  the  presence  of  the  inter-subtask 
conditional  and  looping  constructs,  the  same  procedure  presented  in  Subsection  5.2  is  extended 
in  Subsection  5.3  to  enumerate  the  valid  options  in  choosing  the  data  relocation  schemes.  The 
material  presented  in  this  section  defines  the  search  space  for  the  optimization  problem  based  on 
the  stochastic  model  of  HC  mentioned  in  Section  1.  This  search  space  enumerates  the  possible 
combinations  of  Af  Sf,  and  DS  with  respect  to  a  specific  subtask  flow  graph  (or  a  specific  HC  ap¬ 
plication).  The  number  of  valid  combinations  (i.e.,  the  size  of  the  search  space)  denotes  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  optimization  problem.  This  defined  search  space  also  helps  future  data  relocation 
heuristic  developers  to  know  all  the  valid  options  in  choosing  a  data  relocation  scheme. 

5.2:  Description  for  Subtask  Flow  Graphs  without  Inter-Subtask  Conditional  and 
Looping  Constructs 

A  directed  graph  Dg[Af]  corresponding  to  a  specific  assigmnent  function  Af  can  be  generat¬ 
ed  by  coimecting  the  vertices  in  F  as  follows  (recall  that  F  is  a  set  that  contains  all  the  vertices 
generated  for  any  specific  application  program  P  according  to  Steps  1  and  2  described  in  Section 
4).  This  directed  graph  (via  vertex  and  edge  connectivity)  illustrates  all  possible  sources  from 
where  a  subtask  could  fetch  its  individual  input  data  item: 
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Step  1:  For  every  11,71,  12.  and  72,  where  0  <  r'l  <  «,  0  <  12  <  »,  0  <  71  <  A^/Ii'i],  0  <  72  < 
M[/2],andii  9^ /2»  such  that /d[i  1,7 1]  =  Mi  2  >72]  =  a  directed  edge  from  F[ii,7i]to  F[i2, 
72]  and  a  directed  edge  from  ^[12,72]  to  F[i  1,71]  are  added. 

Step  2:  For  every  and 72,  where  0  <  ii  <  n,  0  <  12  <  12,  0  <71  <  JVG[ii],  and  0  <72  < 

A^/[i  2],  such  that  Gd[i  1,71]  =  Id[i 2 >  7 2]  =  a  directed  edge  from  Vg[i  1  ]  to  F[i 2 , 7  2]  is  added. 

After  the  above  Steps  1  and  2,  each  generated  data  item  Gd[i  1,71]  ofP  corresponds  to  a 
fully  connected  graph  of  the  set  of  vertices  VG  [i  1 ,7 1  ]  =  { 1^12. 72]  I  1 . 7 1  ]  =  Mi2^  72]>  0  < 

i2  <  n,  0  <  72  <  iV7[i2]}.  This  corresponds  to  the  set  of  input  data  vertices  that  need  the  generat¬ 
ed  data  item  Gii'[ii,7i].  Also,  Vg[ii]  is  coimected  uni-directionally  (i.e.,  Vg[i{\  is  the  starting 
point  of  each  directed  edge )  to  all  the  vertices  in  VG[i  1,71]. 

Step  3:  For  every  1,7,  and  k,  such  that  Id[i,j]  =  (-1,  d^),  where  0  <  i  <  «,  0  <7  <  M[i],  and  0  <  A: 
<Q,  a  directed  edge  from  the  Source  vertex  to  V[i,j]  is  added. 

After  the  above  Step  3,  each  initial  data  item  (-1,  (0  <  A:  <  0  of  P  corresponds  to  a  ful¬ 

ly  connected  graph  of  the  set  of  vertices  Vl\1i\  =  { V[i,j\  |  Id[i,j]  =  (-1,  dk)}  (i.e.,  the  input  data 
vertices  that  need  the  initial  data  element  d^).  There  is  also  a  directed  edge  from  the  Source  ver¬ 
tex  to  each  vertex  in  F7[A:].  All  the  edges  generated  in  the  above  Steps  1,  2,  and  3  are  called 
fetch  edges. 

Figure  4  illustrates  components  of  Dg{Af\  for  the  example  discussed  in  Section  4,  based  on 
the  subtask  flow  graph  shown  in  Figure  1.  Recall  that  the  parameters  of  the  above  example  sub¬ 
task  flow  graph  are  listed  by  Table  1.  After  applying  above  Steps  1,  2,  and  3,  the  edges  (both 
solid  and  dashed  lines)  of  D^Af\  in  Figure  4  are  fetch  edges  corresponding  to  the  initial  data  ele¬ 
ments  dQ  and  the  generated  data  items  Xq  and  Zq. 

A  directed  graph  Dg[Af\  can  be  generated  by  knowing  only  P  and  Af.  After  generating 
Dg[Af\,  any  algorithm  for  enumerating  the  spanning  trees  of  a  directed  graph  [CoL90]  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  subgraphs  of  P>g[4/]  for  (1)  tbe  set  of  vertices  { Vg[i\}  u  VG[i,j]  (0  <  i  <  n  and  0  <7 
<  and  (2)  the  set  of  vertices  {Source}  u  VI[K\  (0  <  A:  <  Q).  The  roots  of  all  possible  span- 
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Figure  4:  The  d^,  Xq,  and  Zq  components  of  Dg{Af\,  based  on  the  subtask  flow  graph  in 
Figure  1. 

Tiing  trees  are  lg[i]  (0  <  i  <  n)  or  the  Source  vertex,  respectively.  Each  spanning  tree  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  set  of  vertices  {Vg[i]}  u  VG[i,j\  specifies  a  valid  data  relocation  scheme  for  the  gen¬ 
erated  data  item  Gd\i,]\.  Because  the  Source  vertex  can  denote  multiple  locations  where  each  in¬ 
itial  data  element  <4  is  stored  before  the  execution  of  P,  each  spanning  tree  corresponding  to  the 
set  of  vertices  {Source}  u  F7[A:]  can  specify  a  suite  of  valid  data  relocation  schemes  for  the  ini¬ 
tial  data  element  ^4-  the  above  generated  spanning  trees,  if  the  parent  vertex  of  V[i\,  j\\  is 
F[z2,  72]  or  Vg[i2'\,  then  Z)5Iii](/i)  =  [12,  AJ{i2)\,  and  if  the  parent  vertex  of  F[ii,  71]  is  the 
Source  vertex,  then  DS[ii](Ji)  =  [-1,  q],  where  M[q\  is  one  of  the  initial  locations  of  the 
corresponding  initial  data  element.  The  solid  lines  in  Figure  4  illustrate  one  spanning  tree  for 
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each  of  d^,  Xq,  and  Zq,  respectively. 

5.3:  Description  for  Subtask  Flow  Graphs  with  Inter-Subtask  Conditional  and 
Looping  Constructs 

5.3.1:  With  the  Presence  of  Inter-Subtask  Conditional  Constructs 

In  order  to  maintain  a  static  analysis  approach,  it  is  assumed  that  the  branching  probabili¬ 
ties  Pthen  and  Peise  the  “then”  and  “else”  clauses  of  the  input-data-dependent  conditional 

constructs  in  the  subtask  flow  graph  are  known  and  Pthen  +  f^eise  1-  Estimates  of  these  two 
probabilities  can  be  determined  from  empirical  information  or  be  supplied  by  the  application 
users  (such  assumptions  are  typical  in  the  literature,  e.g.,  [Tow86]).  Figure  5(a)  shows  an  exam¬ 
ple  in  which  there  is  an  input-data-dependent  conditional  construct  after  5T1].  It  is  assumed  that 
the  left  branch  after  5^1]  is  the  “then”  clause  and  the  right  branch  after  iS[l]  is  the  “else”  clause 
of  the  corresponding  input-data-dependent  conditional  construct. 

The  expected  time  for  computing  subtask  S[i]  in  the  “then”  clause  of  an  input-data- 
dependent  conditional  construct  on  A/[4/(i)]  is  Pthen  '  4/(0]-  The  expected  time  for  comput¬ 

ing  subtask  5Ii]  in  the  “else”  clause  of  an  input-data-dependent  conditional  construct  on 
A/[4/(0]  is  -Peise  ■  C\.U  4/(0]-  Similarly,  the  inter-machine  data  transfer  times  for  transferring  sub¬ 
tasks’  input  and  output  data  items  inside  an  input-data-dependent  conditional  construct  should  be 
multiplied  by  their  corresponding  branching  probability.  For  example,  as  shown  in  Figure  5(a), 
(1,  Di)  of  SP]  and  (A,  Ds)  of  5[5]  are  inside  the  input-data-dependent  conditional  construct,  but 
(0,  Do)  of  5X1]  and  (5,  Dg)  of  5X6]  are  not.  With  the  above  changes  of  the  timing  information, 
the  topological  sort  based  procedme  presented  in  Section  4  can  be  used  to  determine  the  total  ex¬ 
ecution  time  of  a  subtask  flow  graph  with  input-data-dependent  conditional  constructs. 

With  the  presence  of  input-data-dependent  conditional  constructs  in  the  subtask  flow  graph, 
the  post-conditional  locations  of  the  input  data  items  and  output  data  items  of  the  subtasks  inside 
the  “then”  and  “else”  clauses  cannot  be  determined  at  compile  time  (i.e.,  their  locations  will 
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(a)  (b) 

Figure  5:  (a)  Input-data-dependent  conditional  and  (b)  looping  constructs  in  the  subtask  flow 

graphs  (cfo,  d i ,  and  d2  are  initial  data  elements,  Dq  to  Dg  are  generated  data  items). 

depend  on  the  value  of  the  conditional  and  how  the  clauses  are  executed  at  run  time).  The  pro¬ 
cedures  for  adding  fetch  edges  to  generate  D^Aj]  presented  in  Subsection  5.2  must  be  modified 
to  reflect  the  properties  of  input-data-dependent  conditional  constructs.  For  the  ease  of  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  following  procedures  are  presented  for  the  case  of  having  only  one  input-data- 
dependent  conditional  construct  in  the  subtask  flow  graph.  For  the  case  of  having  nested  input- 
data-dependent  conditional  constmcts  and/or  more  than  one  input-data-dependent  conditional 
construct  in  the  same  scope  level  of  the  application  program,  the  same  procedures  can  be  extend- 
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ed  inductively  and  applied  due  to  the  modular  structure  [BoM76]  of  the  subtask  flow  graph. 

Step  1:  For  each  input  or  output  data  item  d,  an  associated  scope  level  Scope[d\  is  defined.  Sub¬ 
tasks’  input  and  output  data  items  that  are  not  part  of  the  input-data-dependent  conditional  con¬ 
struct  all  have  their  corresponding  scope  levels  as  “Outside.”  For  example,  (-1,  c?o)  of  5[0]  and 
(5,  Z)^)  of  5[6]  in  Figure  5(a)  belong  to  this  category.  Alternatively,  subtasks’  input  and  output 
data  items  that  are  part  of  the  input-data-dependent  conditional  construct  all  have  their 
corresponding  scope  levels  as  “Inside.”  For  example,  (1,  I>i)  of  5[2],  (-1,  </i)  of  5[3],  and  (2, 
£>3)  of  ^[4]  in  Figure  5(a)  all  belong  to  this  category. 

Step  2:  Each  input  and  output  data  item  d  is  associated  with  a  clause  identifier  Cid\d\.  Subtasks’ 
input  and  output  data  items  that  are  not  part  of  the  input-data-dependent  conditional  construct  all 
have  their  corresponding  clause  identifier  as  “Global.”  For  example,  both  (-1,  d^)  of  5T;0]  and 
(5,  £>5)  of  5[6]  belong  to  this  category.  Subtasks’  input  and  output  data  items  that  are  part  of  the 
“then”  clause  of  the  input-data-dependent  conditional  construct  have  their  corresponding  clause 
identifier  as  “Then.”  For  example,  (1,  £>1)  of  5[2],  (-1,  cli)  of  51^2],  and  (4,  £>5)  of  5[5]  all  be¬ 
long  to  this  category.  Subtasks’  input  and  output  data  items  that  are  part  of  the  “else”  clause  of 
the  input-data-dependent  conditional  constmct  have  their  corresponding  clause  identifier  as 
“Else.”  For  example,  (1,  D2)  of  S^S],  (-1,  dy)  of  of  S[3],  and  (3,  £>4)  of  5|;5]  belong  to  this 
category. 

Step  3:  One  extension  of  the  definition  of  the  scope  level  of  a  data  item  is  described  as  follows. 
If  for  two  data  items  Id[i  1 ,  y  1  ]  and  Id[i 2 , 72].  such  that  Jd[i  1 ,  y  1  ]  =  Id[i 2 ,  y  2]  =  e,  Scope[Id[i  y , 
yi]]  =  Scope[Id[i2,j2]]  =  “Inside,”  Cid[Id[iyJy]]  =  “Then,”  Cid[Id[i2,  ji]]  =  “Else,”  and 
4Kh)  ~  Afih)  ^  h  then  reset  Scope[Id[i  y,  j y'W  =  Scope[Id[i2,  j {W  -  “Outside”  and  Cid[Id\iy, 
y  1]]  =  Cid[Id\i2,  j 2^  =  “Global.”  The  reason  is  that,  because  no  matter  what  is  the  exact  execu¬ 
tion  trace  of  the  input-data-dependent  conditional  construct  during  run  time,  data  item  e  will  be 
available  on  machine  Af[z]  either  via  5[/ 1  ]’s  copy  inside  the  “then”  clause  or  5[i2]’s  copy  inside 
the  “else”  clause.  For  example,  if  4/(2)  =  4/(3)  =  i,  then  (-1,  iZj)  on  machine  M[/]  belongs  to 
this  category. 
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After  the  above  three  labeling  steps  for  each  data  item  of  the  subtasks  in  the  application 
program,  each  data  item  d  is  associated  with  a  scope  level  Scope[d\  and  a  clause  identifier 
Cid{d\.  The  following  Step  4  is  defined  based  on  the  above  two  augmented  parameters  of  d. 

Step  4:  Step  1  in  Subsection  5.2  should  be  modified  as  tbe  following.  Steps  2  and  3  in  Subsec¬ 
tion  5.2  are  unchanged. 

Case  A:  For  every  and  j2,  where  0  <  I’l  <  n,  0  <  i2  <  n,  0  <  ji  <  M[z  i],  0  <  72 

NI[i2],  and  zi  ^  (2,  such  that /d[z  1 , 7 1  ]  =Mz2,72]  =  Scope[Id[ii,ji]]  =  Scope[Id[i2,  j2]]y 
and  Cid[M[ii,ji]]  =  Cid[Id[i2,  J2]]>  ^  directed  edge  from  l^zi,7i]  to  F[z2,72]  and  a  directed 
edge  firom  F[z2,72]  to  F[zi,7i]  are  added. 

Case  B:  For  every  z'l,  71,  Z2,  and 72,  where  0  <  zj  <  n,  0  <  Z2  <  «,  0  <  7 1  <  Nl[ii],  0  <  72  < 
Nl[i2],  and  zj  ^  12,  such  that  Id[ii,  ji]  =  /d[z2, 72]  =  Scope[Id[ii,  71]]  =  “Outside,”  and 
iS'co7?e[/(£/[z2,72]]  =  “Inside”,  only  one  directed  edge  from  V[i\,j\\ to  F[z2,72]  is  added. 

With  the  above  four  augmenting  steps  (compared  with  Steps  1,  2,  and  3  in  Subsection  5.2) 
for  generating  Dg[Af\,  subtask  flow  graphs  with  input-data-dependent  conditional  constructs  can 
be  handled  properly.  Those  augmenting  steps  with  scope  levels  and  clause  identifiers,  enumerate 
all  the  possible  sources  for  fetching  each  particular  data  item  with  the  presence  of  the  input- 
data-dependent  conditional  constmcts  in  the  subtask  flow  graph. 

5.3.2:  With  the  Presence  of  Inter-Subtask  Looping  Constructs 

Similar  to  the  case  of  having  input-data-dependent  conditional  constructs,  for  the  ease  of 
presentation,  the  following  procedures  are  presented  for  the  case  of  having  only  one  looping 
constract  in  the  entire  subtask  flow  graph.  For  the  case  of  having  nested  looping  constructs 
and/or  more  than  one  looping  constmct,  the  same  procedures  can  be  extended  inductively  and 
applied  just  as  well  due  to  the  modular  stmcture  of  the  subtask  flow  graph,  as  discussed  for  the 
data  conditional  cases. 
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Suppose  ^  is  the  maximum  number  of  iterations  that  the  looping  construct  will  execute. 
S[i(j)]  is  the  subtask  that  represents  the  number  j  iteration  of  subtask  iS^i]  that  is  inside  a  looping 
construct,  for  1  ^  ^  Nit.  It  is  assumed  that  the  distribution  for  the  number  of  iterations  the  loop¬ 
ing  construct  will  execute  is  known.  Let  Lp[lc\  {0  <  k<  Nit)  is  the  probability  that  the  looping 

Nit  ..  Nit 

construct  will  execute  a  total  of  k  iterations,  where  Lp[k]  =  1.  Then,  Lp\j\  =  Lp[A:]  is  the 

)t  =  0  k=j 

probability  that  iteration  number  j  of  the  looping  construct  will  be  executed. 

As  shown  in  Figure  5(b),  there  is  an  input-data-dependent  looping  construct  (containing 
^[l])  between  ^[O]  and  5[2].  The  initial  cyclic  subtask  flow  graph  (due  to  the  presence  of  the 
looping  construct)  is  transformed  into  an  acyclic  one.  A  total  of  Nit  copies  of  S[l]  are  generated. 

It  is  assumed  that  a  matching  scheme  is  given  for  all  the  subtasks  (including  *St*  (/)]’s)  in  the 
acyclic  subtask  flow  graph  generated  by  the  above  transformation.  The  time  for  computing 
iteration  number  j  of  S[j]  (i.e.,  51' 0)1)  machine  Af[4/(zo))]  is  Lp\j\  •  C[i(j),  AfiiQ))).  Similar¬ 
ly,  the  inter-machine  data  transfer  time  for  transferring  subtasks’  input  and  ou^ut  data  items  in¬ 
side  iteration  number  j  of  the  looping  construct  should  be  multiplied  by  Lp\j)  as  well.  With  the 
above  changes  of  the  timing  information,  the  topological  sort  based  procedxure  presented  in  Sec¬ 
tion  4  can  be  used  to  determine  the  total  execution  time  of  a  subtask  flow  graph  with  looping 
constructs. 

For  the  case  of  having  a  looping  construct  in  the  subtask  flow  graph.  Step  1  in  Subsection 
5.2  must  have  the  following  two  rules  added.  Steps  2  and  3  in  Subsection  5.2  are  unchanged. 

(1)  Subtask  S'[z(/)]  (i.e.,  the  iteration  number  j  of  5^/]  in  the  looping  construct)  can  obtain  its  in¬ 

put  data  items  by  copying  them  firom  other  subtasks  that  are  in  the  iteration  number  k  of  the 
looping  construct,  where  k  <  j.  also  can  obtain  its  input  data  items  by  copying  them 

firom  other  subtasks  that  are  not  in  the  looping  constiuct  or  firom  the  Source. 

(2)  Subtask  5[^]  that  is  not  in  the  looping  construct  can  only  obtain  its  input  data  items  by 
copying  them  from  other  subtasks  that  are  not  in  the  looping  construct,  fi'om  -St/o)]  where 
Lplj]  =  1,  or  firom  the  Source. 
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6:  A  Greedy  Approach  to  Establishing  a  Local  Optimization  Criterion 
for  Developing  Data  Relocation  Heuristics 

In  this  section,  a  greedy  algorithm  based  approach  to  establishing  a  local  optimization  cri¬ 
terion  for  developing  data  relocation  heuristics  is  presented.  This  greedy  strategy  is  established 
based  on  the  mathematical  model,  the  global  optimization  criterion,  and  search  space  described 
in  Sections  3, 4,  and  5,  respectively,  for  the  optimization  problem  in  HC.  The  goal  of  this  section 
is  to  show  that  an  approach  based  on  a  greedy  algorithm  can  establish  a  reasonable  local  optimi¬ 
zation  criterion  for  developing  data  relocation  heuristics.  Choosing  Af,  Sf,  and  DS  to  minimize 
the  expected  value  of  the  total  execution  time  based  on  a  stochastic  HC  model  is  a  complex  op¬ 
timization  problem.  However,  developing  heuristics  to  find  suboptimal  Af,  Sf,  and  DS  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  HC  systems  efficiently. 

This  section  concentrates  on  developing  data  relocation  heuristics  to  choose  a  suboptimal 
data  relocation  scheme  for  a  given  matching  and  scheduling  to  decrease  the  expected  value  of 
the  total  execution  time  of  an  HC  application  program.  One  of  the  techniques  for  developing 
heuristics  is  to  achieve  a  reasonable  level  of  global  optimization  using  a  well-evaluated  local  op¬ 
timization  criterion.  The  local  optimization  criterion  for  developing  data  relocation  heuristics 
presented  in  this  section  is  the  minimization  of  the  expected  time  when  each  subtask  can  start  its 
computation  after  obtaining  all  of  its  input  data  items. 

A  greedy  algorithm  based  approach  for  data  relocation  to  achieving  the  above  local  optimi¬ 
zation  is  to  minimize  the  expected  receiving  time  for  each  input  data  item  of  each  subtask.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  rt{y\i,f\)  is  the  random  variable  that  specifies  the  receiving  time  of  input  data  item  Id\i, 
f\  for  subtask  51/].  Then,  the  time  when  5[/]  can  start  its  computation  step  after  obtaining  all  of 

its  input  data  items  is  max  WIT/,/1)]-  The  above  greedy  algorithm  based  approach  states 
0  <7  <  Mli] 

that,  the  minimization  of  E{  max  [n{V[i,  /])]}  can  be  achieved  by  the  minimization  of 

0  <  7  <  7W[i] 

E{r/(F[/,7])}  for  all  j,  0  <7  <  Nl[i].  For  an  arbitrary  set  of  random  variables,  this  greedy  strategy 
in  general  will  not  lead  to  the  stated  local  optimization.  That  is,  for  a  general  set  of  random  vari- 
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ables  G\j],  0  <  j  <  J,  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  the  minimization  of  E{  max  G[/]}  can  be 

Q  <j  <J 

achieved  by  the  minimization  of  E{G[/]}  for  all  j,  0<j<J.  But  with  the  assumptions  of  the  dis¬ 
tributions  of  r/(F[i,/])  and  rt  corresponding  to  two  different  data  relocation  schemes  DS 

and  DS  shown  in  the  next  paragraph,  this  greedy  approach  can  be  proven  to  achieve  the  above 
stated  local  optimization. 

The  following  assumptions  about  rt{V{i,f[)  and  rt\V{i,j\)  are  made. 

(1)  rt{V\i,j\)  +  k  and  rt  (y[i,j\)  +  k  for  a  fixed  i  and  j  (where  k  and  k  are  arbitrary  constants) 
belong  to  the  same  two-parameter  family  of  random  variables  [CaB90].  Most  of  the  com¬ 
mon  families  of  distributions  for  random  variables,  such  as  normal  distribution.  Gamma 
distribution,  and  Beta  distribution,  have  this  property. 

(2)  The  variance  of  rt{V[i,j\)  is  equal  to  the  variance  of  ri{y[i,j\)  for  fixed  i  and  j. 

(3)  For  any  data  relocation  scheme  DS,  rt{V[i,j{\)  +  ci  is  independent  of  rt(y[i,  j 2])  +  ci  {j\ 
9^  72  and  c  \  and  C2  are  arbitrary  constants). 

Assumptions  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  are  all  related  to  the  statistical  properties  of  rt{y[i,j\)  and 
If  these  assumptions  are  approximately  satisfied  in  reality,  the  theorem  that  follows 
based  on  these  assumptions  is  of  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  significance.  For  assiunptions 
(1)  and  (2),  because  rt(y[i,j\)  and  rt  {V[i,j])  are  two  random  variables  for  specifying  the  receiv¬ 
ing  times  of  the  same  data  item  (i.e.,  Id[i,j\)  for  5[0.  for  the  same  Af  and  Sf,  but  corresponding  to 
two  different  data  relocation  schemes,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  have  certain 
similar  statistical  properties  (e.g.,  their  variances,  their  families  of  distribution).  For  assrunption 
(3),  although  rt{V[i,  71])  and  rt{V[i,  72])  are  defined  for  two  different  data  items,  if  the  inter¬ 
machine  data  transfer  steps  for  Id[i,  71]  and  Id[i,  72]  will  impact  each  other  or  those  two  data 
items  are  generated  by  the  same  subtask,  their  corresponding  receiving  times  by  iS[/]  can  be 
correlated  to  each  other.  However,  conditions  exist  under  which  the  random  variables  can  be 
treated  as  being  independent  of  each  other  despite  this  type  of  correlation.  The  Kleinrock  in- 
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dependence  approximation  for  a  data  network  in  which  there  are  many  interacting  transmission 
queues  [Kle64]  is  a  well-known  method  for  describing  this  situation.  This  Kleinrock  indepen¬ 
dence  approximation  is  used  here  as  the  basis  for  assuming  independence  between  7])  + 
Cl  and  +  C2  that  may  technically  be  correlated.  In  [LiA.97],  similar  assumptions  are 

made  about  the  execution  time  distributions  for  the  individual  subtasks  for  statically  estimating 
the  execution  time  distribution  for  an  entire  HC  application  program. 

Theorem:  For  two  different  data  relocation  schemes  DS  and  DS  ,  with  the  same  Af  and  and 

a  fixed  i  (0<i<  n),  suppose  Xj  =  rt{V[i,  7]),  Yj  =  rt  (  V[i,  7]),  X=  max[/^],  and  Y=  max[ly]  (0  <  7 

—  —  J  J 

<  M[i]),  where  X  and  Y  are  random  variables  for  specifying  the  times  when  5[j]  receives  all  of 
its  input  data  items  with  respect  to  DS  and  DS  .  If  E{^  }  <  E{ly}  for  0  <7  <  Nl[i\,  then  E{Z}  < 
E{Y}. 

Proof:  Suppose  that  the  distribution  function  of  a  random  variable  w  is  F„,.  Because  E{J^  }  < 
E{Iy}  for  all 7,  there  exists  cj  >  0,  such  that  E{Xj}  +  Cj  =  E{Xj  +  Cj}  =  E{Iy}.  Due  to  assump¬ 
tion  (2),  Var{.^^-  +  Cj}  =  Var{.3^}  =  Var{}y}.  Then,  because  of  assumption  (1),  Fxj  +  cj  ~  ^Yj- 
From  assumption  (3),  for  0  <  7  <  A7[i],  {Xj  +  Cj)  and  {ly}  are  two  sets  of  independent  random 
variables.  With  the  properties  associated  with  the  “max”  operator  over  multiple  independent 
random  variables  [CaB90],  it  can  be  shown  that 

FrasK{Xj+Cj}=  n  PXj  +  Cj=  fl 
7=0  7=0 

Therefore,  E{y}  =  E{max[}y]}  =  E{max[Ay  +  cy]}.  Because  cj  >  0,  E{y}  =  E{max[^-  +  cy]}  > 
j  j  j 

E{max[Zy]}  =  E{X).  Thus,  E{X)  <  E{y}.  p, 

j 

Based  on  the  above  theorem,  the  greedy  algorithm  based  approach  that  finds  a  data  reloca¬ 
tion  scheme  to  minimize  E{rt{y[i,  7])}  for  .ST^i]  to  obtain  Id{i,  j\  with  respect  to  the  same  Af  and 
Sfior  all  7  (0  <  7  <  Nl[i])  can  also  minimize  the  expected  time  when  5[/]  receives  all  of  its  input 
data  items  (i.e.,  E{X1)  and  is  ready  for  its  computation.  The  exact  starting  time  and  the  cost  of 
the  computation  for  5[i]  (i.e.,  •ST(lg[i])  and  C[i,  4/(0])  depend  on  the  choice  of  Af  and  Sf 
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The  significance  of  the  above  theorem  is  that  it  shows  a  greedy  algorithm  based  approach 
can  establish  a  reasonable  local  optimization  criterion  for  developing  data  relocation  heuristics. 
Based  on  the  above  conclusion,  in  order  to  minimize  the  expected  total  execution  time  of  an  ap¬ 
plication  program  executed  in  a  dedicated  HC  system  (the  global  optimization  criterion),  data  re¬ 
location  heuristics  should  select  the  source  for  each  input  data  item  of  iS[i],  among  all  the  valid 
options  described  in  Section  5,  such  that  its  receiving  time  by  5f/]  is  as  small  as  possible.  With 
this  greedy  approach,  the  expected  time  when  S[i]  can  start  its  computation  after  obtaining  all  of 
its  input  data  items  (the  local  optimization  criterion)  can  be  minimized. 

Given  the  approximation  assumptions  made,  theoretically  there  exists  a  DS  that  can  satisfy 
E{Xj}  <  E{}y}  for  0  <  j  <  M[z].  However,  in  a  real  HC  system,  the  inter-machine  commimica- 
tion  steps  specified  by  the  selected  data  relocation  scheme  for  one  subtask  may  impact  the  ex¬ 
pected  receiving  time  of  input  data  items  for  other  subtasks.  Thus,  the  data  relocation  scheme 
that  minimizes  E{r^V\i,  y])}  for  every  5'[z]  and  all  j  (0  <  y  <  NI[i])  may  be  hard  to  find  or  may 
not  exist  in  practice.  Trade-offs  must  be  made  to  choose  a  suboptimal  data  relocation  scheme, 
such  that  more  input  data  items  can  be  obtained  by  more  subtasks  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Because  the  rt(V[i,  y'])’s  corresponding  to  different  data  relocation  schemes  are  random 
variables,  in  general,  the  distributions  of  the  rt(y[i,  y‘])’s  are  needed  for  choosing  a  proper  DS  for 
obtaining  Id[i,  y]  for  iSli].  But  based  on  the  above  proven  theorem  with  its  underlying  assump¬ 
tions,  only  the  expected  values  of  y'])’s  are  needed  to  make  such  a  decision,  because  the 
minimization  of  the  expected  time  when  5[i]  can  obtain  Id{i,  y]  for  each  0  <  y  <  M[/]  can  lead  to 
the  minimization  of  the  expected  time  when  5[z]  obtains  all  of  its  input  data  items  and  may  start 
its  computation.  In  practice,  E{rt{y[i,  y"])}  corresponding  to  a  particular  DS  is  much  easier  to  es¬ 
timate  than  the  probability  distribution  function  of  rt{V[i,  y]).  For  example,  for  the  networks  us¬ 
ing  the  popular  and  ubiquitous  TCP/IP  protocol,  the  inter-machine  communication  time  com¬ 
ponent  of  E{rt{V[i,  y"])}  can  be  estimated  by  the  value  of  the  expected  rormd  trip  time  (RTT)  de¬ 
lay  between  any  two  machines  in  the  network  kept  by  the  TCP  protocol  on  routers  [Com91]. 
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The  minimization  of  the  expected  time  when  a  selected  subtask  iS^i]  can  start  its  computa¬ 
tion  is  adopted  by  many  other  matching  and  scheduling  heuristics  as  their  local  optimization  cri¬ 
terion  [E1L90,  Iv095,  SiL93,  WaA96].  The  greedy  approach,  validated  by  the  above  theorem, 
for  achieving  this  local  optimization  can  be  used  by  those  matching  and  scheduling  heuristics  to 
intelligently  select  a  data  relocation  scheme  for  .$'[/]  based  on  a  theoretical  stochastic  HC  model. 
Thus,  coupled  with  the  selection  criterion  for  specifying  the  order  of  achieving  the  above  local 
optimization  for  subtasks  in  the  original  matching  and  scheduling  heuristic  (e.g.,  priority-based 
for  list  scheduling),  the  greedy  strategy  for  developing  a  data  relocation  heuristic  presented  in 
this  paper  can  be  expected  to  further  decrease  the  inter-machine  commimication  overhead  of  the 
given  HC  application  program.  For  the  matching  and  scheduling  related  heuristics  that  do  not 
adopt  the  above  local  optimization  criterion  to  achieve  global  optimization,  choosing  a  data  relo¬ 
cation  scheme  to  minimize  the  expected  time  when  a  selected  S[i]  can  start  its  computation  (real¬ 
ized  by  the  presented  greedy  strategy)  is  still  a  reasonable  approach  to  decrease  the  inter¬ 
machine  coimnimication  overhead  of  an  HC  application.  For  example,  in  [WaS96],  a  genetic- 
algorithm-based  heuristic  for  matching  and  scheduling  applies  the  greedy  strategy  presented  in 
this  paper  for  selecting  data  relocation  for  a  given  matching  and  scheduling. 

7:  Summary 

In  an  HC  system,  the  subtasks  of  an  apphcation  program  P  must  be  assigned  to  a  suite  of 
heterogeneous  machines  (the  matching  problem)  and  ordered  (the  scheduling  problem)  to  utilize 
computational  resources  effectively.  The  matching  and  scheduling  solutions  presented  in  the 
literature,  in  general,  concentrate  on  decreasing  the  computation  time  of  P.  The  inter-machine 
communication  time  of  P  is  impacted  by  the  scheme  for  distributing  the  initial  data  elements  and 
the  generated  data  items  of  P  to  different  subtasks  (the  data  relocation  problem). 

The  inter-machine  cormmmication  time  in  an  HC  system  can  have  a  significant  impact  on 
overall  system  performance,  so  that  any  technique  that  can  be  used  to  reduce  this  time  is  impor¬ 
tant.  This  paper  focused  on  the  data  relocation  scheme  to  decrease  the  inter-machine  communi- 
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cation  time  for  given  matching  and  scheduling  schemes,  when  the  possible  concurrent  execution 
of  multiple  subtasks  on  different  machines  is  considered. 

This  paper  concentrates  on  theoretical  aspects  of  data  relocation  using  a  stochastic  HC 
model.  The  optimization  problem  for  minimizing  the  total  execution  time  of  an  application  pro¬ 
gram  executed  in  a  dedicated  HC  system  with  respect  to  matching,  scheduling,  and  data  reloca¬ 
tion  is  completely  defined.  This  theoretical  definition  is  based  on  the  stochastic  mathematical 
model,  the  global  optimization  criterion,  and  the  search  space  described  in  Sections  3, 4,  and  5, 
respectively.  The  cases  in  which  the  application  programs  may  include  inter-subtask  conditional 
and  looping  constructs  are  considered.  The  practical  application  of  the  above  theoretical  results 
is  demonstrated  by  the  theorem  shown  in  Section  6  that  validates  a  greedy  algorithm  based  ap¬ 
proach  can  establish  a  reasonable  local  optimization  criterion  for  developing  data  relocation 
heuristics.  The  validation  is  provided  by  a  theoretical  proof  based  on  a  set  of  common  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  underlying  HC  system  and  application  program.  The  stochastic  HC  model 
presented,  the  local  optimization  criterion  established  by  the  greedy  approach,  and  the  search 
space  defined  for  choosing  valid  data  relocation  schemes  can  help  developers  of  future  data  relo¬ 
cation  heuristics. 
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Appendix:  Glossary  of  Notation 


Af 

C[hj\ 

Cid[d\ 

Dg{Af\ 


dk 

Z)5[0(/) 

D[s,  r,  e] 
Ex 

FT{v) 

G[i] 

Gd[i,j] 

Gr 

m 

Id[hj] 

Lp[k] 

LpU] 

m 

m 

n 


assignment  function  (assigns  subtasks  of  application  program  P  to  machines) 
computation  time  of  subtask  i  on  machine  j 
clause  identifier  for  data  item  d 

directed  graph  (corresponding  to  program  P)  showing  data  transfer  options 
based  on  a  given  Af 

A-th  initial  data  element  of  the  application  program  P 

source  of  the  y-th  input  data  item  for  subtask  i 

time  for  transferring  data  item  e  firom  machine  s  to  machine  r 

generated  execution  graph  corresponding  to  a  particular  Af,  Sf,  and  DS 

finishing  time  of  data  transfer  step  (associated  with  an  input  data  vertex  v)  and 
computation  step  (associated  with  an  output  data  vertex  v) 

generated  output  data  set  of  subtask  i 

y-th  generated  output  data  item  of  subtask  i 

generated  graph  corresponding  to  a  particular  Af  and  DS 

input  data  set  of  subtask  i 

y-th  input  data  item  of  subtask  i 

probability  that  a  looping  construct  will  execute  a  total  of  k  iterations 

probability  that  iteration  number  y  of  a  looping  construct  will  be  executed 

y-th  machine  in  the  HC  system,  0<j<m 

number  of  machines  in  the  HC  system 

number  of  subtasks  in  the  application  program  P 
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NG[{\ 

Nit 

Nm 

NS[f\ 

■^then 

■^else 

Q 

rtinujl) 

Scope[d] 

Sf 

S[i] 


sm 

nun 

VG{i,j\ 

vm 

W(y) 

W(vk,v) 


number  of  output  data  items  generated  by  subtask  i 
maximum  number  of  iterations  that  a  looping  construct  will  execute 
nimiber  of  input  data  items  required  by  subtask  i 
number  of  subtasks  assigned  to  be  executed  on  machine  j 

branching  probability  for  the  “then”  clause  of  the  inter-subtask 
input-data-dependent  conditional  construct 

branching  probability  for  the  “else”  clause  of  the  inter-subtask 

input-data-dependent  conditional  construct 

number  of  initial  data  elements  for  the  application  program  P 

random  variable  that  specifies  the  receiving  time  of  input  data  item  Id[i,j\ 
for  subtask  5[i] 

scope  level  of  data  item  d 

scheduling  function  associated  with  the  application  program  P 
/-th  subtask  of  an  application  program  P,0<i<n 

subtask  that  represents  the  number  j  iteration  of  subtask  5[i]  that  is  inside 
a  looping  construct 

starting  time  of  data  transfer  step  (associated  with  an  input  data  vertex  v)  and 
computation  step  (associated  with  an  output  data  vertex  v) 

output  data  vertex  of  subtask  i 
y-th  input  data  vertex  of  subtask  i 

set  of  input  data  vertices  that  need  the  generated  data  item  Gd[i,f\ 
set  of  input  data  vertices  that  need  the  initial  data  element  <4 
weight  of  an  input  or  output  data  vertex  v 

weight  of  the  direct  edge  from  to  v,  where  is  one  of  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  v 
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ABSTRACT 

In  a  mixed-machine,  distributed,  heterogeneous  computing  (HC)  environ¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  suite  of  high-performance  machines  with  different  computa¬ 
tional  capabilities.  These  machines  are  interconnected  by  high-speed  links. 
Such  a  suite  of  machines  can  be  used  to  execute  a  single  application,  whose 
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subtasks  have  diverse  execution  requirements,  or  to  execute  a  meta-task, 
which  is  a  collection  of  independent  tasks  with  different  computational  needs. 
This  chapter  discusses  three  different  genetic-algorithm-based  approaches  used 
for  solving  the  HC  mapping  problem:  matching  subtasks  or  independent  tasks 
to  machines  and  scheduling  their  execution  in  an  HC  environment.  The  first 
approach  uses  a  genetic  algorithm  in  a  static,  off-line  mode  to  map  sub  tasks 
and  schedule  the  data  transfers  among  subtasks.  The  second  approach  is  for 
using  a  set  of  such  static  mappings  in  a  dynamic,  on-line  manner  to  adapt  to 
changing  scenarios.  The  third  approach  uses  a  genetic  algorithm  in  a  static, 
off-line  mode  to  map  the  independent  tasks  of  a  meta-task,  and  compares  the 
results  with  several  other  meta-task  mapping  techniques. 


1.1  INTRODUCTION 

Different  portions  of  an  application  task  often  require  different  types  of  com¬ 
putation.  In  general,  it  is  impossible  for  a  single  machine  architecture  with 
its  associated  compiler,  operating  system,  and  programming  tools  to  satisfy 
all  the  computational  requirements  in  such  an  application  equally  well.  One 
type  of  heterogeneous  computing  (HC)  environment  consists  of  a  suite  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  machines,  high-speed  interconnections,  interfaces,  operating 
systems,  communication  protocols,  and  programming  environments  that  pro¬ 
vides  a  variety  of  architectural  capabilities.  Such  an  HC  environment  can 
be  orchestrated  to  perform  an  application  that  has  diverse  execution  require¬ 
ments  [17,  20,  22,  32,  46,  47,  50].  An  application  task  can  be  decomposed  into 
subtasks,  where  each  subtask  is  computationally  homogeneous  (well  suited  to 
a  single  machine) ,  and  different  subtasks  may  have  different  machine  architec¬ 
tural  requirements.  These  subtasks  may  have  data  dependencies  among  them. 
A  group  of  independent  tasks,  known  as  a  meta-task,  can  also  be  executed 
in  the  HC  environment.  The  tasks  in  a  meta-task  have  no  data  dependencies 
among  them,  and  may  have  different  architectural  requirements. 

Once  the  set  of  subtasks  or  independent  tasks  to  be  executed  is  known, 
the  following  decisions  must  be  made:  matching,  i.e.,  assigning  subtasks  or 
independent  tasks  to  machines,  and  scheduling,  i.e.,  ordering  subtask  or  in¬ 
dependent  task  execution  for  each  machine  and  (for  subtasks)  ordering  inter- 
machine  data  transfers.  The  resulting  matching  and  scheduling  scheme  is 
called  a  mapping.  In  the  studies  reported  here,  the  primary  goal  of  HC  is 
to  find  a  mapping  that  will  achieve  the  minimal  completion  time,  i.e.,  the 
minimal  overall  execution  time  of  the  application  task  or  meta-task  on  the 
machine  suite. 

It  is  well  known  that  such  a  mapping  problem  is,  in  general,  NP-complete 
[19,  29].  A  number  of  approaches  to  different  aspects  of  this  problem  have 
been  proposed  (e.g.,  [18,  20,  30,  38,  51,  55]).  These  approaches  include  both 
static  and  dynamic  heuristics.  Static  heuristics  are  executed  off-line,  in  a 
planning  mode,  when  the  application  task  or  meta-task  to  map  is  known 
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in  advance.  Dynamic  heuristics  are  executed  on-line,  in  real-time,  and  can 
make  use  of  feedback  from  the  HC  system  (e.g.,  [37]).  Heuristics  developed 
to  perform  the  mapping  function  are  often  difficult  to  compare  because  of 
different  underlying  assumptions  in  the  original  studies  of  each  heuristic  (e.g., 
number  and  types  of  machines  in  the  HC  suite)  [5].  Various  researchers  have 
considered  the  use  of  genetic- algorithm-based  approaches  for  this  mapping 
function  (e.g.,  [45,  48,  52,  61]).  This  chapter  summarizes  three  particular 
genetic-algorithm-based  approaches,  each  for  a  diiferent  HC  environment. 

Two  static  approaches  and  one  dynamic  approach  used  for  solving  the 
mapping  problems  for  different  HC  environments  are  discussed.  The  first 
approach  decides  the  subtask  to  machine  assignments,  orders  the  execution 
of  the  subtasks  assigned  to  each  machine,  and  schedules  the  data  transfers 
among  subtasks  [58].  The  characteristics  of  this  approach  include:  separation 
of  the  matching  and  the  scheduling  representations,  independence  of  the  chro¬ 
mosome  structure  from  the  details  of  the  communication  subsystem,  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  overlap  among  all  computations  and  communications  that  obey 
subtask  precedence  constraints.  The  computation  and  communication  over¬ 
lap  is  limited  only  by  inter-subtask  data  dependencies  and  machine/network 
availability.  This  genetic-algorithm-based  approach  can  be  applied  to  per¬ 
forming  the  mapping  in  a  variety  of  HC  systems.  It  is  applicable  to  the  static 
mapping  of  production  jobs  and  can  be  readily  used  to  collectively  schedule 
a  set  of  tasks  that  axe  decomposed  into  subtasks. 

The  second  approach  focuses  on  a  particular  application  domain  (iterative 
automatic  target  recognition  (ATR)  tasks)  and  an  associated  specific  class  of 
dedicated  heterogeneous  parallel  hardware  platforms.  For  the  computational 
environment  considered,  a  methodology  for  real-time,  on-line,  input-data  de¬ 
pendent  remapping  of  the  application  subtasks  to  the  processors  (machines) 
in  the  heterogeneous  parallel  hardware  platform  using  a  previously  stored  off¬ 
line,  statically  determined,  mapping  is  presented  [8,  34,  35].  The  operating 
system  makes  a  heuristic-based  decision  during  the  execution  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  whether  to  perform  a  remapping  based  on  information  generated  by  the 
application  from  its  input  data.  If  the  decision  is  to  remap,  the  operating 
system  selects  a  previously  determined  and  stored  genetic- algorithm-based 
mapping  that  is  appropriate  for  the  given  state  of  the  application  (e.g.,  the 
number  of  objects  it  is  currently  tracking). 

The  third  approach  examines  the  mapping  of  meta-tasks  to  machines  in 
an  HC  suite.  It  is  assumed  in  this  approach  that  each  machine  executes  a 
single  task  at  a  time,  in  the  order  in  which  the  tasks  arrive,  and  there  are 
no  dependencies  among  the  tasks.  Because  of  these  assumptions,  scheduling 
is  simplified  and  the  resulting  solutions  of  the  mapping  heuristics  focus  more 
on  finding  an  efficient  matching  of  tasks  to  machines.  Eleven  different  static 
mapping  heuristics  from  the  literature  were  implemented  and  compared  by 
simulation  studies  under  one  set  of  common  assumptions  [6].  One  of  these 
heuristics  was  a  genetic  algorithm,  providing  insight  into  the  relative  perfor¬ 
mance  of  genetic  algorithms  to  other  mapping  techniques. 
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The  organization  of  this  chapter  is  as  follows.  The  details  of  the  problem 
and  assumptions  made  for  each  of  the  approaches  are  presented  in  Section 
1.2.  Section  1.3  briefly  describes  the  basic  steps  of  any  genetic  algorithm. 
In  Section  1.4,  a  summary  of  the  results  from  the  static  subtask  mapping 
approach  is  presented  [58].  Section  1.5  discusses  results  obtained  from  the 
on-line  use  of  off-line  derived  mappings  approach  [8,  34].  Finally,  Section  1.6 
details  experiences  from  implementing  the  static  meta-task  mapping  approach 
[6]. 

The  research  reported  in  this  chapter  was  supported  in  part  by  the 
DARPA/ITO  Quorum  Program  project  called  MSHN  (Management  System 
for  Heterogeneous  Networks)  [26].  MSHN  is  a  collaborative  research  effort 
among  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  NOEMIX,  Purdue  University,  and 
the  University  of  Southern  California.  The  technical  objective  of  the  MSHN 
project  is  to  design,  prototype,  and  refine  a  distributed  resource  management 
system  that  leverages  the  heterogeneity  of  resources  and  tasks  to  deliver  the 
requested  quality  of  service.  The  heuristics  developed  in  this  paper  or  their 
derivatives  may  be  included  in  the  MSHN  prototype. 


1.2  PROBLEM  DESCRIPTIONS 

1.2.1  Static  Matching  and  Scheduling  of  Subtasks 

There  are  many  open  research  problems  in  the  field  of  HC  [36,  46].  To  isolate 
and  focus  on  the  mapping  problem,  researchers  typically  make  assumptions 
about  other  components  of  an  overall  HC  system  (e.g.,  [45,  48]).  This  subsec¬ 
tion  considers  the  assumptions  made  in  [58]  for  the  static  mapping  of  subt asks. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  application  task  is  written  in  some  machine-inde¬ 
pendent  language  (e.g.,  [59]).  It  is  also  assumed  that  an  application  task  is 
decomposed  into  multiple  subtasks  and  the  data  dependencies  among  them 
are  known  and  are  represented  by  a  directed  acyclic  graph  (DAG).  If  inter¬ 
machine  data  transfers  are  data  dependent,  then  some  set  of  expected  data 
transfers  must  be  assumed.  The  estimated  expected  execution  time  for  each 
subtask  on  each  machine  is  assumed  to  be  known  a  priori.  Finding  the 
estimated  expected  execution  times  for  subtaisks  is  another  research  problem, 
which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Approaches  based  on  task  profiling 
and  analytical  benchmarking  are  surveyed  in  [32,  46,  47].  The  HC  system 
is  assumed  to  have  operating  system  support  for  executing  each  subtask  on 
the  machine  it  is  assigned  and  for  performing  inter-machine  data  transfers  as 
scheduled  by  this  genetic- algorithm-based  approach. 

In  the  type  of  HC  system  considered  here,  an  application  task  is  decom¬ 
posed  into  a  set  of  subtasks  5.  Define  |S|  to  be  the  number  of  subtasks  in  the 
set,  and  to  be  the  z-th  subtask,  0  <  z  <  |5|.  An  HC  environment  consists  of 
a  set  of  machines  M.  Define  |M|  to  be  the  number  of  machines  and  mj  to  be 
the  j-th  machine,  0  <  i  <  |M|.  The  global  data  items  (gdis) ,  i.e.,  data  items 
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that  need  to  be  transferred  between  subtaisks,  form  a  set  G.  Define  |G|  to  be 
the  number  of  items  and  gdi^  to  be  the  k-ih  global  data  item,  0  <  IGj. 

It  is  assumed  that  for  each  global  data  item  there  is  a  single  subtask  that 
produces  it  (producer)  and  there  are  some  subtasks  that  need  this  data  item 
(consumers) .  Hence,  the  task  is  represented  by  a  single-producer  directed 
acyclic  graph  (SPDAG).  Each  edge  goes  from  a  producer  to  a  consumer  and 
is  labeled  by  the  global  data  item  that  is  transferred  over  it.  Figure  1.1  shows 
an  example  SPDAG, 

The  following  further  assumptions  are  made  for  the  static  subtask  mapping 
problem.  One  is  the  exclusive  use  of  the  HC  environment  for  the  application; 
and  that  the  genetic-algorithm-based  mapper  is  in  control  of  the  HC  machine 
suite.  Another  is  non-preemptive  subtask  execution.  Also,  all  input  data  items 
of  a  subtask  must  be  received  before  its  execution  can  begin,  and  none  of  its 
output  data  items  are  available  until  the  execution  of  this  subtask  is  finished. 
If  a  data  conditional  is  based  on  input  data,  it  is  assumed  to  be  contained 
inside  a  subtask.  A  loop  that  uses  an  input  data  item  to  determine  one  or 
both  of  its  bounds  is  also  assumed  to  be  contained  inside  a  subtask.  These 
restrictions  help  make  the  mapping  problem,  more  manageable  and  solving 
this  problem  under  these  assumptions  is  a  significant  step  toward  solving  the 
general  mapping  problem. 

For  any  static  heuristic,  it  is  assumed  that  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
expected  execution  time  for  each  subtask  on  each  machine  is  known  prior  to 
execution  and  contained  within  an  |M|  x  |5|  ETC  (expected  time  to  compute) 
matrix.  ETC (2,7)  is  the  estimated  execution  time  for  subtask  Si  on  machine 
rrij .  (These  times  are  assumed  to  include  the  time  to  move  the  executables 
and  initial  data  (not  gdis)  associated  with  subtask  s,-  to  machine  mj  when 
necessary.)  The  assumption  that  these  estimated  expected  execution  times  are 
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known  is  commonly  made  when  studying  mapping  heuristics  for  HC  systems 
(e.g.,  [23,  31,  48]), 

1.2.2  Semi-Static  Matching  and  Scheduling  of  Subtasks 

In  [7,  8],  a  detailed  design  of  an  Intelligent  Operating  System  (IQS)  is  pro¬ 
posed  for  a  particular  application  domain  in  which;  (1)  an  iterative  application 
is  to  be  mapped  onto  an  associated  specific  type  of  dedicated  heterogeneous 
parallel  hardware  platform;  and  (2)  the  execution  of  each  iteration  can  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  DAG  of  subtasks.  To  minimize  the  execution  time  of  such  an 
iterative  application  in  a  heterogeneous  parallel  computing  environment,  an 
appropriate  mapping  scheme  is  needed.  However,  when  some  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  application  subtasks  are  unknown  a  priori  and  will  change  from 
iteration  to  iteration  during  execution-time,  it  may  not  be  feasible  or  desirable 
to  use  the  same  off-line  derived  mapping  throughout  the  whole  execution  of 
the  application. 

In  such  situations,  a  semi-static  methodology  [7,  8,  35]  may  be  employed, 
that  starts  with  an  initial  mapping  but  dynamically  decides  whether  to  remap 
the  application  with  a  mapping  previously  determined  off-line.  This  is  done 
by  observing,  from  one  iteration  to  another,  the  effects  of  the  changing  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  application’s  input  data,  called  dynamic  parameters,  on 
the  application’s  execution  time.  That  is,  the  lOS  will  be  able  to  make 
a  heuristically-determined  decision  during  the  execution  of  the  application 
whether  to  perform  a  remapping  based  on  information  generated  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  from  its  input  data.  If  the  decision  is  to  remap,  the  lOS  will  be 
able  to  select  a  pre-computed  and  stored  mapping  that  is  appropriate  for  the 
given  state  of  the  application  (e.g.,  the  number  of  objects  the  ATR  system  is 
currently  tracking).  This  remapping  process  will,  in  general,  require  a  certain 
system  reconfiguration  time  for  relocating  the  data  and  program  modules. 

The  semi-static  method  differs  considerably  from  other  real-time  HC  map¬ 
ping  techniques  in  that  it  involves  the  on-line,  real-time  use  of  off-line,  precom¬ 
puted  mappings.  This  is  significant  because  it  is  possible  for  off-line  heuristics 
to  have  much  longer  execution  times  to  search  for  a  good  solution  than  what 
is  practical  for  an  on-line  heuristic.  Thus,  with  the  semi-static  method,  the 
mapping  quality  of  an  off-line,  time-consuming  heuristic  can  be  approached 
at  real-time  speeds.  As  detailed  in  Subsection  1.5.6,  the  GA  described  in 
Section  1.4  is  enhanced  to  be  used  as  an  off-line  heuristic  for  determining 
high-quality  mappings  for  on-line  use.  In  an  extensive  simulation  study,  it 
was  found  that  the  semi-static  method  is  much  more  effective  than  a  purely 
dynamic  approach. 

1.2.3  Static  Matching  and  Scheduling  for  Meta-Tasks 

This  subsection  considers  the  assumptions  made  in  [6]  for  the  static  map¬ 
ping  of  meta-tasks.  Recall  from  Section  1.1  that  a  meta-task  is  defined  as 
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a  collection  of  independent  tasks  with  no  data  dependencies  (a  given  task, 
however,  may  have  subtasks  and  dependencies  among  the  subtasks).  For  this 
case  study,  it  is  assumed  that  static  (i.e.,  off-line  or  predictive)  mapping  of 
meta-tasks  is  being  performed.  (In  some  systems,  all  tasks  and  subtasks  in  a 
meta-task,  as  defined  above,  are  referred  to  as  just  tasks.) 

It  is  also  assumed  that  each  machine  executes  a  single  task  at  a  time, 
in  the  order  in  which  the  tasks  arrived.  Because  there  are  no  dependencies 
among  the  tasks,  scheduling  is  simplified,  and  thus  the  resulting  solutions  of 
the  mapping  heuristics  focus  more  on  finding  an  efficient  matching  of  tasks 
to  machines.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  size  of  the  met  a- task  T  (number  of 
tasks  to  execute)  is  |^,  and  the  number  of  machines  in  the  HC  environment  is 
\M\,  and  both  are  static  and  known  a  priori.  Expected  task  execution  times 
are  specified  in  an  \M\x  |T|  ETC  matrix,  analogous  to  the  one  defined  in 
Subsection  1,2.1  for  subtasks.  It  is  assumed  that  the  HC  system  is  dedicated 
for  the  meta-task,  and  controlled  by  the  mapper. 


1.3  GENETIC  ALGORITHM  OVERVIEW 

Genetic  algorithms  (GAsl  are  a  useful  heuristic  approach  to  finding  near- 
optimal  solutions  in  large  search  spaces  [14,  25,  27],  There  are  a  great  variety 
of  approaches  to  GAs;  many  are  surveyed  in  [40,  49],  The  following  is  a  brief 
overview  of  GAs  to  provide  background  for  the  description  of  the  proposed 
approaches. 

The  first  step  necessary  to  employ  a  GA  is  to  encode  some  of  the  possible 
solutions  to  the  optimization  problem  as  a  set  of  strings  (chromosomes) ,  Each 
chromosome  represents  one  solution  to  the  problem,  and  a  set  of  chromosomes 
is  referred  to  as  a  population.  The  next  step  is  to  derive  an  initial  population. 
A  random  set  of  chromosomes  is  often  used  as  the  initial  population.  Some 
specified  chromosomes  can  also  be  included  as  seeds.  This  initial  population 
is  the  first  generation  from  which  the  evolution  begins. 

The  third  step  is  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  each  chromosome.  Each  chro¬ 
mosome  is  associated  with  a  fitness  value,  which  in  this  case  is  the  completion 
time  of  the  solution  (mapping)  represented  by  this  chromosome  (i.e.,  the  ex¬ 
pected  execution  time  of  the  application  task  or  meta-task  if  the  mapping 
specified  by  this  chromosome  were  used).  The  objective  of  the  GA  search 
is  to  find  a  chromosome  that  has  the  optimal  fitness  value.  The  selection 
process  is  the  next  step.  In  this  step,  each  chromosome  is  eliminated  or  dupli¬ 
cated  (one  or  more  times)  based  on  its  relative  quality.  The  population  size 
is  typically  kept  constant. 

Selection  is  followed  by  the  crossover  step.  With  some  probability,  pairs  of 
chromosomes  are  selected  from  the  current  population  and  some  of  their  cor¬ 
responding  components  are  exchanged  to  form  two  valid  chromosomes,  which 
may  or  may  not  already  be  in  the  current  population.  After  crossover,  each 
string  in  the  population  may  be  mutated  with  some  probability.  The  mutation 
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GA_matching^cheduling  { 
initial  population  generation; 
evaluation; 

while  (stopping  criteria  not  met) 
selection; 
crossover; 
mutation; 
evaluation; 

} 

output  the  best  solution  found; 


{ 


Fig.  1.2  General  procedure  for  a  genetic  algorithm,  based  on  [49], 


process  transforms  a  chromosome  into  another  valid  chromosome  that  may  or 
may  not  already  be  in  the  current  population.  The  new  population  is  then 
evaluated.  If  none  of  the  stopping  criteria  has  been  met,  the  new  population 
goes  through  another  cycle  (iteration)  of  selection,  crossover,  mutation,  and 
evaluation.  These  cycles  continue  until  one  of  the  stopping  criteria  is  met. 

In  summary,  the  following  items  must  be  determined  to  implement  a  G  A  for 
a  given  optimization  problem:  (1)  an  encoding,  (2)  an  initial  population,  (3) 
an  evaluation  using  a  particular  fitness  function,  (4)  a  selection  mechanism,  (5) 
a  crossover  mechanism,  (6)  a  mutation  mechanism,  and  (7)  a  set  of  stopping 
criteria.  The  outline  of  the  GA-based  approach  is  shown  in  Figure  1.2,  Details 
of  three  GA-based  approaches  will  be  iscussed  in  the  following  sections. 


1.4  STATIC  MATCHING  AND  SCHEDULING  OF  SUBTASKS 

1.4.1  Introduction 

This  section  discusses  the  GA-baised  approach  found  in  [58]  for  the  static  map¬ 
ping  of  subtasks.  This  section  presents  the  details  about  the  chromosome  rep¬ 
resentation  used,  how  population  generation  was  performed,  the  mutation  and 
crossover  operators  used,  and  comparisons  with  nonevolutionary  approaches. 

1.4.2  Chromosome  Representation 

In  this  GA-based  approach,  each  chromosome  consists  of  two  parts:  the 
matching  string  and  the  scheduling  string.  Let  mat  be  the  matching  string, 
which  is  a  vector  of  length  \S\,  such  that  mat(f)  =  m^,  where  0  <  i  <  15|  and 
0  <  j  <  |M|,  i.e.,  subtask  Si  is  assigned  to  machine  rrij. 
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mat^  ss^  mat2  SS2 


Fig.  1.3  Two  chromosomes  from  the  SPDAG  in  Figure  1.1* 


The  scheduling  string  is  a  topological  sort  [12]  of  the  SPDAG,  i.e.,  a  total 
ordering  of  the  nodes  (subtasks)  in  the  SPDAG  that  obeys  the  precedence 
constraints.  Define  ss  to  be  the  scheduling  string,  which  is  a  vector  of  length 
|5|,  such  that  ss(k)—  s,*,  where  0  <i,k  <  |5|,  and  each  s,-  appears  only  once 
in  the  vector,  i.e.,  subtask  s,-  is  the  k-th  subtask  in  the  scheduling  string. 
Because  it  is  a  topological  sort,  if  ss{k)  is  a  consumer  of  a  global  data  item 
produced  by  ss(J),  then  j  <  k.  The  scheduling  string  gives  an  ordering  of  the 
subtasks  that  is  used  by  the  evaluation  step. 

Then  in  this  GA-based  approach,  a  chromosome  is  represented  by  a  two¬ 
tuple  [mat,ss].  Thus,  a  chromosome  represents  the  subtask-to-machine  as¬ 
signments  (matching)  and  the  execution  ordering  of  the  subtasks  assigned  to 
the  same  maxrhine.  The  scheduling  of  the  global  data  item  transfers  and  the 
relative  ordering  of  subtasks  assigned  to  different  machines  are  determined  by 
the  evaluation  step.  Figure  1.3  illustrates  two  different  chromosomes  for  the 
SPDAG  in  Figure  1.1,  for  |5l  =  6,  \M\  =  3,  and  \G\  =  5. 
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1.4.3  Initial  Population  Generation 

In  the  initial  population  generation  step,  a  predefined  number  of  chromo¬ 
somes  are  generated,  the  collection  of  which  forms  the  initial  population. 
When  generating  a  chromosome,  a  new  matching  string  is  obtained  by  ran¬ 
domly  assigning  each  subtask  to  a  machine.  To  form  a  scheduling  string,  the 
SPDAG  is  first  topologically  sorted  to  form  a  basis  scheduling  string.  Then, 
for  each  chromosome  in  the  initial  population,  this  basis  string  is  mutated 
a  random  number  of  times  (between  one  and  the  number  of  subtasks)  using 
the  scheduling  string  mutation  operator  to  generate  the  ss  vector  (which  is  a 
valid  topological  sort  of  the  given  SPDAG).  Furthermore,  it  is  common  in  GA 
applications  to  incorporate  solutions  from  some  non-evolutionary  heuristics 
into  the  initial  population,  which  may  reduce  the  time  needed  for  finding  a 
satisfactory  solution  [14].  In  this  GA-based  approach,  along  with  those  chro¬ 
mosomes  representing  randomly  generated  solutions,  the  initial  population 
also  includes  a  seed  chromosome  that  represents  the  solution  from  a  non- 
evolutionary  baseline  heuristic  (see  Subsection  1.4.8). 

Each  newly  generated  chromosome  is  checked  against  those  previously  gen¬ 
erated.  If  a  new  chromosome  is  identical  to  any  of  the  existing  ones,  it  is  dis¬ 
carded  and  the  process  of  chromosome  generation  is  repeated  until  a  unique 
new  chromosome  is  obtained. 

1.4.4  Selection 

In  this  step,  the  chromosomes  in  the  population  are  first  ordered  (ranked) 
by  their  fitness  values  from  the  best  to  the  worst.  Those  having  the  same 
fitness  value  are  ranked  arbitrarily  among  themselves.  Then  a  rank-based 
roulette  wheel  selection  scheme  is  used  to  implement  the  selection  step  [27, 49]. 
In  the  rank-based  selection  scheme,  eax:h  chromosome  is  allocated  a  sector 
on  a  roulette  wheel.  Let  P  denote  the  population  size  and  Ai  denote  the 
angle  of  the  sector  allocated  to  the  i-th  ranked  chromosome.  The  0-th  ranked 
chromosome  is  the  fittest  and  has  the  sector  with  the  largest  angle  Aq  ;  whereas 
the  {P  —  l)-th  ranked  chromosome  is  the  least  fit  and  has  the  sector  with  the 
smallest  angle  Ap^i.  The  ratio  of  the  sector  angles  betw'een  two  adjacently 
ranked  chromosomes  is  a  constant  R  =  Af/Af+i,  where  0  <  f  <  P  —  1.  If 
the  360  degrees  of  the  wheel  are  normalized  to  one,  then  Ai  =  x 

(1  -  R)/{1  “  R^)  where  P  >  1,  0  <  z  <  P,  and  0  <  A,-  <  1. 

The  selection  step  generates  P  random  numbers,  ranging  from  zero  to  one. 
Each  number  falls  in  a  sector  on  the  roulette  wheel  and  a  copy  of  the  owner 
chromosome  of  this  sector  is  included  in  the  next  generation.  Because  a  better 
solution  has  a  larger  sector  angle  than  that  of  a  worse  solution,  there  is  a  higher 
probability  that  one  or  more  copies  of  this  better  solution  will  be  included  in 
the  next  generation.  In  this  way,  the  population  for  the  next  generation  is 
determined.  Thus,  the  population  size  is  always  P,  and  it  is  possible  to  have 
multiple  copies  of  the  same  chromosome. 
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SS^  SS2  SS^  SS2 


This  G A- based  approach  also  incorporates  elitism  [41].  At  the  end  of  each 
iteration,  the  best  chromosome  is  always  compared  with  the  previous  best 
(elite)  chromosome,  a  copy  of  which  is  stored  separately  from  the  population. 
If  the  best  chromosome  is  better  than  the  elite  chromosome,  a  copy  of  it  be¬ 
comes  the  elite  chromosome.  If  the  best  chromosome  is  not  as  good  as  the  elite 
chromosome,  a  copy  of  the  elite  chromosome  replaces  the  worst  chromosome 
in  the  population.  Elitism  is  important  because  it  guarantees  that  the  quality 
of  the  best  solutions  found  over  generations  is  monotonically  nondecreasing. 

1.4.5  Crossover  Operators 

The  crossover  operator  selects  a  random  number  of  pairs  of  scheduling  strings, 
where  every  string  has  an  equal  probability  of  being  selected.  For  each  pair,  it 
randomly  generates  a  cut-off  point,  which  divides  the  scheduling  strings  of  the 
pair  into  top  and  bottom  parts.  Then,  the  subtasks  in  each  bottom  part  are 
reordered.  The  new  ordering  of  the  subtasks  in  one  bottom  part  is  the  relative 
positions  of  these  subtasks  in  the  other  original  scheduling  string  in  the  pair, 
thus  guaranteeing  that  the  newly  generated  scheduling  strings  (which  replace 
the  originals)  are  valid  schedules.  Figure  1.4  demonstrates  such  a  scheduling 
string  crossover  process. 

The  crossover  operator  selects  a  random  number  of  pairs  of  matching 
strings,  where  every  string  has  an  equal  probability  of  being  selected.  For  each 
pair,  it  randomly  generates  a  cut-off  point  to  divide  both  matching  strings  of 
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Fig.  1.5  A  scheduling  string  mutation  example.  Only  edges  to  and  from  the  victim 
subtask  Sv  are  shown.  Before  the  mutation,  Sy  is  between  and  Sc-  After  the 
mutation,  it  is  moved  to  between  Sa  and 


the  pair  into  two  pajts.  Then  the  machine  assignments  of  the  bottom  parts 
are  exchanged,  and  the  new  strings  replace  the  originals. 

1.4.6  Mutation  Operators 

The  scheduling  string  mutation  operator  selects  a  random  number  of  schedul¬ 
ing  strings,  where  every  string  has  an  equal  probability  of  being  selected.  Then 
for  each  chosen  scheduling  string,  it  randomly  selects  a  victim  subtask.  The 
valid  range  of  the  victim  subtask  is  the  set  of  the  positions  in  the  scheduling 
string  at  which  this  victim  subtask  can  be  placed  without  violating  any  data 
dependency  constraints.  Specifically,  the  valid  range  is  after  all  source  sub¬ 
tasks  of  the  victim  subtask  and  before  any  destination  subtask  of  the  victim 
subtask.  After  a  victim  subtask  is  chosen,  it  is  moved  randomly  to  another 
position  in  the  scheduling  string  within  its  valid  range.  The  new  string  re¬ 
places  the  original.  Figure  1.5  shows  an  example  of  this  mutation  process.  For 
the  matching  string  mutation  operator,  every  matching  string  has  an  equal 
probability  of  having  one  of  its  subtasks  assigned  to  a  different,  randomly 
selected,  machine. 
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1.4.7  Evaluation 

The  final  step  of  an  iteration  of  a  GA  is  the  evaluation  of  each  chromosome 
to  determine  its  fitness  value.  In  this  GA-based  approach,  the  chromosome 
structure  is  independent  of  any  particular  communication  subsystem.  Only 
the  evaluation  step  needs  the  communication  characteristics  of  the  given  HC 
system  to  schedule  the  data  transfers. 

To  test  the  effectiveness  of  this  GA-based  approach,  an  example  commu¬ 
nication  system  modeled  after  a  HiPPI  LAN  with  a  central  crossbar  switch 
[28,  53]  is  assumed  to  connect  a  suite  of  machines.  Each  machine  in  the  HC 
suite  has  one  input  data  link  and  one  output  data  link.  All  these  links  are  con¬ 
nected  to  a  central  crossbar  switch.  If  a  subtask  needs  a  global  data  item  that 
is  produced  or  consumed  earlier  by  a  different  subtask  on  the  same  machine, 
the  communication  time  for  this  item  is  zero.  Otherwise,  the  communication 
time  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  size  of  the  global  data  item  by  the  smaller 
bandwidth  of  the  output  link  of  the  source  machine  and  the  input  link  of  the 
destination  machine.  In  this  research,  it  is  assumed  that  for  a  given  machine, 
the  bandwidths  of  the  input  link  and  the  output  link  are  equal  to  each  other. 
It  is  also  assumed  that  the  crossbar  switch  has  a  higher  bandwidth  than  that 
of  each  link.  The  communication  latency  between  any  pair  of  machines  is 
assumed  to  be  the  same.  Data  transfers  are  neither  preemptive  nor  multi¬ 
plexed.  Once  a  data  transfer  path  is  established,  it  cannot  be  relinquished 
until  the  data  item  (i.e.,  some  gdik)  scheduled  to  be  transferred  over  this  path 
is  received  by  the  destination  machine.  Multiple  data  transfers  over  the  same 
path  must  be  serialized. 

In  the  evaluation  step,  for  each  chromosome  the  final  order  of  execution 
of  the  subtasks  and  the  inter-machine  data  transfers  are  determined.  The 
evaluation  procedure  considers  the  subtasks  in  the  order  they  appear  on  the 
scheduling  string.  Subtasks  assigned  to  the  same  machine  are  executed  exactly 
in  the  order  specified  by  the  scheduling  string.  For  subtasks  assigned  to 
different  machines,  the  actual  execution  order  may  deviate  from  that  specified 
by  the  scheduling  string  due  to  factors  such  as  input-data  availability  and 
machine  availability.  This  is  explained  below. 

Before  a  subtask  can  be  scheduled,  all  of  its  input  global  data  items  must 
be  received.  For  each  subtask,  its  input  data  items  are  considered  by  the 
evaluation  procedure  in  the  order  of  their  producers’  relative  positions  in  the 
scheduling  string.  In  Figure  1.6,  a  simple  example  is  shown  to  illustrate  the 
evaluation  for  a  given  chromosome.  In  this  example  (as  well  as  some  others 
given  later),  because  there  are  only  two  machines,  the  source  and  destination 
machines  for  the  gdi  transfers  are  implicit. 

When  a  subtask  to  be  scheduled  has  multiple  input  gdis  that  have  not 
been  received,  the  global  data  item  whose  producer  subtask  is  listed  earliest 
in  the  scheduling  string  is  considered  first.  The  reason  for  this  ordering  is  to 
attempt  to  better  utilize  the  overlap  of  subtask  executions  and  inter-machine 
data  communications.  The  following  example  illustrates  this  idea.  Let  ss(0) 
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Fig.  1.6  A  very  simple  example  showing  the  evaluation  step:  (a)  the  chromosome; 
(b)  the  subtask  execution  ordering  on  each  machine  given  by  (a);  (c)  the  estimated 
subtask  execution  times;  (d)  the  gdi  inter-machine  transfer  times  (transfers  between 
subtasks  assigned  to  the  same  machine  take  zero  time);  and  (e)  the  subtzisk  execution 
and  data  transfer  timings,  where  the  completion  time  for  this  chromosome  is  16. 
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Fig.  1-7  An  example  scheduling  string  with  two  possible  matching  strings:  (a)  the 
example  scheduling  string;  (b)  the  situation  when  the  source  subtasks  of  the  input 
gdis  are  assigned  to  the  same  machine;  (c)  the  situation  when  the  source  subtasks  of 
the  input  gdis  are  assigned  to  different  machines. 


=  So,  ss(l)  =  5i,  and  ss(2)  =  S2,  as  shown  in  Figure  1.7(a).  Let  S2  need  two 
gdis,  gdio  and  gdii,  from  sq  and  si,  respectively.  Depending  on  the  subtask  to 
machine  assignments,  the  data  transfers  of  gdio  and  gdii  could  be  either  local, 
i.e.,  within  a  machine,  or  across  machines.  If  at  least  one  data  transfer  is  local, 
then  the  scheduling  is  trivial  because  it  is  assumed  that  local  transfers  within 
a  machine  take  negligible  time.  However,  there  exist  two  situations  where 
both  data  transfers  are  across  machines  so  that  they  need  to  be  ordered. 

Situation  1:  Let  so  and  $i  be  assigned  to  the  same  machine  mo  and  S2  be 
assigned  to  another  machine  mi,  as  shown  in  Figure  1.7(b).  In  this  situation, 
because  sq  is  to  be  executed  before  si ,  gdio  is  available  before  gdii  becomes 
available  on  machine  mo.  Thus,  it  is  better  to  consider  the  gdio-transfer  before 
the  gdii -transfer. 

Situation  2:  Let  the  three  subtasks  so,  Si,  and  S2  be  assigned  to  three  dif¬ 
ferent  machines  mo,  mi,  and  m2,  as  shown  in  Figure  1.7(c).  In  this  situation, 
if  there  is  a  data  dependency  from  so  to  si,  then  so  finishes  its  execution  be¬ 
fore  Si  could  start.  Therefore,  gdio  is  available  before  gdii  becomes  available. 
Hence,  it  is  better  to  consider  the  gdio-transfer  before  the  gdii-transfer.  If 
there  are  no  data  dependencies  from  sq  to  si,  the  gdio-transfer  can  still  be 
considered  before  the  gdii -transfer.  While  this  may  not  be  necessary  in  this 
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case,  it  is  reasonable  to  do  because  there  may  be  some  other  chromosome (s) 
that  have  ss(0)  =  $i  and  ss(l)  =  sq.  When  such  a  chromosome  is  evalu¬ 
ated,  the  gdii-transfer  will  be  considered  before  the  gdio-transfer.  Therefore, 
it  is  possible  for  all  input  gdi  scheduling  orderings  for  gdio  and  gdii  to  be 
examined. 

Data  forwarding  is  another  important  feature  of  this  evaluation  process. 
For  each  input  data  item  to  be  considered,  the  evaluation  process  chooses 
the  source  subtask  from  among  the  producer  of  this  data  item  and  all  the 
consumers  that  have  received  this  data  item.  These  consumers  are  forwarders 
[51].  The  one  (either  the  producer  or  a  forwarder)  from  which  the  destination 
subtask  will  receive  the  data  item  at  the  earliest  possible  time  is  chosen. 

After  the  source  subtask  is  chosen,  the  data  transfer  for  the  input  data 
item  is  scheduled.  A  transfer  starts  at  the  earliest  point  in  time  when  the 
path  from  the  source  machine  to  the  destination  machine  is  free  for  a  period 
that  is  at  least  equal  to  the  needed  transfer  time.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that,  for 
example,  gdii  is  considered  before  gdi2,  but  gdi2  is  transferred  before  gdii. 
This  is  referred  to  as  out-of-order  scheduling  of  data  transfers  because  the 
data  transfers  do  not  occur  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  considered  (i.e.,  the 
in-order  schedule).  This  (possibly)  out-of-order  scheduling  of  the  input  item 
data  transfers  utilizes  previously  idle  band  widths  of  the  communication  links, 
and  thus  could  make  some  input  data  items  available  to  some  subtasks  earlier 
than  the  in-order  scheduling.  As  a  result,  some  subtasks  could  staxt  their 
execution  earlier,  which  would  in  turn  decrease  the  overall  task  completion 
time.  Figures  1.8  and  1.9  show  the  in-order  scheduling  and  the  out-of-order 
scheduling  for  the  same  chromosome,  respectively.  In  the  in-order  scheduling, 
the  transfer  of  gdii  is  scheduled  before  the  transfer  of  gdi2  because  subtask 
S2’s  input  data  transfers  are  considered  before  those  of  subtask  S3.  In  this 
example,  the  out-of-order  schedule  does  decrease  the  total  execution  time  of 
the  given  task. 

When  two  chromosomes  have  different  matching  strings,  they  are  different 
solutions  because  the  subtask-to-machine  assignments  are  different.  However, 
two  chromosomes  that  have  the  same  matching  string  but  different  scheduling 
strings  may  or  may  not  represent  the  same  solution.  This  is  because  the 
scheduling  string  information  is  used  in  two  cases:  (1)  for  scheduling  subtasks 
that  have  been  assigned  to  the  same  machine  and  (2)  for  examining  data 
transfers.  Two  different  scheduling  strings  could  result  in  the  same  ordering 
for  (1)  and  (2). 

After  a  chromosome  is  evaluated,  it  is  associated  with  a  fitness  value,  which 
is  the  time  when  the  last  subtask  finishes  its  execution.  That  is,  the  fitness 
value  of  a  chromosome  is  the  overall  execution  time  of  the  task,  given  the 
mapping  decision  specified  by  this  chromosome  and  by  the  evaluation  process. 

In  summary,  this  evaluation  mechanism  considers  subtasks  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  scheduling  string.  For  a  subteisk  that  requires  some 
gdis  from  other  machines,  the  gdi-transfer  whose  producer  subtask  appears 
earliest  in  the  scheduling  string  is  examined  first.  When  scheduling  a  gdi- 
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Fig.  1 .8  An  example  showing  the  in-order  scheduling  of  a  chromosome:  (a)  the  chro¬ 
mosome;  (b)  the  subtask  execution  ordering  on  each  machine;  (c)  the  estimated  subtask 
execution  times;  (d)  the  gdi  transfer  times  (transfers  between  subtasks  assigned  to  the 
same  machine  take  zero  time);  and  (e)  the  subtask  execution  and  data  transfer  timings 
using  in-order  transfers  (the  gdii -transfer  occurs  before  the  gdi2-transfer),  where  the 
completion  time  is  17, 
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Fig.  1.9  An  extimple  showing  the  the  out-of-order  scheduling,  where  the  chromo¬ 
some  and  other  statistics  are  the  Scune  as  in  Figure  1.8.  The  completion  time  is  14. 


transfer,  both  the  producing  and  the  forwarding  subtasks  are  considered  as 
possible  sources.  The  source  subtask  that  lets  this  consumer  subtask  receive 
this  gdi  at  the  earliest  possible  time  is  chosen  to  send  the  gdi.  The  out-of-order 
scheduling  of  the  gdi  transfers  over  a  path  could  further  reduce  the  completion 
time  of  the  application. 

1.4.8  Experimental  Results 

To  measure  the  performance  of  this  GA-based  approach,  randomly  generated 
scenarios  were  used,  where  each  scenario  corresponded  to  an  SPDAG,  the 
associated  subtask  execution  times,  the  sizes  of  the  associated  global  data 
items,  and  the  communication  link  bandwidths  of  the  machines.  The  scenarios 
were  generated  for  different  numbers  of  subtasks  and  different  numbers  of 
machines,  as  specified  below'.  The  estimated  expected  execution  time  for  each 
subtask  on  each  machine,  the  number  of  global  data  items,  the  size  of  each 
global  data  item,  and  the  bandwidth  of  each  input  link  of  each  machine  were 
randomly  generated  with  uniform  probability  over  some  predefined  ranges. 
For  each  machine,  the  bandwidth  of  the  output  link  is  made  equal  to  that  of 
the  input  link.  The  producer  and  consumers  of  each  global  data  item  were 
also  generated  randomly.  The  scenario  generation  used  a  [Gj  x  |5|  dependency 
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matrix  to  guarantee  that  the  precedence  constraints  from  data  dependencies 
were  acyclic. 

These  randomly  generated  scenarios  were  used  for  three  reasons:  (1)  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain  data  that  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  approach 
over  a  broad  range  of  conditions,  (2)  a  generally  accepted  set  of  HC  benchmark 
tasks  does  not  exist,  and  (3)  it  is  not  clear  what  charax:teristics  a  “typical” 
HC  task  would  exhibit  [56].  Determining  a  representative  set  of  HC  task 
benchmarks  remains  a  challenge  for  the  scientific  community  in  this  research 
area. 

In  this  work,  small-scale  and  larger  scenarios  were  used  to  quantify  the 
performance  of  this  GA-based  approach.  The  scenarios  were  grouped  into 
three  categories,  namely  tasks  with  light,  moderate,  and  heavy  communication 
loads.  A  lightly  communicating  task  has  its  number  of  global  data  items  in 
the  range  of  0  <  \G\  <  (1/3)15|;  a  moderately  communicating  task  has  its 
number  of  global  data  items  in  the  range  of  (1/3)|5|  <  \G\  <  (2/3)|S|;  and 
a  heavily  communicating  task  has  its  number  of  global  data  items  in  the 
range  of  {2/Z)\S\  <  \G\  <  |S1.  The  ranges  of  the  global  data  item  sizes 
and  the  estimated  subtask  execution  times  were  both  from  1  to  1,000.  For 
these  scenarios,  the  band  widths  of  the  input  and  output  links  were  randomly 
generated,  ranging  from  0.5  to  1.5.  Hence,  the  communication  times  in  these 
scenarios  were  source  and  destination  machine  dependent. 

The  probability  of  crossover  was  the  same  for  the  matching  string  and  the 
scheduling  string.  The  probability  of  mutation  was  also  the  same  for  the 
matching  string  and  the  scheduling  string.  The  stopping  criteria  were  (1) 
the  number  of  iterations  had  reached  1000,  (2)  the  population  had  converged 
(i.e.,  all  the  chromosomes  had  the  same  fitness  value),  or  (3)  the  currently 
best  solution  had  not  improved  over  the  last  150  iterations.  All  the  GA  runs 
discussed  in  this  section  stopped  due  to  their  best  solutions  not  improving  for 
150  iterations. 

The  GA-based  approach  was  first  applied  to  20  small-scale  scenarios  that 
involved  up  to  ten  subtasks,  three  machines,  and  seven  global  data  items. 
The  GA  runs  for  small-scale  scenarios  had  the  following  parameters.  The 
probabilities  for  scheduling  string  and  matching  string  crossovers,  were  both 
chosen  to  be  0.4,  and  scheduling  string  and  matching  string  mutations  were 
both  chosen  to  be  0.1.  The  GA  population  size,  P,  for  small-scale  scenarios 
was  chosen  to  be  50.  The  angle  ratio  of  the  sectors  on  the  roulette  wheel  for 
two  adjacently  ranked  chromosomes,  was  chosen  to  be  1  -h  1/P.  By  using 
this  simple  formula,  the  angle  ratio  between  the  slots  of  the  best  and  median 
chromosomes  for  P  =  50  (and  also  for  P  =  200  for  larger  scenarios  discussed 
later  in  this  section)  was  very  close  to  the  optimal  empirical  ratio  value  of  1.5 
in  [60]. 

The  results  from  a  small-scale  scenario  are  used  here  to  illustrate  the  search 
process.  This  scenario  had  |51  =  7,  \M\  =  3,  and  \G\  =  6.  The  SPDAG,  the 
estimated  execution  times,  and  the  transfer  times  of  the  global  data  items 
are  shown  in  Figure  1.10.  The  total  numbers  of  possible  different  matching 
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Fig.  1.10  A  small-scale  simulation  scenario:  (a)  the  SPDAG,  (b)  the  estimated 
execution  times,  and  (c)  the  transfer  times  of  the  global  data  items  from  a  given 
source  machine  to  a  given  destination  machine. 


strings  and  different  valid  scheduling  strings  (i.e.,  topological  sorts  of  the 
SPDAG)  were  3^  =  2187  and  16,  respectively.  Thus,  the  total  search  space 
had  2187  X  16  =  34992  possible  chromosomes. 

Exhaustive  searches  were  performed  to  find  the  optimal  solutions  for  the 
small-scale  scenarios.  For  each  of  the  small-scale  scenarios  that  were  con¬ 
ducted,  the  GA-based  approach  found  one  or  more  optimal  solutions  that 
had  the  same  completion  time,  verified  by  the  best  solution (s)  found  by  the 
exhaustive  search.  The  GA  search  for  a  small-scale  scenario  that  had  ten 
subtsisks,  three  machines,  and  seven  global  data  items  took  about  one  minute 
to  find  multiple  optimal  solutions  on  a  Sun  Sparc5  workstation  while  the 
exhaustive  search  took  about  eight  hours  to  find  these  optimal  solutions. 

The  performance  of  this  GA-based  approach  w'as  also  examined  using  larger 
scenarios  with  up  to  100  subtasks  and  20  machines.  These  larger  scenarios 
were  generated  using  the  same  procedure  as  for  generating  the  small  scenarios, 
except  that  the  GA  population  size  for  larger  scenarios  was  chosen  to  be  200. 

Larger  scenarios  are  intractable  problems.  It  is  currently  impractical  to 
directly  compare  the  quality  of  the  solutions  found  by  the  GA-based  apH 
proach  for  these  larger  scenarios  with  those  found  by  exhaustive  searches. 
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It  is  also  often  difficult  to  compare  the  performance  of  different  HC  task  map¬ 
ping  approaches  due  to  the  different  HC  system  models  that  are  assumed  by 
researchers  when  they  design  mapping  heuristics.  However,  the  model  used 
in  [30]  is  similar  to  the  one  being  used  in  this  research  work.  Hence,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  GA-based  approach  on  larger  scenarios  was  compared  with 
the  non-evolutionary  levelized  min- time  (LMT)  heuristic  proposed  in  [30].  (In 
Section  1.6,  a  variety  of  heuristics  are  compared  by  adapting  them  for  a  simple 
common  model.) 

The  LMT  heuristic  first  establishes  levels  of  subtasks  in  the  following  way. 
The  subtasks  that  have  no  input  global  data  items  are  at  the  highest  level. 
Each  of  the  remaining  subtasks  is  at  one  level  below  the  lowest  producer  of 
its  global  data  items.  The  subtasks  at  the  highest  level  are  to  be  considered 
first.  The  LMT  heuristic  averages  the  estimated  execution  times  for  each 
subtask  across  all  machines.  At  each  level,  a  level-average  execution  time, 
i.e.,  the  average  of  the  machine- average  execution  times  of  all  subtasks  at  this 
level,  is  also  computed.  If  there  are  some  levels  between  a  subteisk  and  its 
closest  child  subtask,  the  level-average  execution  time  of  each  middle  level  is 
subtracted  from  the  machine- average  execution  time  of  this  subtask.  The  ad¬ 
justed  machine-average  execution  times  of  the  subtasks  are  used  to  determine 
the  priorities  of  the  subtasks  within  each  level,  i.e.,  a  subtask  with  a  larger 
average  is  to  be  considered  earlier  at  its  level.  If  the  number  of  subtasks  at 
a  level  is  greater  than  the  number  of  machines  in  the  HC  suite,  the  subtasks 
with  smaller  averages  are  merged  so  that  as  a  result,  the  number  of  combined 
subtasks  at  each  level  equals  the  number  of  machines  available.  When  a  sub¬ 
task  is  being  considered,  it  is  assigned  to  the  fastest  machine  available  from 
those  machines  that  have  not  yet  been  assigned  any  subtasks  from  the  same 
level. 

Another  non-evolutionary  heuristic,  the  baseline  (BL),  was  developed  as 
part  of  this  GA  research  and  the  solution  it  found  was  incorporated  into  the 
initial  population.  Similar  to  the  LMT  heuristic,  the  baseline  heuristic  first 
establishes  levels  of  subtasks  based  upon  their  data  dependencies.  Then  all 
subtasks  are  ordered  such  that  a  subtask  at  a  higher  level  comes  before  one 
at  a  lower  level.  The  subtzisks  in  the  same  level  are  arranged  in  descending 
order  of  their  number  of  output  global  data  items  (ties  are  broken  arbitrarily) . 
The  subtasks  are  then  scheduled  as  follows.  Let  the  f-th  subtask  in  this  order 
be  where  0  <  i  <  |5|.  First,  subtask  <to  is  assigned  to  a  machine  that 
gives  the  shortest  completion  time  for  (Tq.  Then,  the  heuristic  evaluates  \M\ 
assignments  for  each  time  assigning  cri  to  a  different  machine,  with  the 
previously  decided  machine  assignment  of  o-q  left  unchanged.  The  subtask  <ti 
is  finally  aissigned  to  a  machine  that  gives  the  shortest  overall  completion  time 
for  both  ctq  and  ai .  The  baseline  heuristic  continues  to  evaluate  the  remaining 
subtasks  in  the  order  defined  above.  When  scheduling  subtask  cr^,  \M\  possible 
machine  assignments  are  evaluated,  each  time  with  the  previously  decided 
machine  assignments  of  subtasks  aj  (0  <  j  <  i)  left  unchanged.  Subtask  <Ti  is 
finally  assigned  to  a  machine  that  gives  the  shortest  overall  completion  time 
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of  subtasks  cq  through  (t,-.  The  total  number  of  evaluations  is  thus  \S\  x  |M|, 
and  only  f  subtasks  (out  of  151)  are  considered  when  performing  evaluations 
for  the  \M\  machine  assignments  for  subtasks  a,-. 

To  determine  the  best  GA  parameters  for  solving  larger  HC  mapping  prob¬ 
lems,  50  larger  scenarios  were  randomly  generated  in  each  communication 
category.  Each  of  these  scenarios  contained  50  subtasks  and  five  machines. 
For  each  scenario,  GA  runs  were  conducted  for  the  following  combinations 
of  crossover  probability  and  mutation  probability.  The  crossover  probability 
ranged  from  0.1  to  1.0  in  steps  of  0.1,  and  the  mutation  probability  ranged 
from  0.04  to  0.40  in  steps  of  0.04  and  from  0.4  to  1.0  in  steps  of  0.1.  Let  the 
relative  solution  quality  be  the  task  completion  time  of  the  solution  found  by 
the  LMT  heuristic  divided  by  that  found  by  the  approach  being  investigated. 
A  greater  value  of  the  relative  solution  quality  means  that  the  approatch  being 
investigated  finds  a  better  solution  to  the  HC  mapping  problem  (i.e.,  with  a 
shorter  overall  completion  time  for  the  application  task  represented  by  the 
SPDAG).  With  each  crossover  and  mutation  probability  pair  and  for  each 
communication  load,  the  average  relative  solution  quality  of  the  50  GA  runs, 
each  on  a  different  scenario,  was  computed. 

For  each  communication  load  category,  a  region  of  good  performance  could 
be  identified  for  a  range  of  crossover  and  mutation  probabilities.  The  regions 
of  good  performance  generally  consisted  of  moderate  to  high  crossover  prob¬ 
ability  and  low  to  moderate  mutation  probability.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  results  from  the  GA  literature,  which  show  that  crossover  is  GA’s  major 
operator  and  mutation  plays  a  secondary  role  in  GA  searches  [14,  25,  49]. 

The  crossover  and  mutation  probabilities  with  which  the  best  relative  so¬ 
lution  quality  had  been  achieved  were  used  in  each  corresponding  communi¬ 
cation  load  category.  When  mapping  real  tasks,  the  communication  load  can 
be  determined  by  computing  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  global  data  items  to 
the  number  of  subtasks.  Once  the  communication  load  category  is  known,  a 
probability  pair  from  the  corresponding  region  of  good  performance  can  be 
used. 

On  Sun  Sparc5  workstations,  for  these  larger  scenarios,  both  the  LMT 
heuristic  and  the  baseline  heuristic  took  no  more  than  one  minute  of  CPU 
time  to  execute.  The  average  CPU  execution  time  of  the  GA-based  approach 
on  these  scenarios  ranged  from  less  than  one  minute  for  the  smallest  scenarios 
(i.e.,  five  subtasks,  two  machines,  and  light  communication  load)  to  about 
three  and  one  half  hours  for  the  largest  scenarios  (i.e,  100  subtasks,  20  ma¬ 
chines,  and  heavy  communication  load).  Recall  that  it  is  assumed  that  this 
GA-based  approach  will  be  used  for  application  tasks  that  are  large  produc¬ 
tion  jobs  such  that  the  one-time  investment  of  this  high  execution  time  is 
justified. 

The  performance  of  the  GA-based  approach  was  also  compared  with  that  of 
a  random  search.  For  each  iteration  of  the  random  search,  a  chromosome  was 
randomly  generated,  this  chromosome  was  evaluated,  and  the  fitness  value  was 
compared  with  the  saved  best  fitness  value.  If  the  fitness  value  of  the  current 
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Fig.  1.11  Performance  comparisons  of  the  GA-based  approach  with  a  crossover 
probability  of  1.0  and  a  mutation  probability  of  0.2,  relative  to  the  LMT  heuristic  for 
heavily  communicating  larger  scenarios  in  (a)  a  two-machine  suite,  (b)  a  five-machine 
suite,  (c)  a  ten-machine  suite,  and  (d)  a  20-machine  suite.  The  relative  performance 
of  the  batseline  heuristic  zind  the  random  search  are  edso  shown. 


chromosome  was  better  than  the  saved  best  value,  it  became  the  saved  best 
fitness  value.  For  each  scenario,  the  random  search  iterated  for  the  same 
length  of  time  as  that  taken  by  the  GA-based  approach  on  the  same  scenario. 

Figure  1.11  shows  the  performance  comparisons  between  the  LMT  heuris¬ 
tic  and  the  GA-based  approach  for  heavily  communicating  larger  scenarios. 
The  GA-based  approach  used  a  crossover  probability  of  1.0  and  a  mutation 
probability  of  0.2.  These  values  were  the  best  performing  probabilities  over  a 
wide  range  of  combinations  examined  for  a  separate  set  of  test  scenarios.  In 
the  figure,  the  horizontal  axes  are  the  number  of  subtasks  in  log  scale.  The 
vertical  axes  are  the  relative  solution  quality  of  the  various  approaches.  Each 
point  in  the  figure  is  the  average  of  50  independent  scenarios.  The  perfor¬ 
mance  comparisons  among  the  GA-based  approach,  the  LMT  heuristic,  the 
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baseline  heuristic,  and  the  random  search  for  moderately  communicating  and 
lightly  communicating  larger  scenarios  can  be  found  in  [58]. 

In  all  cases,  the  GA-based  approach  presented  here  outperformed  the  BL 
and  LMT  heuristics  and  the  random  search.  The  improvement  of  the  GA- 
bsLsed  approach  over  the  others  showed  an  overall  trend  to  increase  as  the 
number  of  subtasks  increased.  The  exact  shape  of  the  GA-based- approach 
performance  curves  is  not  as  significant  as  the  overall  trends  because  the 
curves  are  for  a  heuristic  operating  on  randomly  generated  data,  resulting  in 
some  varied  performance  even  when  averaged  over  50  scenarios  for  each  data 
point. 


1.4.9  Summary 

A  novel  genetic- algorithm-based  approach  for  task  mapping  in  HC  environ¬ 
ments  was  presented.  This  GA-based  approach  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
HC  environments  because  it  does  not  rely  on  any  specific  communication  sub¬ 
system  model.  It  is  applicable  to  the  static  scheduling  of  production  jobs  and 
can  be  readily  used  for  scheduling  multiple  independent  tasks  (and  their  sub¬ 
tasks)  collectively.  For  small-scale  scenarios,  the  proposed  approach  found 
optimal  solutions.  For  larger  scenarios,  it  outperformed  two  non-e volutionary 
heuristics  and  a  random  search. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  this  GA-based  approach  for  HC  task  mapping 
may  be  built  upon  for  future  research.  These  include  extending  this  approach 
to  allow'  multiple  producers  for  each  of  the  global  data  items,  parallelizing  the 
GA-based  approcw:h,  developing  evaluation  procedures  for  other  communica¬ 
tion  subsystems,  and  considering  loop  and  data-conditional  constructs  that 
involve  multiple  subtasks. 


1.5  SEMI-STATIC  MATCHING  AND  SCHEDULING  OF 
SUBTASKS 

1.5.1  Overview 

In  this  section,  the  application  domain  and  HC  platform  assumed  for  the 
semi-static  approach  are  described  [7,  8].  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  enhancements  made  to  the  GA  described  in  Section  1.4  for  determining 
off-line  mappings  in  this  situation.  Finally,  Subsection  1.5.7  summarizes  the 
results  of  an  extensive  performance  study  of  a  simulated  semi-static  mapping 
system  [35]. 

1.5.2  Application  Domain:  Automatic  Target  Recognition 

One  type  of  automatic  target  recognition  (ATR)  system  takes  a  stream  of  im¬ 
ages  from  a  group  of  sensors  and  produces  a  scene  description  [54],  tracking 
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the  movement  of  possible  targets  through  the  sequence  of  images.  A  simpli¬ 
fied  example  of  an  ATR  task  can  be  found  in  [35] .  The  various  types  of  image 
processing  elements  required  in  an  ATR  system  can  be  broadly  classified  into 
three  groups:  low-level  processing  (numeric  computation),  intermediate-level 
processing  (quasi-symbolic  computation,  e.g.,  where  numeric  and  symbolic 
types  of  operations  are  used  to  describe  surfaces  and  shapes  of  objects  in  the 
scene),  and  high-level  processing  (symbolic  computation,  e.g.,  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  scene  description)  [1,  4].  Each  of  these  subtasks  may  allow  the  use 
of  multiple  processors  of  the  same  type  for  efficient  execution.  Heterogeneous 
parallel  architectures  consisting  of  multiple  copies  of  different  types  of  proces¬ 
sors  (e.g.,  SHARC  DSP  and  PowerPC  RISC  processors  [16])  are  appropriate 
computing  platforms  for  efficiently  handling  computational  tasks  with  such 
diverse  requirements. 

The  class  of  ATR  applications  considered  can  be  modeled  as  an  iterative 
execution  (one  execution  for  each  image  in  the  stream)  of  a  set  of  partially 
ordered  subtasks.  Thus,  the  ATR  task  can  be  modeled  by  a  DAG  in  which  the 
nodes  represent  subtasks  and  the  edges  represent  the  communications  among 
subtasks.  It  is  assumed  that  an  ATR  application  in  this  class  is  a  production 
job  that  is  executed  repeatedly.  Therefore,  it  is  worthwhile  to  invest  extra 
off-line  time  in  preparing  an  effective  mapping  of  the  application  onto  the 
hardware  platform  used  to  execute  it. 

1.5.3  An  Intelligent  Operating  System 

A  major  distinctive  architectural  feature  of  the  envisioned  lOS  is  the  capability 
for  the  on-line  use  of  off-line  computed  mappings  [7,  8,  35].  The  ATR  Kernel 
makes  decisions  on  how  a  given  ATR  application  task  should  be  accomplished, 
including  determining  the  partial  ordering  of  subtasks  and  which  algorithms 
could  be  used  to  accomplish  each  subtask.  The  HC  Kernel  uses  a  semi¬ 
static  method  to  decide  how  the  partially-ordered  algorithmic  suggestions 
should  be  implemented  and  mapped  onto  the  heterogeneous  parallel  platform. 
Furthermore,  the  HC  Kernel  interacts  with  the  Basic  Kernel  (the  low-level 
operating  system)  to  initiate  the  application  and  monitor  its  execution.  This 
allows  the  HC  Kernel  to  decide  at  the  end  of  each  iteration  through  the 
application  if  the  subtasks  should  be  remapped  onto  the  hardware  platform. 
Information  from  the  Algorithm  Database  and  the  Knowledge  Base  is  used  to 
support  the  ATR  and  HC  Kernels. 

The  Algorithm  Database  includes  one  or  more  implementations  of  each  al¬ 
gorithm  (e.g.,  one  for  each  processor  type).  The  Algorithm  Database  also  con¬ 
tains  the  expected  execution  time  of  each  algorithm  implementation,  typically 
specified  as  a  function  of  type  and  number  of  processors  assigned,  interproces¬ 
sor  communication  time,  and  certain  input  data  and  application  characteris¬ 
tics.  Dynamic  parameters  are  those  input  characteristics,  such  as  amount  of 
clutter,  and  application  characteristics,  such  as  number  of  located  objects  to 
be  identified,  that:  (1)  will  change  during  run  time,  (2)  can  be  computed  by 
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the  application  as  it  executes,  and  (3)  may  impact  the  execution  time  of  each 
subtask  in  the  task  graph.  This  is  an  expected  time,  rather  tham  a  definite 
time,  because  it  may  vary  depending  on  the  actual  values  of  the  input  data 
being  processed.  System  parameters,  such  as  the  number  of  each  type  of  pro¬ 
cessors  in  the  platform,  are  stored  in  the  Knowledge  Base.  The  off-line  and 
on-line  components  of  the  HC  Kernel  are  detailed  below.  For  more  details 
about  the  lOS,  the  reader  is  referred  to  [8]. 

1.5.4  Off-line  HC  Kernel  Component:  MDDG  Generator 

A  mapped  data  dependency  graph  (MDDG)  is  a  DAG  annotated  with  the 
task-to-machine  mapping.  The  HC  Kernel  MDDG  Generator,  which  is  a 
major  component  of  the  off-line  lOS,  is  responsible  for  mapping  eaich  DAG 
onto  the  heterogeneous  parallel  hardware  platform  creating  a  corresponding 
MDDG.  The  structure  of  the  HC  Kernel  MDDG  Generator  is  such  that  any  ef¬ 
fective  heuristic  could  be  employed.  For  the  iterative  ATR  application  domain, 
it  is  possible  to  use  off-line  precomputed  mappings  to  reconfigure  resources  in 
real  time. 

Because  different  sets  of  dynamic  parameter  values  can  lead  to  different 
subtask  execution  times  (e.g.,  more  objects  to  be  recognized  in  the  scene),  the 
HC  Kernel  MDDG  Generator  will,  in  general,  generate  different  mappings  for 
the  same  DAG  (corresponding  to  different  sets  of  dynamic  parameter  values) . 
It  is  assumed  that  the  ranges  of  the  dynamic  parameters  are  known.  The  space 
of  dynamic  parameters  is  partitioned  into  a  number  of  disjoint  regions,  and 
within  each  region  a  random  set  of  representative  dynamic  parameter  vectors 
are  chosen,  each  of  which  is  called  a  sample  vector.  For  each  sample  vector, 
an  off-line  mapping  heuristic  (the  enhanced  GA  described  in  Subsection  1.5.6) 
uses  the  following  information  to  create  a  mapping,  i.e.,  to  transform  a  DAG 
into  an  MDDG:  (1)  the  structure  of  the  underlying  DAG;  (2)  the  expected 
execution  time  of  each  subtask  on  a  set  of  processors  (of  the  same  type) 
assigned,  as  a  function  of  the  type  and  number  of  processors;  (3)  the  inter¬ 
subtask  data  transfers  needed,  in  terms  of  formats  and  expected  sizes  of  the 
data  items  to  be  transferred;  (4)  the  expected  time  to  send  data  from  one 
processor  to  another  as  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  data  item  to  be  transferred; 
and  (5)  the  number  of  each  type  of  processor  that  is  in  the  hardware  platform. 

The  mapping  for  each  sample  vector  is  exhaustively  evaluated  for  every 
other  sample  vector  in  the  region  by  applying  the  mapping  to  the  DAG  and 
computing  the  task  execution  time  using  that  other  sample  vector’s  dynamic 
parameter  values.  The  mapping  that  gives  the  minimum  average  execution 
time  is  chosen  as  the  representative  mapping  for  the  corresponding  region  in 
the  dynamic  parameter  spaee.  This  representative  mapping  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  average  execution  time  are  stored  in  the  off-line  mapping  table  (i.e., 
the  MDDG  Table),  which  is  a  multi-dimensional  array,  indexed  by  dynamic 
parameter  ranges.  Thus,  for  a  given  DAG,  the  MDDG  for  each  region  of  the 
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dynamic  parameter  space  is  stored  in  the  MDDG  Table  for  that  DAG,  along 
with  the  corresponding  expected  execution  time. 

1.5.5  On-line  HC  Kernel  Component:  Execution  Monitor 

The  HC  Kernel  Monitor  is  an  on-line  component  responsible  for  (1)  establish¬ 
ing  the  initial  mapping  of  the  given  application  onto  the  hardware  platform, 
and  (2)  monitoring  the  execution  of  the  application  and,  at  the  end  of  each 
iteration  through  the  corresponding  DAG,  deciding  if  and  how  the  mapping 
of  the  application  onto  the  hardware  platform  should  be  changed  based  on 
information  about  the  actual  values  of  the  dynamic  parameters.  Examples 
of  dynamic  parameters  include  the  contrast  level  of  an  image,  the  number  of 
objects  in  a  scene,  and  the  average  size  (in  pixels)  of  an  object  in  a  scene. 

The  initial  mapping  is  selected  from  the  MDDG  Table  for  that  DAG  based 
on  menu-driven  input  from  the  application  user  about  an  initial  value  to  as¬ 
sume  for  each  of  the  dynamic  parameters.  During  execution  of  the  application, 
the  HC  Kernel  Monitor  receives  updated  actual  values  of  the  dynamic  param¬ 
eters  at  the  end  of  each  iteration  through  the  corresponding  DAG.  The  HC 
Kernel  Monitor  will  use  the  most  recent  values  of  these  dynamic  parameters 
to  estimate  if  changing  the  mapping  will  reduce  the  expected  execution  time 
of  the  next  iteration  through  the  corresponding  DAG.  It  does  this  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  actual  execution  time  of  the  last  completed  iteration  with  the  sum  of 
an  estimated  time  for  reconfiguration  plus  the  expected  execution  time  from 
the  MDDG  Table  entry  for  the  region  that  includes  the  most  recent  dynamic 
parameter  values  known.  Thus,  this  decision  is  made  in  real  time  after  all 
subtasks’  implementations  for  the  current  iteration  have  finished  executing 
and  before  any  subtask  implementations  begin  to  execute  for  the  next  itera¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  desirable  to  change  the  mapping,  then  the  HC  Kernel  Monitor 
will  pass  the  MDDG  Table  entry  index  to  the  Basic  Kernel  for  use  in  the  next 
iteration.  If  not,  the  same  mapping  will  continue  to  be  used. 

1.5.6  Genetic  Algorithm  Used  for  Semi-Static  Approach 

The  genetic  algorithm  described  in  Section  1 .4  is  enhanced  for  determining  the 
off-line  mappings.  Because  each  subtask  can  be  mapped  to  multiple  processors 
of  the  same  type,  a  new  string,  called  the  allocation  string,  is  also  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  each  chromosome  in  the  enhanced  GA,  Specifically,  each  entry  i 
in  the  allocation  string  represents  the  number  of  processors  of  a  certain  type 
(specified  by  the  corresponding  entry  in  the  matching  string)  assigned  to  the 
subtask  Sj.  Typically,  multiple  subtasks  will  be  assigned  to  some  of  the  same 
processors  in  a  processor  group.  The  subtasks  are  then  executed  in  a  non- 
preemptive  manner  based  on  the  ordering  that  is  specified  by  the  scheduling 
string. 

The  initial  allocation  string  for  each  chromosome  is  generated  by  randomly 
selecting  a  value  from  1  to  Popt  (defined  in  Subsection  1.5. 7.2)  as  the  number 
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of  processors  allocated  to  each  subtask  (for  the  processor  group  type  specified 
in  the  matching  string).  The  solution  generated  by  a  fast  heuristic  is  also 
included  in  the  initial  population.  The  heuristic  used  is  a  fast  static  scheduling 
algorithm,  called  the  Earliest  Completion  Time  (ECT)  algorithm  [57],  which 
is  similar  to  the  LMT  heuristic  discussed  in  Subsection  1.4.8  and  is  described 
in  [35].  One  chromosome  with  an  allocation  string  where  each  entry  is  the 
optimal  number  of  processors  for  that  subtask  (individually)  is  also  included 
in  the  initial  population. 

The  mutation  operator  for  the  allocation  string  randomly  selects  an  entry 
in  the  string  and  locally  optimizes  it  by  changing  the  number  of  processors  to 
a  value  that  gives  the  best  total  task  execution  time.  The  crossover  operator 
for  allocation  strings  is  the  same  as  the  one  used  for  matching  strings.  The 
probability  for  mutation  and  crossover  for  ail  strings  in  the  experiments  below 
is  0.4. 

The  GA  is  executed  ten  times  for  each  sample  vector.  To  enhance  diver¬ 
sity,  only  five  of  the  ten  runs  include  a  chromosome  generated  by  the  ECT 
algorithm  in  the  initial  population. 

1.5.7  Performance  Results 

1.5.7.1  Overview  In  [34,  35],  an  extensive  performance  study  was  per¬ 
formed  on  a  simulated  HC  Kernel  implemented  using  the  enhanced  GA  as  the 
off-line  heuristic.  The  goal  of  the  study  was  to  evaluate  the  ideais  underlying 
the  particular  semi-static  method  of  on-line  use  of  off-line  derived  mappings 
described  above  (referred  to  as  On-Off  in  subsequent  sections).  Four  ap¬ 
proaches  were  compared  in  the  experiments:  (1)  the  On-Off  approach;  (2) 
the  ECT  algorithm  as  a  dynamic  scheduling  algorithm;  (3)  the  infeasible  ap¬ 
proach  of  using  the  GA  as  a  dynamic  scheduling  algorithm  (referred  to  as  GA 
On-line):  and  (4)  an  ideal  but  impossible  approach  which  uses  the  GA  on-line 
with  the  exact  (as  yet  unknown)  dynamic  parameters  for  the  iteration  to  be 
executed  next  (referred  to  as  Ideal) .  In  the  latter  two  schemes,  a  mapping 
determined  for  a  previous  iteration  is  also  included  in  the  initial  population 
of  the  current  iteration,  and  reconfiguration  times  are  ignored.  These  two 
infeasible  schemes  were  merely  used  as  references  for  comparison  to  solution 
quality  of  the  former  two  approaches. 

1.5. 7.2  System  Model  To  evaluate  the  On-Off  semi-static  mapping 
methodology,  an  example  architecture  was  chosen  [35].  It  consisted  of  four 
different  types  of  processors  with  16  processors  for  each  type  (i.e.,  total  num¬ 
ber  of  processors  in  the  HC  platform  is  64) .  The  processors  within  each  type 
are  connected  via  a  17-port  crossbar  switch,  whereas  the  four  different  type 
of  processors  are  connected  using  a  four-port  crossbar  switch.  The  execution 
time  of  a  sub  task  and  the  communication  time  between  subtasks  in  an  ap¬ 
plication  task  were  modeled  by  equations  that  are  functions  of  the  dynamic 
parameters.  Specifically,  the  simple  execution  time  expression  used  in  this 
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task  model  is  a  version  of  Amdahrs  law  extended  by  a  term  representing  the 
parallelization  overhead  (e.g.,  synchronization  and  communication).  The  se¬ 
rial  and  parallel  fractions  of  a  subtask  are  frequently  represented  using  similar 
models  (e.g.,  [9,  43]).  The  execution  time  expression  for  subtask  s,-  includes: 
(1)  three  generic  dynamic  parameters,  a,  and  7,  (2)  the  number  of  pro¬ 
cessors  used,  p,  and  (3)  three  coefficients,  a,-,  6,-,  and  c,-.  The  parallel  fraction 
and  serial  fraction  of  subtask  s,-  are  represented  by  a,- a/p  and  Cj7,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  parallelization  overhead  is  represented  by  6,j^logp.  The  relative 
speed  of  a  subtask  s,-  on  a  processor  of  type  u  is  given  by  the  heterogeneity 
factor  hfu .  The  execution  time  of  subtask  Si  is  then  given  by  the  expression: 
htu(oia/p-|-  6i/?logp-l-  Cj7).  By  differentiating  this  equation  and  equating  it 
to  zero,  the  optimal  value  of  p  [Popt)  that  leads  to  the  minimum  execution 
time  for  a  given  subtask  is  (a,* a)/ (6,)^). 

It  is  assumed  that  the  size  of  the  data  to  be  transferred  between  two  sub¬ 
tasks  Si  and  Sj  consists  of  a  fixed  portion  dii  and  a  variable  portion 
where  p  is  a  fourth  dynamic  parameter.  For~cbmmunication  between  virtual 
machines  whose  processor  types  are  u  and  v,  Suv  and  R^y  are  the  message 
start-up  time  and  the  data  transmission  rate,  respectively.  The  inter-subtask 
communication  time  Cyy  between  subtask  s*  on  a  virtual  machine  with  pro¬ 
cessors  of  type  u  and  subtask  Sj  on  a  virtual  machine  with  processors  of  type 
V  is  given  by  the  expression:  Suv  +  (c?u  + 

The  example  architecture  and  the  simplified  generic  equations  are  used  as 
input  to  the  simulated  HC  Kernel  only.  The  On-Off  method  can  be  adopted 
for  other  target  architectures  and  the  actual  time  equations  specified  by  the 
application  developer.  In  practice,  a  particular  single  dyneunic  parameter  can 
impact  any  subset  of  the  components  of  a  given  subtask’s  execution  time 
equation. 


1.5. 7.3  Workload  To  investigate  the  performance  of  the  On-Off  approach, 
randomly  generated  DAGs  containing  10,  50,  100,  or  200  nodes  were  used. 
These  DAGs  included  regularly  structured  graphs  (in-trees,  out- trees,  and 
fork-joins  [34,  35])  and  randomly  structured  DAGs.  For  each  size  and  struc¬ 
ture,  ten  different  graphs  were  generated  and,  thus,  a  total  of  160  graphs  were 
used.  The  input  to  the  simulated  on-line  module  consists  of  an  execution 
profile  that  comprises  a  certain  number  of  iterations  of  executing  the  DAG. 
Examples  of  two  randomly  generated  execution  profiles  containing  20  itera¬ 
tions  are  shown  in  Table  1.1.  In  each  profile,  the  dynamic  parameter  values 
change  from  one  iteration  to  another  within  certain  ranges  (a:  [1000-5000], 
(3:  [5-25],  7:  [100-500],  and  [20-100]).  Specifically,  the  average  percentage 
change  in  dynamic  parameter  values  in  Profile  A  and  Profile  B  are  5%  and 
40%,  respectively.  In  each  profile,  row  i  represents  the  values  of  the  dynamic 
parameters  observed  after  execution  of  the  DAG  for  iteration  i  is  finished. 
Thus,  when  execution  of  the  task  iteration  begins,  the  on-line  module  does 
not  know  the  (simulated)  actual  values  of  the  dynamic  parameters  for  that 
iteration.  The  on-line  module  has  to  determine  a  mapping  for  iteration  i 
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(a)  Profile  A  (b)  Profile  B 

Table  1.1  Execution  profiles  of  dynamic  parameters:  (a)  Profile  A  (aver¬ 
age  percentage  change  in  dynamic  parameter  values  =  5%)  and  (b)  Profile 
B  (average  percentage  change  =  40%). 


based  on  the  dynamic  parameter  values  of  iteration  f  —  1.  The  methods  for 
generating  the  DAGs  and  execution  profiles  can  be  found  in  [34,  35]. 

In  generating  the  off-line  mapping  tables,  each  dynamic  parameter  range 
is  partitioned  into  four  equal  intervals,  creating  4^  =  256  regions.  Thus,  the 
MDDG  Table  stores  256  mappings.  Ten  sample  vectors  are  randomly  chosen 
from  each  region.  Because  the  GA  for  each  sample  vector  is  performed  with 
ten  different  initial  populations,  the  GA  is  executed  256  x  10  x  10  =  25600 
times  to  build  each  MDDG  Table.  The  reconfiguration  time  is  assumed  to  be 
1000  for  these  experiments. 

1.5.7.4  Results  First  consider  the  results  of  scheduling  a  ten-node  ran¬ 
dom  task  DAG  using  the  two  execution  profiles.  The  structure  and  parameters 
of  an  example  ten-node  random  DAG  are  shown  in  Figure  1.12.  Detailed  re¬ 
sults  of  using  the  four  approaches  for  Profile  A  are  shown  in  Table  1.2.  The 
definitions  of  the  data  columns  are:  (1)  t(map[i  —  Ij):  the  task  execution  time 
of  iteration  i  using  the  mapping  chosen  at  the  end  of  iteration  f  —  1,  denoted 
by  map[z—  1];  (2)  t'(tab[2  —  Ij):  the  task  execution  time  of  the  mapping  stored 
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Fig.  1.12  (a)  An  example  of  a  ten-node  randomly  generated  task  graph;  (b)  coef¬ 

ficients  of  the  subtask  execution  time  equations;  (c)  coefficients  of  the  inter-subtask 
communication  data  equations;  (d)  heterogeneity  factors  hi^  for  the  subtask  execution 
time  equation. 


in  the  MDDG  Table,  denoted  by  tab[z—  1],  of  the  sample  vector  whose  region 
includes  the  dynamic  parameter  values  at  iteration  i  —  1;  (3)  rc:  the  reconfigu¬ 
ration  time,  if  remapping  is  performed;  (4)  f(ect[2  —  1]):  the  execution  time  of 
the  mapping,  denoted  by  ect[f  —  1],  determined  using  the  EOT  algorithm  with 
the  parameters  at  iteration  i  —  1;  (5)  f(ga[i  —  1]):  the  task  execution  time  of 
iteration  i  by  applying  the  mapping  determined  by  the  GA  using  the  dynamic 
parameter  values  from  iteration  1;  and  (6)  f(ga[i]):  the  task  execution  time 
of  iteration  i  determined  by  the  G  A  using  the  exact  dynamic  parameter  values 
for  iteration  i. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  1.2,  the  On-Off  approach  of  dynamically  us¬ 
ing  off-line  derived  mappings  resulted  in  much  smaller  total  execution  time 
(1,115,545)  compared  to  that  of  using  the  EOT  algorithm  (1,668,705) .  The  im¬ 
provement  is  approximately  33%.  The  On-Off  approach  consistently  resulted 
in  performance  that  was  comparable  to  the  infeasible  GA  On-line  scheme 
(about  2%  worse)  and  was  only  marginally  outperformed  by  the  Ideal  (but 
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i 

r(iiiap[/-11) 

On-Off 

rc 

t 

r 
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rc 

6a 

Orhiine 
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/(ect{f-1]) 

<(ga|/-1]) 

<(ga(/l) 

0 

54391 
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_ 

74516 

1000 

46228 

1 

47508 

46045 

1000 

76384 

76029 

0 

47508 

47508 

2 

47993 

47286 

0 

79227 

75866 

1000 

49095 

45280 

3 

48301 

51679 

0 

75375 

74586 

0 

50306 

45856 

4 

48921 

51679 

0 

76912 

74755 

1000 

48520 

43611 

5 

44035 

51679 

0 

74966 

71491 

1000 

53579 

40937 

6 

49121 

51679 

0 

76226 

75020 

1000 

48410 

46496 

7 

53225 

52891 

0 

79468 

77336 

1000 

51161 

47580 

8 

55303 

52891 

1000 

81944 

79878 

1000 

55447 

52809 

9 

56355 

51679 

1000 

83053 

82556 

0 

52846 

50539 

10 

63288 

63958 

0 

86042 

87381 

0 

55887 

53733 

11 

56631 

52610 

1000 

82874 

88226 

0 

58984 

51973 

12 

58025 

55142 

1000 

87122 

81860 

1000 

63183 

53733 

13 

57410 

63958 

0 

87644 

87182 

0 

57948 

54311 

14 

59774 

53073 

1000 

85449 

87898 

0 

56267 

52328 

15 

58932 

60754 

0 

86152 

87311 
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59472 

55476 

16 

55878 

58723 

0 

81710 

81883 
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55878 

55878 

17 

58200 

59774 

0 

81434 

76982 

1000 

56981 

51227 

18 

60966 

63958 

0 

88524 

81581 

1000 

56961 

54483 

19 

63071 

63958 

0 

91701 

84474 

1000 

60043 

59846 

20 

65608 

- 

“ 

95498 

93014 

- 

58528 

53842 

total 

1,115,545 

1.668,705 

1.097.004 

1,065,040 

Table  1.2  Results  for  the  ten-node  random  graph  using  Profile  A  (“total” 
below  is  the  total  task  execution  time  for  20  iterations). 


impossible)  method  (about  5%  worse).  Indeed,  one  very  interesting  obser¬ 
vation  is  that  at  some  iterations  (i.e.,  iterations  2,  3,  5,  8,  11,  12,  13,  and 
15),  the  On-Off  approach  generated  a  mapping  resulting  in  a  shorter  execu¬ 
tion  time  than  the  GA  On-line  approach.  Thus,  the  GA  On-line  approach, 
because  it  computes  a  mapping  optimized  for  the  specific  dynamic  parameter 
values  from  the  previous  iteration,  is  sometimes  not  as  robust  to  changes  in 
the  dynamic  parameter  values  as  the  region-sampling  techniques  used  by  the 
On-Off  approach. 

Figures  1.13(a)  and  (b)  show'  the  average  normalized  total  execution  times 
of  the  ECT,  On-Off,  and  GA  On-line  approaches  with  respect  to  the  Ideal 
method  for  the  randomly  structured  graphs.  The  normalized  total  execution 
time  of  each  test  case  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  execution  time  of 
a  particular  approach  (e.g.,  ECT)  by  that  of  the  Ideal  method.  Each  point 
on  the  curves  gives  the  average  value  of  ten  test  cases.  As  can  be  seen,  the 
normalized  total  execution  times  are,  in  general,  slightly  higher  for  Profile 
B  than  for  Profile  A,  The  normalized  total  execution  times  of  On-Off  and 
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Fig.  1.13  Comparison  of  normalized  total  task  execution  times  for  rzoidomly  struc¬ 
tured  graphs  with  (a)  Profile  A  and  (b)  Profile  B. 


GA  On-line  are  consistently  of  similar  values  for  all  graph  sizes.  However, 
the  EOT  approach  performed  much  worse,  especially  for  large  graphs  (sizes 
100  and  200).  An  explanation  for  this  phenomenon  is  that  because  the  EOT 
algorithm  employs  a  strictly  greedy  scheduling  method,  the  effect  of  making 
mistakes  at  early  stages  of  scheduling  can  be  propagated  to  later  stages.  The 
adverse  impact  of  such  a  greedy  approach  can  be  more  profound  for  larger 
graphs.  For  more  detailed  results,  the  reader  is  referred  to  [34,  35]. 
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1.5.8  Summary 

This  study  focused  on  a  design  of  a  semi-static  approach  for  using  genetic 
algorithm  derived  mappings  in  real  time.  For  the  computational  environment 
considered,  an  HC  Kernel  was  presented  for  making  real-time,  on-line,  input- 
data  dependent  remappings  of  the  application  subtasks  to  the  processors  in 
the  heterogeneous  parallel  hardware  platform  using  previously  stored  off-line, 
statically  determined  mappings.  In  particular,  it  was  shown  how  the  HC  Ker¬ 
nel  can  be  used  to  create  the  MDDG  Table  off-line  using  a  genetic  algorithm 
with  a  novel  dynamic  parameter  space  partitioning  and  sampling  technique, 
and  then  use  it  to  make  real-time,  on-line  decisions  and  selections  of  mappings. 
The  simulation  results  indicated  that  the  semi-static  On-Off  approach  is  ef¬ 
fective  in  that  it  consistently  outperformed  a  fast  dynamic  mapping  heuristic 
by  a  considerable  margin,  and  gave  reasonable  performance  even  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  impossible  approach  of  using  the  genetic  algorithm  on-line  with 
future  knowledge  of  the  next  iteration’s  dynamic  parameters.  The  On-Off 
approach  reviewed  here  can  also  be  used  for  other  application  domains  and 
classes  of  hardvrare  platforms  whose  characteristics  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
applications  and  platforms  considered  here. 


1.6  STATIC  MATCHING  AND  SCHEDULING  FOR 
META-TASKS 

1.6.1  Introduction 

This  study  implemented  eleven  different  static  meta-task  mapping  heuristics, 
including  two  evolutionary  approaches,  so  a  comparison  could  be  made  of 
their  performance  using  a  common  simulated  HC  environment  [6].  Subsec¬ 
tion  1.6.2  presents  information  about  how  the  ETC  matrices  were  generated. 
Descriptions  of  the  eleven  heuristics  implemented  appear  in  Subsection  1.6.3. 
Lastly,  a  sampling  of  results  from  the  experiments  are  shown  in  Subsection 
1.6.4. 


1.6.2  ETC  Matrices 

For  the  simulation  studies,  characteristics  of  the  ETC  matrices  were  varied 
in  an  attempt  to  represent  a  range  of  possible  HC  environments.  The  ETC 
matrices  used  were  generated  using  the  following  method.  Initially,  a  |T|  x  1 
baseline  column  vector,  H,  of  floating  point  values  is  created.  Let  <l>b  be  the 
upper-bound  of  the  range  of  possible  values  within  the  baseline  vector.  The 
baseline  column  vector  is  generated  by  repeatedly  selecting  a  uniform  random 
number,  xj,  6  [1,  ^f>),  and  letting  B(i)  =  xj,  for  0  <  i  <  |r|.  Next,  the  rows  of 
the  ETC  matrix  are  constructed.  Each  element  ETC(f,i)  in  row  i  of  the  ETC 
matrix  is  created  by  taking  the  baseline  value,  B{i),  and  multiplying  it  by  a 
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uniform  random  number,  which  has  an  upper-bound  of  This  new 
random  number,  is  called  a  row  multiplier.  One  row  requires 

\M\  different  row  multipliers,  0  <  j  <  |M|.  Each  row  i  of  the  ETC  matrix 
can  be  then  described  as  ETC(i,i)=  B{i)  x  xp^ ,  for  0  <  j  <  \M\,  (The 
baseline  column  itself  does  not  appear  in  the  final  ETC  matrix.)  This  process 
is  repeated  for  each  row  until  the  \M\  x  \T\  ETC  matrix  is  full.  Therefore, 
any  given  value  in  the  ETC  matrix  is  within  the  range  x  (j>r). 

To  evaluate  the  heuristics  for  different  mapping  scenarios,  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  ETC  matrix  were  varied  based  on  several  different  methods  from 
[3].  The  amount  of  variance  among  the  execution  times  of  tasks  in  the  meta¬ 
task  for  a  given  machine  is  defined  as  task  heterogeneity.  Task  heterogeneity 
was  varied  by  changing  the  upper-bound  of  the  random  numbers  within  the 
baseline  column  vector.  High  task  heterogeneity  was  represented  by  ^6  =  3000 
and  low  task  heterogeneity  by  =  100.  Machine  heterogeneity  represents  the 
variation  that  is  possible  among  the  execution  times  for  a  given  task  across  all 
the  machines.  Machine  heterogeneity  was  varied  by  changing  the  upper-bound 
of  the  random  numbers  used  to  multiply  the  baseline  values.  High  machine 
heterogeneity  values  were  generated  using  (j>r  =  1000,  while  low  machine  het¬ 
erogeneity  values  used  (j)r  =  10.  These  heterogeneous  ranges  are  based  on  one 
type  of  expected  environment  for  MSHN.  The  ranges  were  chosen  to  reflect 
the  fact  that  in  real  situations  there  is  more  variability  across  task  execution 
times  on  a  given  machine  than  the  execution  time  for  a  single  task  across 
different  machines. 

To  further  vary  the  ETC  matrix  in  an  attempt  to  capture  more  aspects 
of  realistic  mapping  situations,  different  ETC  matrix  consistencies  were  used. 
An  ETC  matrix  is  said  to  be  consistent  if  whenever  a  machine  j  executes  any 
task  i  faster  than  mctchine  Ar,  then  machine  j  executes  all  tasks  faster  than 
machine  k  [3] .  Consistent  matrices  were  generated  by  sorting  each  row  of  the 
ETC  matrix  independently.  In  contrast,  inconsistent  matrices  characterize 
the  situation  where  machine  j  is  faster  than  machine  k  for  some  tasks,  and 
slower  for  others.  These  matrices  are  left  in  the  unordered,  random  state  in 
which  they  were  generated.  Semi-consistent  matrices  are  inconsistent  matrices 
that  include  a  consistent  submatrix.  For  the  semi-consistent  matrices  used 
here,  the  row  elements  in  column  positions  {0, 2, 4, . . .}  of  row  i  are  extracted, 
sorted,  and  replaced  in  order,  while  the  row  elements  in  column  positions 
{1, 3,5, . . .}  remain  unordered.  (That  is,  the  even  columns  are  consistent  and 
the  odd  columns  are,  in  general,  inconsistent.) 

Sample  ETC  matrices  are  shown  in  Tables  1.3  and  1.4.  All  results  in  this 
study  used  ETC  matrices  that  were  of  size  |T|  =  512  tasks  by  |Af  |  =  16 
machines.  While  it  was  necessary  to  select  some  specific  parameter  values 
to  allow  implementation  of  a  simulation,  the  characteristics  and  techniques 
presented  here  are  completely  general.  Therefore,  if  these  parameter  values  do 
not  apply  to  a  specific  situation  of  interest,  researchers  may  use  other  ranges, 
distributions,  matrix  sizes,  etc. 
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machines  | 

436,735 

815,309 

891,469 

1,722,197 

1,340.988 

740,028 

1.749,673 

251,140 

t 

950,470 

933,830 

2,156,144 

2,202,018 

2,286,210 

2,779.669 

220,536 

1,769,184 

a 

453,126 

479,091 

150,324 

386,338 

401,682 

218,826 

242,699 

11,392 

s 

1,289,078 

1,400,308 

2.378.363 

2,458.087 

351,387 

925,070 

2,097,914 

1,206,158 

k 

646,129 

576,144 

1,475,908 

424,448 

576,238 

223,453 

256,804 

88,737 

s 

1,061,682 

43,439 

1.355,855 

1,736,937 

1,624,942 

2,070.705 

1,977,650 

1.066,470 

10,783 

7,453 

3.454 

23,720 

29,817 

1,143 

44,249 

5,039 

1,940,704 

1,682,338 

1,978,545 

788,342 

1,192,052 

1,022,914 

701,336 

1,052,728 

Table  1.3  Sample  8x8  excerpt  from  an  ETC  matrix  with  inconsistent, 
high  task,  high  machine  heterogeneity. 
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512 

268 

924 

494 

611 

606 

921 

209 

t 

8 

16 

23 

19 

27 

22 

19 

8 

a 

228 

238 

107 

180 

334 

88 

192 

125 

s 

345 

642 

136 

206 

559 

349 

640 

664 

k 

117 

235 

149 

71 

136 

363 

182 

359 

s 

240 

412 

259 

319 

237 

338 

178 

537 

462 

93 

574 

449 

421 

559 

487 

298 
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36 

224 

194 

176 

156 

182 

192 

Table  1.4  Sample  8x8  excerpt  from  an  ETC  matrix  with  inconsistent, 
low  task,  low  machine  heterogeneity. 


1.6.3  Description  of  Heuristics 

The  definitions  of  the  eleven  static  meta-task  mapping  heuristics  are  provided 
below.  First,  some  preliminary  terms  must  be  defined.  Machine  availability 
time,  avail (j),  is  the  earliest  time  a  machine  j  can  complete  the  execution  of 
all  the  tasks  that  previously  have  been  assigned  to  it.  The  completion  time 
for  a  new  task  i  on  machine  j  is  ct(z,  j),  is  the  machine  availability  time  plus 
the  execution  time  of  task  i  on  machine  j,  i.e.,  ct(z,  j)  =  avail(j)  -h  ETC(f,  j). 
The  performance  criterion  used  to  compare  the  results  of  the  heuristics  is  the 
maximum  value  of  ct(2,i),  for  0  <  z  <  |T|  and  0  <  j  <  |M|,  for  each  heuristic, 
also  known  as  the  makespan  [39].  Each  heuristic  is  attempting  to  minimize 
the  makespan  (i.e.,  finish  execution  of  the  meta-task  as  soon  as  possible). 

The  descriptions  below  implicitly  assume  that  the  machine  availability 
times  are  updated  after  each  task  is  mapped.  For  cases  when  tasks  can  be 
considered  in  an  arbitrary  order,  the  order  in  which  the  tasks  appeared  in  the 
ETC  matrix  was  used.  Some  of  the  heuristics  listed  below  had  to  be  modified 
from  their  original  implementation  to  better  handle  the  environment  under 
consideration. 

For  many  of  the  heuristics,  there  are  control  parameter  values  and/or  con¬ 
trol  function  specifications  that  can  be  selected  for  a  given  implementation. 
For  the  studies  here,  such  values  and  specifications  were  selected  based  on 
experimentation  and/or  information  in  the  literature.  A  more  thorough  de- 
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scription  of  each  of  the  heuristics  and  some  of  the  intuition  behind  them,  along 
with  a  listing  of  some  alternative  implementations,  can  be  found  in  [6] . 

OLB:  Opportunistic  Load  Balancing  (OLB)  assigns  each  task,  in  arbi¬ 
trary  order,  to  the  next  available  machine,  regardless  of  the  task’s  expected 
execution  time  on  that  machine  [2,  21,  22]. 

UDA:  In  contrast  to  OLB,  User-Directed  Assignment  (UDA)  assigns  each 
task,  in  arbitrary  order,  to  the  machine  with  the  best  expected  execution  time 
for  that  task,  regardless  of  that  machine’s  availability.  UDA  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  Limited  Best  Assignment  (LBA),  as  in  [2,  21].  In  general,  this 
heuristic  is  obviously  not  applicable  to  HC  environments  characterized  by 
consistent  ETC  matrices. 

Fast  Greedy:  Fast  Greedy  assigns  each  task,  in  arbitrary  order,  to  the 
machine  with  the  minimum  completion  time  for  that  task  [2] . 

Min-min:  The  Min-min  heuristic  begins  with  the  set  U_  of  all  unmapped 
tasks.  Then,  the  set  of  minimum  completion  times,  MCT  =  {  mctj  :  met,- 
=  mino<j<|M|(  ct(i,  j)  ),  for  each  i  €  U  },  is  found.  Next,  the  task  from 
U  with  the  overall  minimum  completion  time  is  selected  and  assigned  to  the 
corresponding  machine  (hence  the  name  Min-min) .  Lastly,  the  newly  mapped 
task  is  removed  from  U,  and  the  process  repeats  until  all  tasks  are  mapped 
(i.e.,  U  is  empty)  [2,  21,  29]. 

Max-min:  The  Max-min  heuristic  is  very  similar  to  Min-min.  The 
Max-min  heuristic  also  begins  with  the  set  U  of  all  unmapped  tasks.  Then, 
the  set  of  minimum  completion  times,  MCT  is  found.  Next,  the  task  from 
U  with  the  overall  maximum  completion  time  is  selected  and  assigned  to  the 
corresponding  machine  (hence  the  name  Max-min) .  Lastly,  the  newly  mapped 
task  is  removed  from  U,  and  the  process  repeats  until  all  tasks  are  mapped 
(i.e.,  U  is  empty)  [2,  21,  29]. 

Greedy:  The  Greedy  heuristic  is  literally  a  combination  of  the  Min-min 
and  Max-min  heuristics.  The  Greedy  heuristic  performs  both  of  the  Min-min 
and  Max-min  heuristics,  and  uses  the  better  solution  [2,  21]. 

GA:  The  Genetic  Algorithm  implemented  in  this  study  was  adapted  from 
[58]  (see  Section  1.4  for  a  description  of  [58])  to  be  applied  to  meta-tasks, 
and  unless  otherwise  noted,  uses  similar  values  and  techniques.  The  GA 
operates  on  a  population  of  200  chromosomes  for  a  given  met  a- task.  Each 
chromosome  is  a  |r|  x  1  vector,  where  position  i  (0  <  i  <  |T|)  represents 
task  z,  and  the  entry  in  position  i  is  the  machine  to  which  the  task  has 
been  mapped.  The  makespan  is  the  fitness  value.  The  initial  population  is 
generated  using  two  methods:  (a)  200  randomly  generated  chromosomes  from 
a  uniform  distribution,  or  (b)  one  chromosome  (seed)  that  is  the  Min-min 
solution  and  199  random  solutions  (mappings).  The  probability  of  crossover 
was  60%  and  mutation  was  40%.  The  stopping  criteria  that  usually  occurred 
in  testing  was  no  change  in  the  elite  chromosome  in  150  iterations.  Eight  GA 
runs  were  performed  (four  times  with  different  initial  populations  from  each 
method) ,  and  the  best  of  the  eight  mappings  is  used  as  the  final  solution. 
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SA:  Simulated  Annealing  (SA)  is  an  iterative  technique  that  considers 
only  one  possible  solution  (mapping)  for  each  meta-task  at  a  time.  This 
technique  uses  the  same  representation  for  a  solution  as  the  chromosome  for 
the  GA.  Mutations  of  the  current  chromosome  are  also  performed  similarly 
to  the  GA. 

The  corresponding  selection  process  for  SA  uses  a  procedure  that  prob¬ 
abilistically  allows  poorer  solutions  to  be  accepted  to  attempt  to  obtain  a 
better  search  of  the  solution  space  (e.g.,  [13,  33,  42]).  This  probability  is 
based  on  a  system  temperature  that  decreases  for  each  iteration.  As  the  sys¬ 
tem  temperature  “cools,”  it  is  more  difficult  for  currently  poorer  solutions  to 
be  accepted.  The  initial  system  temperature  is  the  makespan  of  the  initial 
(random)  mapping. 

Therefore,  the  SA  begins  with  the  current  chromosome,  mutates  it,  and 
then  uses  the  system  temperature  to  determine  whether  to  accept  or  reject 
this  new  solution.  After  eeich  mutation,  the  system  temperature  is  decreased 
by  10%.  This  represents  one  iteration  of  SA.  The  heuristic  stops  when  there 
is  no  change  in  the  makespan  of  the  solution  for  150  iterations  or  the  system 
temperature  reaches  zero. 

GSA:  The  Genetic  Simulated  Annealing  (GSA)  heuristic  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  GA  and  SA  techniques  [10,  45].  In  general,  GSA  follows  procedures 
similar  to  the  GA  outlined  above.  GSA  operates  on  a  population  of  200  chro¬ 
mosomes,  uses  a  Min-min  seed  in  four  out  of  eight  initial  populations,  and 
performs  similar  mutation  and  crossover  operations.  However,  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  process,  GSA  uses  the  SA  cooling  schedule  and  system  temperature,  and 
a  simplified  SA  decision  process  for  accepting  or  rejecting  new  chromosomes. 
GSA  also  employs  elitism  to  guarantee  that  the  best  solution  always  remains 
in  the  population. 

Tabu:  Tabu  search  is  a  solution  space  search  that  keeps  track  of  the 
regions  of  the  solution  space  that  have  already  been  searched  so  as  not  to 
repeat  a  search  near  these  areas  [15,  24].  A  solution  (mapping)  uses  the  same 
representation  as  a  chromosome  in  the  GA  approach. 

The  implementation  of  Tabu  search  used  here  begins  with  a  random  map¬ 
ping,  generated  from  a  uniform  distribution.  Starting  with  the  first  task  in 
the  mapping,  task  i  =  0,  each  possible  pair  of  tasks  is  formed,  (z,  j)  for 
0  <  i  <  |T|  —  1  and  i  <  j  <  |T|.  As  each  pair  of  tasks  is  formed,  they  po¬ 
tentially  exchange  machine  assignments.  This  constitutes  a  short  hop.  After 
each  exchange,  the  new  makespan  is  evaluated.  If  the  new  makespan  is  an  im¬ 
provement,  the  new  exchange  is  retained,  forming  a  new  mapping  (a  successful 
short  hop).  New  short  hops  are  generated  until  a  maximum  number  of  suc¬ 
cessful  hops  have  been  made  (see  next  paragraph)  or  all  combinations  of  task 
pairs  have  been  exhausted  with  no  further  improvement. 

At  this  point,  the  final  mapping  from  the  local  solution  space  search  is 
added  to  the  tabu  list.  Next,  a  new  random  mapping  is  generated,  and  it 
must  differ  from  each  mapping  in  the  tabu  list  by  at  least  half  of  the  machine 
assignments  (a  successful  long  hop).  Then  the  short  hops  are  repeated.  The 
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final  stopping  criterion  for  the  heuristic  is  a  total  of  1200  successful  hops  (short 
and  long  combined).  Then,  the  best  mapping  from  the  tabu  list  is  the  final 
answer. 

A*:  ^  has  been  applied  to  many  other  task  allocation  problems  (e.g., 
[11,  31,  42,  44]),  The  technique  used  here  is  similar  to  [11]. 

A*  is  a  tree  search  beginning  at  a  root  node  that  is  a  null  solution.  As  the 
tree  grows,  intermediate  nodes  represent  partial  solutions  (a  subset  of  tasks 
are  assigned  to  machines).  The  partial  solution  of  a  child  node  has  one  more 
task  mapped  than  the  parent  node.  Call  this  additional  task  a.  Each  parent 
node  generates  \M\  children,  one  for  each  possible  mapping  of  a.  Based  on 
experimentation  and  a  desire  to  keep  execution  time  of  the  heuristic  tractable, 
the  maximum  number  of  leaf  nodes  in  the  tree  at  any  one  time  is  limited  in 
this  study  to  Umax  =  1024. 

Each  node,  n,  has  a  cost  function,  /(n),  associated  with  it.  The  cost 
function  is  an  estimated  lower  bound  onTthe  makespan  of  the  best  solution 
that  includes  the  partial  solution  represented  by  node  n.  (The  lower  bound 
on  the  time  for  executing  the  remaining  tasks  includes  the  assumptions  that 
each  task  is  assigned  to  its  preferred  machine  and  that  all  machines  are  equally 
utilized.) 

Thus,  beginning  with  the  root,  the  node  with  the  minimum  /(n)  is  ex¬ 
panded  by  its  \M\  children,  until  Umax  leaf  nodes  are  created.  From  that 
point  on,  any  time  a  node  is  added,  the  tree  is  pruned  by  deleting  the  leaf 
node  with  the  largest  /(n).  This  process  continues  until  a  leaf  node  repre¬ 
senting  a  complete  mapping  is  reached.  Note  that  if  the  tree  is  not  pruned, 
this  method  is  equivalent  to  an  exhaustive  search. 

1.6.4  Results 

An  interactive  software  tool  has  been  developed  that  allows  simulation,  test¬ 
ing,  and  demonstration  of  the  heuristics  examined  in  Subsection  1.6.3  applied 
to  the  meta-tasks  defined  by  the  ETC  matrices  described  in  Subsection  1.6.2. 
The  software  allows  a  user  to  specify  \T\  and  \M\y  to  select  which  types  of 
ETC  matrices  to  use,  and  to  choose  which  heuristics  to  execute.  It  then  gener¬ 
ates  the  specified  ETC  matrices,  executes  the  desired  heuristics,  and  displays 
the  results,  similar  to  Figure  1.14.  The  results  discussed  in  this  section  were 
generated  using  portions  of  this  software. 

When  comparing  mapping  heuristics,  the  execution  time  of  the  heuristics 
themselves  is  an  important  consideration.  For  the  heuristics  listed,  the  exe¬ 
cution  times  varied  greatly.  The  experimental  results  discussed  below  were 
obtained  on  a  Pentium  II  400  MHz  processor  with  1GB  of  RAM.  Each  of  the 
simpler  heuristics  (OLB,  UDA,  Fast  Greedy,  and  Greedy  (which  includes  both 
Min-min  and  Max-min))  executed  in  a  few  seconds  for  one  ETC  matrix  with 
\T\  =  512  and  \M\  =  16.  For  the  same  sized  ETC  matrix,  SA  and  Tabu,  both 
of  which  manipulate  a  single  solution  during  an  iteration,  averaged  less  than 
30  seconds.  GA  and  GSA  required  approximately  60  seconds  per  matrix  be- 
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Fig.  1.14  Meta-task  mapping  results  for  512  low-heterogeneity  tasks  and  16  high- 
heterogeneity  machines  for  ETCs  that  are  (a)  consistent,  (b)  inconsistent,  and  (c) 
semi-consistent.  The  graphs  show  the  mean  and  range  over  100  trials. 
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cause  they  manipulate  entire  populations,  and  A*  required  about  20  minutes 
per  matrix. 

The  resulting  meta-task  execution  times  (makespans)  from  the  simulations 
of  sample  HC  environments  are  shown  in  Figure  1.14.  All  experimental  re¬ 
sults  represent  the  execution  time  of  a  meta-task  (defined  by  a  particular  ETC 
matrix)  based  on  the  mapping  found  by  the  heuristic  specified,  averaged  over 
100  different  ETC  matrices  of  the  same  type  (i.e.,  100  mappings).  For  each 
heuristic,  the  range  bars  show  the  minimum  and  maximum  meta-task  execu¬ 
tion  times  over  the  100  mappings  (100  ETC  matrices)  used  to  compute  the 
average  meta-task  execution  time. 

For  the  four  consistent  cases  (i.e.,  each  combination  of  high  and  low  task 
and  machine  heterogeneity),  the  UDA  algorithm  mapped  all  tasks  to  the 
same  machine,  resulting  in  the  worst  performance  by  an  order  of  magnitude 
(therefore,  UDA  is  not  included  in  Figure  1.14(a)).  GA  performed  the  best 
for  the  consistent  cases.  This  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  good  performance 
of  the  Min-min  heuristic.  The  best  GA  solution  always  came  from  one  of  the 
populations  that  had  been  seeded  with  the  Min-min  solution.  As  is  apparent 
in  the  figure,  Min-min  performed  very  well  on  its  own,  giving  the  second  best 
results.  However,  the  mutation,  crossover,  and  selection  operations  of  the  GA 
were  always  able  to  improve  on  this  solution.  GSA,  which  also  used  a  Min- 
min  seed,  did  not  always  improve  upon  the  Min-min  solution.  Because  of  the 
probabilistic  procedure  used  during  selection,  GSA  would  sometimes  accept 
poorer  intermediate  solutions.  These  poorer  intermediate  solutions  never  led 
to  better  final  solutions,  thus  GSA  gave  poorer  results  than  the  GA.  The 
performance  of  A*  was  hindered  because  the  estimates  made  by  f{n)  are  not 
as  accurate  for  consistent  cases  as  they  are  for  inconsistent  and  semi-consistent 
cases. 

These  results  suggest  that  if  the  best  overall  solution  is  desired,  the  GA 
should  be  employed.  However,  the  improvement  of  the  GA  solution  over 
the  Min-min  solution  was  never  more  than  10%.  Therefore,  the  Min-min 
heuristic  may  be  more  appropriate  in  certain  situations,  given  the  difference 
in  execution  times  of  the  two  heuristics. 

For  the  four  inconsistent  test  cases,  UDA  performs  very  well  while  the 
performance  of  OLB  degrades.  The  OLB  performance  degradation  for  the 
inconsistent  cases  can  likely  be  attributed  to  more  “unfavorable”  assignments 
occurring  as  compared  to  the  consistent  cases.  For  example,  for  the  consistent 
cases,  one  machine  executes  all  of  the  tasks  quickest,  so  more  tausks  will  be 
assigned  to  this  machine,  which  is  again  the  best  assignment  for  that  task. 
This  phenomena  is  less  likely  to  occur  for  the  inconsistent  cases  because  there 
is  no  one  “best”  machine  for  all  of  the  tasks.  In  contrast,  UDA  improves 
because  the  “best”  machines  are  distributed  across  the  set  of  machines,  thus 
task  assignments  will  be  more  evenly  distributed  among  the  set  of  machines 
avoiding  load  imbalance  (to  some  extent,  this  is  due  to  the  random  distribu¬ 
tions  used  in  the  simulation) .  Similarly,  Fast  Greedy  and  Min-min  performed 
very  well,  and  slightly  outperformed  UDA,  because  the  machines  providing 
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the  best  task  completion  times  are  more  evenly  distributed  among  the  set 
of  machines.  Min-min  was  also  better  than  Max-min  for  all  of  the  inconsis¬ 
tent  cases.  The  advantages  Min-min  gains  by  mapping  ‘‘best-cEise”  tasks  first 
outweighs  the  possible  savings  in  ‘"packing”  that  Max-min  has  by  mapping 
“worst-case”  tasks  first  [6]. 

Tabu  gave  the  second  poorest  results  for  the  inconsistent  cases,  with 
makespans  that  were  always  at  least  20%  worse  than  Max-min  (the  third 
poorest  heuristic  in  terms  of  mean  performance).  Inconsistent  matrices  gen¬ 
erated  more  successful  short  hops  than  the  associated  consistent  matrices. 
Therefore,  fewer  long  hops  were  generated  and  less  of  the  solution  spaoe  was 
searched,  resulting  in  poorer  solutions. 

GA  and  A*  had  the  best  average  makespans,  and  were  usually  within  a 
small  constant  factor  of  each  other.  GA  again  benefited  from  having  the 
Min-min  initial  mapping.  A*  did  well  because  if  the  tasks  get  more  evenly 
distributed  among  the  machines,  this  more  closely  matches  the  lower-bound 
estimates  of  f(n). 

For  semi-consistent  cases  with  high  machine  heterogeneity,  the  UDA  heuris¬ 
tic  again  gave  the  worst  results.  Intuitively,  UDA  is  suffering  from  the  same 
problem  as  in  the  consistent  cases:  at  least  half  of  all  tasks  are  getting  as¬ 
signed  to  the  same  machine.  OLB  does  poorly  for  high  machine  heterogeneity 
cases  because  worst-case  matchings  will  have  higher  execution  times  for  high 
machine  heterogeneity.  For  low  machine  heterogeneity,  the  worst-case  match¬ 
ings  have  a  much  lower  penalty.  The  best  heuristics  for  the  semi-consistent 
cases  were  Min-min  and  GA.  This  is  not  surprising  because  these  were  two 
of  the  best  heuristics  from  the  consistent  and  inconsistent  tests,  and  semi- 
consistent  matrices  are  a  combination  of  consistent  and  inconsistent  matrices. 
Min-min  was  able  to  do  well  because  it  searched  the  entire  row  for  each  task 
and  assigned  a  high  percentage  of  tasks  to  their  first  choice  machine.  GA  was 
robust  enough  to  handle  the  consistent  components  of  the  matrices,  and  did 
well  for  the  same  reason  mentioned  for  inconsistent  matrices. 

1.6.5  Summary 

The  goal  of  this  study  was  to  provide  insights  and  a  basis  for  comparison  of 
eleven  diflFerent  heuristics  for  the  mapping  of  static  meta-tasks  in  different 
HC  environments.  The  characteristics  of  the  ETC  matrices  used  as  input  for 
the  heuristics  and  the  methods  used  to  generate  them  were  specified.  The 
implementation  of  a  collection  of  eleven  heuristics  from  the  literature  was  de¬ 
scribed.  The  results  of  the  mapping  heuristics  were  discussed,  revealing  the 
best  heuristics  to  use  in  certain  environments.  For  the  situations,  implemen¬ 
tations,  and  parameter  values  used  here,  GA  was  the  best  heuristic  for  most 
cases,  followed  closely  by  Min-min,  with  A*  also  doing  well  for  inconsistent 
matrices.  The  comparisons  in  this  study  can  be  used  by  researchers  as  a 
baseline  for  evaluating  the  efficacy  of  new  techniques. 
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1.7  SUMMARY 

In  a  mixed-machine,  distributed,  heterogeneous  computing  environment,  there 
is  a  suite  of  high-performance  machines  with  different  computational  capabil¬ 
ities.  These  machines  are  interconnected  by  high-speed  links.  Such  a  suite  of 
machines  can  be  used  to  execute  a  single  application,  whose  subtasks  have  di¬ 
verse  execution  requirements,  or  to  execute  a  meta-task,  which  is  a  collection 
of  independent  tasks  with  different  computational  needs. 

For  the  single  application  case,  subtasks  are  assigned  to  and  executed  on 
the  machines  that  will  result  in  a  minimal  execution  time  for  the  overall 
task,  considering  subtask  computation  time  and  inter-machine  communica¬ 
tion  overhead.  A  genetic- algorithm- based  approach  was  described  for  match¬ 
ing  subtasks  to  machines  and  scheduling  the  execution  of  the  subtasks.  This 
approach  is  used  off-line  and  is  based  on  expected  computation  and  communi¬ 
cation  times  for  the  subtcisks.  A  dynamic-parameter-sampling-based  method 
for  using  this  approach  on-line  in  certain  application  domains  was  also  pre¬ 
sented.  This  on-line  adaptation  may  be  helpful  when  computation  and  com¬ 
munication  times  can  vary  significantly  from  the  expected  values  depending 
on  the  input  data  being  processed. 

For  the  met  a- task  case,  the  goal  is  to  match  each  task  to  a  machine  in  the 
suite  so  that  the  execution  time  for  the  entire  meta-task  is  minimized.  In 
the  situation  considered  here,  the  matching  process  occurs  off-line  and  plans 
the  machine  assignments  and  execution  schedule  for  a  meta-task  for  a  later 
time  interval  (e.g.,  a  large  set  of  production  jobs  that  will  execute  the  next 
day).  In  this  situation,  the  matching  process  can  also  be  used  to  determine 
if  a  proposed  set  of  machines  can  perform  the  meta-task  within  some  time 
limit.  The  use  of  a  genetic-algorithm-based  approach  for  this  environment 
was  discussed. 

In  summary,  much  work  has  been  done  using  genetic  algorithms  of  various 
types  to  solve  the  problem  of  matching  and  scheduling  of  tasks  and  met  a- tasks 
in  a  mixed-machine,  distributed,  heterogeneous  computing  environment.  This 
chapter  has  discussed  three  types  of  genetic  algorithms  that  have  been  studied 
to  solve  this  problem.  Each  implementation  has  particular  specifications  and 
qualifications  that  were  being  met.  In  all  cases,  the  genetic  algorithm  proved 
to  be  a  useful  method  for  solving  the  matching  and  scheduling  problem  being 
researched. 
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To  exploit  a  heterogeneous  computing  (HC)  environment,  an 
application  task  may  be  decomposed  into  subtasks  that  have 
data  dependencies.  Subtask  matching  and  scheduling  consists 
of  assigning  subtasks  to  machines,  ordering  subtask  execution 
for  each  machine,  and  ordering  intermachine  data  transfers. 
The  goal  is  to  achieve  the  minimal  completion  time  for  the 
task.  A  heuristic  approach  based  on  a  genetic  algorithm  is 
developed  to  do  matching  and  scheduling  in  HC  environments. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  matcher/scheduler  is  in  control  of  a 
dedicated  HC  suite  of  machines.  The  characteristics  of  this 
genetic'-algorithm-based  approach  include:  separation  of  the 
matching  and  the  scheduling  representations,  independence  of 
the  chromosome  structure  from  the  details  of  the  communication 
subsystem,  and  consideration  of  overlap  among  all  computations 
and  communications  that  obey  subtask  precedence  constraints. 
It  is  applicable  to  the  static  scheduling  of  production  jobs  and 
can  be  readily  used  to  coUectively  schedule  a  set  of  tasks  that  are 
decomposed  into  subtasks.  Some  parameters  and  the  selection 
scheme  of  the  genetic  algorithm  were  chosen  experimentally  to 
achieve  the  best  performance.  Extensive  simulation  tests  were 
conducted.  For  small-sized  problems  (e.g.,  a  small  number  of 
subtasks  and  a  small  number  of  machines),  exhaustive  searches 
were  used  to  verify  that  this  genetic-algorithm-based  approach 
found  the  optimal  solutions.  Simulation  results  for  larger-sized 
problems  showed  that  this  genetic-algorithm-based  approach 
outperformed  two  nonevolutionary  heuristics  and  a  random 
search.  ©  1997  Academic  Press 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Different  portions  of  an  application  task  often  require  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  computation.  In  general,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
single  machine  architecture  with  its  associated  compiler,  op¬ 
erating  system,  and  programming  tools  to  satisfy  all  the  com¬ 
putational  requirements  in  such  an  application  equally  well. 
However,  a  heterogeneous  computing  {HC)  environment  that 
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consists  of  a  heterogeneous  suite  of  machines,  high-speed  in¬ 
terconnections,  interfaces,  operating  systems,  communication 
protocols,  and  programming  environments  provides  a  variety 
of  architectural  capabilities,  which  can  be  orchestrated  to  per¬ 
form  an  application  that  has  diverse  execution  requirements 
[Fre89,  FrS93,  KhP93,  SiA96,  Sun92],  In  the  HC  environ¬ 
ment  considered  here,  an  application  task  can  be  decomposed 
into  subtasks,  where  each  subtask  is  computationally  homoge¬ 
neous  (well  suited  to  a  single  machine),  and  different  subtasks 
may  have  different  machine  architectural  requirements.  These 
subtasks  can  have  data  dependences  among  them.  Once  the 
application  task  is  decomposed  into  subtasks,  the  following 
decisions  have  to  be  made:  matching,  i.e.,  assigning  subtasks 
to  machines,  and  scheduling,  i.e.,  ordering  subtask  execution 
for  each  machine  and  ordering  intermachine  data  transfers.  In 
this  context,  the  goal  of  HC  is  to  achieve  the  minimal  com¬ 
pletion  time,  i.e.,  the  minimal  overall  execution  time  of  the 
application  task  in  the  machine  suite. 

It  is  well  known  that  such  a  matching  and  scheduling  prob¬ 
lem  is  in  general  NP-complete  [Fer89].  A  number  of  ap¬ 
proaches  to  different  aspects  of  this  problem  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  (e.g.,  [EsS94,  Fre89,  Iv095,  NaY94,  TaA95,  WaA94]). 
Different  from  the  above  approaches,  this  paper  proposes  a 
genetic-algorithm-based  approach  for  solving  Ae  problem. 

Genetic  algorithms  for  subtask  scheduling  in  a  collection  of 
homogeneous  processors  have  been  considered  (e.g.,  [AhD96, 
BeS94,  HoA94]).  Performing  matching  and  scheduling  for  a 
suite  of  heterogeneous  machines,  however,  requires  a  very 
different  genetic  algorithm  structure. 

In  [Iv095],  a  nonevolutionary  heuristic  based  on  level 
scheduling  [ChL88,  MuC69]  is  presented  to  find  a  suboptimal 
matching  and  concurrent  scheduling  decision.  That  approach 
is  compared  to  the  performance  of  the  evolutionary  genetic- 
algorithm-based  approach  proposed  in  this  paper. 

This  paper  proposes  a  genetic-algorithm-based  approach  for 
solving  the  matching  and  concurrent  scheduling  problem  in 
HC  systems.  It  decides  the  subtask  to  machine  assignments, 
orders  the  execution  of  the  subtasks  assigned  to  each  machine, 
and  schedules  the  data  transfers  among  subtasks.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  approach  include:  separation  of  the  matching 
and  the  scheduling  representations,  independence  of  the  chro- 
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mosome  structure  from  the  details  of  the  communication  sub¬ 
system,  and  consideration  of  overlap  among  all  computations 
and  communications  that  obey  subtask  precedence  constraints. 
The  computation  and  communication  overlap  is  limited  only 
by  intersubtask  data  dependencies  and  machine/network  avail¬ 
ability.  This  genetic-algorithm-based  approach  can  be  applied 
to  performing  the  matching  and  scheduling  in  a  variety  of  HC 
systems.  It  is  applicable  to  the  static  scheduling  of  production 
jobs  and  can  be  readily  used  to  collectively  schedule  a  set  of 
tasks  that  are  decomposed  into  subtasks. 

The  organization  of  this  paper  is  as  follows.  The  matching 
and  scheduling  problem  is  defined  in  Section  2.  Section  3 
briefly  describes  genetic  algorithms  and  gives  the  outline  of  the 
genetic-algorithm-based  approach.  In  Section  4,  the  proposed 
representation  of  matching  and  scheduling  decisions  within 
the  genetic  framework  is  presented.  Section  5  discusses  how 
to  generate  the  initial  population  of  possible  solutions  used  by 
the  genetic  algorithm.  The  selection  mechanism  is  discussed  in 
Section  6.  Sections  7  and  8  define  the  crossover  and  mutation 
operators,  respectively,  used  to  construct  new  generations  of 
populations.  Section  9  gives  the  method  for  evaluating  the 
quality  of  a  solution  and  the  experimental  results  are  shown  in 
Section  10.  Some  related  work  is  viewed  and  compared  with 
our  approach  in  Section  11.  Finally,  Section  12  discusses  some 
future  research  directions. 

2.  PROBLEM  DEFINITION 

There  are  many  open  research  problems  in  the  field  of  HC 
[SiA96].  To  isolate  and  focus  on  the  matching  and  scheduling 
problem,  assumptions  about  other  components  of  an  overall 
HC  system  must  be  made.  Assumptions  such  as  those  below 
are  typically  made  by  matching  and  scheduling  researchers 
(e.g.,  [ShW96,  SiY96]). 

It  is  assumed  that  the  application  task  is  written  in  some 
machine-independent  language  (e.g.,  [WeW94]).  It  is  also 
assumed  that  an  application  task  is  decomposed  into  multiple 
subtasks  and  the  data  dependencies  among  them  are  known 
and  are  represented  by  a  directed  acyclic  graph.  If  intermachine 
data  transfers  are  data  dependent,  then  some  set  of  expected 
data  transfers  must  be  assumed.  The  estimated  expected 
execution  time  for  each  subtask  on  each  machine  is  assumed 
to  be  known  a  priori.  The  assumption  of  the  availability  of 
expected  subtask  execution  time  for  each  type  of  machine  is 
typically  made  for  the  current  state-of-the-art  in  HC  systems 
when  studying  the  matching  and  scheduling  problem  (e.g., 
[Fre94,  GhY93,  ShW96,  SiY96]).  Finding  the  estimated 
expected  execution  times  for  subtasks  is  another  research 
problem,  which  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Approaches 
for  doing  this  estimation  based  on  task  profiling  and  analytical 
benchmarking  are  surveyed  in  [SiA96].  The  HC  system  is 
assumed  to  have  operating  system  support  for  executing  each 
subtask  on  the  machine  it  is  assigned  and  for  performing 
intermachine  data  transfers  as  scheduled  by  this  genetic- 
algorithm-based  approach. 

In  the  type  of  HC  system  considered  here,  an  application 
task  is  decomposed  into  a  set  of  subtasks  S.  Define  |5|  to  be  the 


number  of  subtasks  in  the  set  S  and  to  be  the  fth  subtask. 
Then  iS'  =  {s,,  0  <  z  <  |5|}.  An  HC  environment  consists  of  a 
set  of  machines  M.  Define  |A/|  to  be  the  number  of  machines 
in  the  set  M  and  ntj  to  be  die  ^h  machine.  Then  M  =  {/Wy,  0 
<j<\M[).  The  estimated  expected  execution  time  of  subtask 
Si  on  machine  nij  is  7^-,  where  0  <  z  <  |5|  and  0  <  y  <  \M\. 
The  global  data  items  [gdis\  i.e.,  data  items  that  need  to  be 
transferred  between  subtasks,  form  a  set  G.  Define  |G|  to  be 
the  number  of  items  in  the  set  G  and  gdi;^  to  be  the  M  global 
data  item.  Then  G  =  {gdi;^,  0  <  A:  <  \G\}. 

It  is  assumed  that  for  each  global  data  item,  there  is  a 
single  subtask  that  produces  it  {producer)  and  there  are  some 
subtasks  that  need  this  data  item  {consumers).  The  task  is 
represented  by  a  directed  acyclic  graph  {DAG).  Each  edge  goes 
from  a  producer  to  a  consumer  and  is  labeled  by  the  global 
data  item  that  is  transferred.  Figure  1  shows  an  example  DAG. 

The  following  further  assumptions  are  made  for  the  prob¬ 
lem.  One  is  the  exclusive  use  of  the  HC  environment  for  the 
application.  The  genetic-algorithm-based  matcher/scheduler  is 
in  control  of  the  HC  machine  suite.  Another  is  nonpreemptive 
subtask  execution.  Also,  all  input  data  items  of  a  subtask  must 
be  received  before  its  execution  can  begin,  and  none  of  its  out¬ 
put  data  items  is  available  until  the  execution  of  this  subtask 
is  finished.  If  a  data  conditional  is  based  on  input  data,  it  is 
assumed  to  be  contained  inside  a  subtask.  A  loop  that  uses  an 
input  data  item  to  determine  one  or  both  of  its  bounds  is  also 
assumed  to  be  contained  inside  a  subtask.  These  restrictions 
help  make  the  matching  and  scheduling  problem  more  man¬ 
ageable  and  solving  this  problem  imder  these  assumptions  is  a 
significant  step  forward  for  solving  the  general  matching  and 
scheduling  problem. 

3.  GENETIC  ALGORITHMS 

Genetic  algorithms  {GAs)  are  a  promising  heuristic  ap¬ 
proach  to  finding  near-optimal  solutions  in  large  search  spaces 
[Dav91,  Gol89,  Hol75].  There  are  a  great  variety  of  ap¬ 
proaches  to  GAs;  many  are  surveyed  in  [SrP94,  RiT94].  The 
following  is  a  brief  overview  of  GAs  to  provide  background 
for  the  description  of  the  proposed  approach. 

The  first  step  necessary  to  employ  a  GA  is  to  encode  any 
possible  solution  to  the  optimization  problem  as  a  set  of  strings 
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{chromosome).  Each  chromosome  represents  one  solution  to 
the  problem,  and  a  set  of  chromosomes  is  referred  to  as  a 
population.  The  next  step  is  to  derive  an  initial  population. 
A  random  set  of  chromosomes  is  often  used  as  the  initial 
population.  Some  specified  chromosomes  can  also  be  included. 
This  initial  population  is  the  first  generation  from  which  the 
evolution  starts. 

The  third  step  is  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  each  chromosome. 
Each  chromosome  is  associated  with  a  fitness  value,  which  is 
in  this  case  the  completion  time  of  the  solution  (matching  and 
scheduling)  represented  by  this  chromosome  (i.e.,  the  expected 
execution  time  of  the  application  task  if  the  matching  and 
scheduling  specified  by  this  chromosome  were  used).  Thus,  in 
this  research  a  smaller  fitness  value  represents  a  better  solution. 
The  objective  of  the  GA  search  is  to  find  a  chromosome  that 
has  the  optimal  (smallest)  fitness  value.  The  selection  process 
is  the  next  step.  In  this  step,  each  chromosome  is  eliminated 
or  duplicated  (one  or  more  times)  based  on  its  relative  quality. 
The  population  size  is  typically  kept  constant. 

Selection  is  followed  by  the  crossover  step.  With  some  prob¬ 
ability,  some  pairs  of  chromosomes  are  selected  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  population  and  some  of  their  corresponding  components 
are  exchanged  to  form  two  valid  chromosomes,  which  may  or 
may  not  already  be  in  the  current  population.  After  crossover, 
each  string  in  the  population  may  be  mutated  with  some  prob¬ 
ability.  The  mutation  process  transforms  a  chromosome  into 
another  valid  one  that  may  or  may  not  already  be  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  population.  The  new  population  is  then  evaluated.  If  the 
stopping  criteria  have  not  been  met,  the  new  population  goes 
through  another  cycle  (iteration)  of  selection,  crossover,  mu¬ 
tation,  and  evaluation.  These  cycles  continue  until  one  of  the 
stopping  criteria  is  met. 

In  summary,  the  following  are  the  steps  that  are  taken  to 
implement  a  GA  for  a  given  optimization  problem:  (1)  an 
encoding,  (2)  an  initial  population,  (3)  an  evaluation  using  a 
particular  fitness  function,  (4)  a  selection  mechanism,  (5)  a 
crossover  mechanism,  (6)  a  mutation  mechanism,  and  (7)  a 
set  of  stopping  criteria.  These  steps  of  a  typical  GA  are  shown 
in  Fig,  2. 

Details  of  the  steps  for  the  implementation  of  the  GA-based 
heuristic  for  HC  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 
For  some  parameters  of  this  GA,  such  as  population  size, 
values  were  selected  based  on  information  in  the  literature. 

62l_iiiatching_schedullng  0  { 

initial  population  generation; 
evaluation; 

while  (stopping  criteria  not  met)  { 
selection; 
crossover; 
mutation; 
evaluation; 

> 

output  the  best  solution  found; 

> 


For  other  parameters,  such  as  the  probability  of  performing  a 
mutation  operation,  experiments  were  conducted  (Section  10). 

4.  CHROMOSOME  REPRESENTATION 

In  this  GA-based  approach,  each  chromosome  consists  of 
two  parts:  the  matching  string  and  the  scheduling  string.  Let 
mat  be  the  matching  string,  which  is  a  vector  of  length  |5|, 
such  that  mat(0  -  j,  where  0  <  i  <  |5|  and  0  <y  <  |A/|;  i.e., 
subtask  Si  is  assigned  to  machine  mj. 

The  scheduling  string  is  a  topological  sort  [CoL92]  of  the 
DAG,  i.e.,  a  total  ordering  of  the  nodes  (subtasks)  in  the  DAG 
that  obeys  the  precedence  constraints.  Define  ss  to  be  the 
scheduling  string,  which  is  a  vector  of  length  |iSl,  such  that 
ss{k)  =  /,  where  0  <  /,  /:  <  |5|,  and  each  Si  appears  only 
once  in  the  vector,  i.e.,  subtask  Si  is  the  M  subtask  in  the 
scheduling  string.  Because  it  is  a  topological  sort,  if  ss{U)  is  a 
consumer  of  a  global  data  item  produced  by  ss(/),  then  j  <  k. 
The  scheduling  string  gives  an  ordering  of  the  subtasks  Aat  is 
used  by  the  evaluation  step. 

Then  in  this  GA-based  approach,  a  chromosome  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  two-tuple  (mat,  ss).  Thus,  a  chromosome  repre¬ 
sents  the  subtask-to-machine  assignments  (matching)  and  the 
execution  ordering  of  the  subtasks  assigned  to  the  same  ma¬ 
chine.  The  scheduling  of  the  global  data  item  transfers  and  the 
relative  ordering  of  subtasks  assigned  to  different  machines 
are  determined  by  the  evaluation  step.  Figure  3  illustrates  two 
different  chromosomes  for  the  DAG  in  Fig.  1,  for  \S\  =  6,  \M\ 
=  3,  and  |G|  =  5. 

mat,  ss,  mat2  SS2 


FIG.  2.  The  steps  in  a  typical  GA. 


FIG.  3.  Two  chromosomes  from  the  DAG  in  Fig.  1 . 
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5.  INITIAL  POPULATION  GENERATION 

In  the  initial  population  generation  step,  a  predefined 
number  of  chromosomes  are  generated,  the  collection  of  which 
form  the  initial  population.  When  generating  a  chromosome, 
a  new  matching  string  is  obtained  by  randomly  assigning  each 
subtask  to  a  machine.  To  form  a  scheduling  string,  the  DAG 
is  first  topologically  sorted  to  form  a  basis  scheduling  string. 
Then,  for  each  chromosome  in  the  initial  population,  this  basis 
string  is  mutated  a  random  number  of  times  (between  one  and 
the  number  of  subtasks)  using  the  scheduling  string  mutation 
operator  (defined  in  Section  8)  to  generate  the  ss  vector  (which 
is  a  valid  topological  sort  of  the  given  DAG).  Furthermore,  it 
is  common  in  GA  applications  to  incorporate  solutions  from 
some  nonevolutionary  heuristics  into  the  initial  population, 
which  may  reduce  the  time  needed  for  finding  a  satisfactory 
solution  [Dav91].  In  this  GA-based  approach,  along  with  those 
chromosomes  representing  randomly  generated  solutions,  the 
initial  population  also  includes  a  chromosome  that  represents 
the  solution  from  a  nonevolutionary  baseline  heuristic.  Details 
of  this  heuristic  will  be  discussed  in  Section  10. 

Each  newly  generated  chromosome  is  checked  against  those 
previously  generated.  If  a  new  chromosome  is  identical  to  any 
of  the  existing  ones,  it  is  discarded  and  the  process  of  chromo¬ 
some  generation  is  repeated  until  a  unique  new  chromosome 
is  obtained.  The  reason  why  identical  chromosomes  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  initial  generation  is  that  they  could  possibly  drive 
the  whole  population  to  a  premature  comergence,  i.e.,  the  state 
where  all  chromosomes  in  a  population  have  the  same  fitness 
value.  It  can  be  shown  that  for  this  GA-based  approach,  there 
is  a  nonzero  probability  that  a  chromosome  can  be  generated 
to  represent  any  possible  solution  to  the  matching  and  sched¬ 
uling  problem  using  the  crossover  and  the  mutation  operators. 
The  crossover  and  the  mutation  operators  will  be  discussed 
later  in  Sections  7  and  8,  respectively. 

6.  SELECTION 

In  this  step,  the  chromosomes  in  the  population  are  first 
ordered  (ranked)  by  their  fitness  values  from  the  best  to 
the  worst.  Those  having  the  same  fitness  value  are  ranked 
arbitrarily  among  themselves.  Then  a  rank-based  roulette 
wheel  selection  scheme  can  be  used  to  implement  the  selection 
step  [Hol75,  SrP94].  In  the  rank-based  selection  scheme,  each 
chromosome  is  allocated  a  sector  on  a  roulette  wheel.  Let 
P  denote  the  population  size  and  denote  the  angle  of  the 
sector  allocated  to  the  zth  ranked  chromosome.  The  0th  ranked 
chromosome  is  the  fittest  and  has  the  sector  with  the  largest 
angle  ifo;  whereas  the  (JP  -  l)th  ranked  chromosome  is  the  least 
fit  and  has  the  sector  with  the  smallest  angle  Th®  ^^tio  of 
the  sector  angles  between  two  adjacently  ranked  chromosomes 
is  a  constant  R=A  where  0  <  z  <  P  -  1 .  If  the  360  degrees 
of  the  wheel  are  normalized  to  one,  then 

Ai  =  X  (1  -  R)/{\  -  R^), 

where  P  >  1,  0  <  z  <  P,  and  0  <  ^^.  <  1. 


The  selection  step  generates  P  random  numbers,  ranging 
from  zero  to  one.  Each  number  falls  in  a  sector  on  the  roulette 
wheel  and  a  copy  of  the  owner  chromosome  of  this  sector  is 
included  in  the  next  generation.  Because  a  better  solution  has 
a  larger  sector  angle  than  that  of  a  worse  solution,  there  is 
a  higher  probability  that  (one  or  more)  copies  of  this  better 
solution  will  be  included  in  the  next  generation.  In  this  way, 
the  population  for  the  next  generation  is  determined.  Thus,  the 
population  size  is  always  P,  and  it  is  possible  to  have  multiple 
copies  of  the  same  chromosome. 

Alternatively,  a  value-based  roulette  wheel  selection  scheme 
can  be  used  to  implement  a  proportionate  selection  [SrP94]. 
Lety;.  be  the  fitness  value  of  the  zth  chromosome  and  be  the 
average  fitness  value  of  the  current  population.  In  this  selection 
scheme,  the  zth  chromosome  (0  <  z  <  P)  is  allocated  a  sector 
on  the  roulette  wheel,  the  angle  of  which,  A^,  is  proportional 
to  AvJfi  (assuming  that  the  best  chromosome  has  the  smallest 
fitness  value,  which  is  the  case  for  this  research).  The  most 
appropriate  selection  scheme  for  this  research  was  chosen 
experimentally.  Details  on  the  experiments  can  be  found  in 
Section  10  and  [Wan97]. 

This  GA-based  approach  also  incorporates  elitism  [Rud94]. 
At  the  end  of  each  iteration,  the  best  chromosome  is  always 
compared  with  an  elite  chromosome,  a  copy  of  which  is  stored 
separately  from  the  population.  If  the  best  chromosome  is 
better  than  the  elite  chromosome,  a  copy  of  it  becomes  the 
elite  chromosome.  If  the  best  chromosome  is  not  as  good  as 
the  elite  chromosome,  a  copy  of  the  elite  chromosome  replaces 
the  worst  chromosome  in  the  population.  Elitism  is  important 
because  it  guarantees  that  the  quality  of  the  best  solutions 
found  over  generations  is  monotonically  increasing. 

7.  CROSSOVER  OPERATORS 

Different  crossover  operators  are  developed  for  scheduling 
strings  and  matching  strings.  The  crossover  operator  for 
the  scheduling  strings  randomly  chooses  some  pairs  of  the 
scheduling  strings.  For  each  pair,  it  randomly  generates  a  cut¬ 
off  point,  which  divides  the  scheduling  strings  of  the  pair  into 
top  and  bottom  parts.  Then,  the  subtasks  in  each  bottom  part 
are  reordered.  The  new  ordering  of  the  subtasks  in  one  bottom 
part  is  the  relative  positions  of  these  subtasks  in  the  other 
original  scheduling  string  in  the  pair,  thus  guaranteeing  that  the 
newly  generated  scheduling  strings  are  valid  schedules.  Figure 
4  demonstrates  such  a  scheduling  string  crossover  process. 

The  crossover  operator  for  the  matching  strings  randomly 
chooses  some  pairs  of  the  matching  strings.  For  each  pair,  it 
randomly  generates  a  cut-off  point  to  divide  both  matching 
strings  of  the  pair  into  two  parts.  Then  the  machine  assign¬ 
ments  of  the  bottom  parts  are  exchanged. 

The  probability  for  performing  crossovers  was  determined 
by  experimentation.  This  is  discussed  in  Section  10. 

8.  MUTATION  OPERATORS 

Different  mutation  operators  are  developed  for  scheduling 
strings  and  matching  strings.  The  scheduling  string  mutation 
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SS^  SS2  SS,  SS2 


FIG.  4.  A  scheduling  string  crossover  example. 

operator  randomly  chooses  some  scheduling  strings.  Then  for 
each  chosen  scheduling  string,  it  randomly  selects  a  victim 
subtask.  The  valid  range  of  the  victim  subtask  is  the  set  of 
the  positions  in  the  scheduling  string  at  which  this  victim 
subtask  can  be  placed  without  violating  any  data  dependency 
constraints.  Specifically,  the  valid  range  is  after  all  sotirce 
subtasks  of  the  victim  subtask  and  before  any  destination 
subtask  of  the  victim  subtask.  After  a  victim  subtask  is  chosen, 
it  is  moved  randomly  to  another  position  in  the  scheduling 
string  within  its  valid  range.  Figure  5  shows  an  example  of 
this  mutation  process. 

The  matching  string  mutation  operator  randomly  chooses 
some  matching  strings.  On  each  chosen  matching  string,  it 
randomly  selects  a  subtask/machine  pair.  Then  the  machine 
assignment  for  the  selected  pair  is  changed  randomly  to 
another  machine. 

The  probability  for  performing  mutations  was  determined 
by  experimentation.  This  is  discussed  in  Section  10. 


9.  EVALUATION 

The  final  step  of  a  GA  iteration  is  the  evaluation  of  the 
fitness  value  of  each  chromosome.  In  this  GA-based  approach, 
the  chromosome  structure  is  independent  of  any  particular 
communication  subsystem.  Only  the  evaluation  step  needs 
the  communication  characteristics  of  the  given  HC  system 
to  schedule  the  data  transfers.  To  test  the  effectiveness  of 
this  GA-based  approach,  an  example  communication  system 
was  chosen.  This  GA-based  approach  can  be  used  with 
any  communication  system  that  obeys  the  assumptions  in 
Section  2. 

To  demonstrate  the  evaluation  process,  an  example  commu¬ 
nication  subsystem,  which  is  modeled  after  a  HiPPI  LAN  with 
a  central  crossbar  switch  [HoT89,  ToR93],  is  assumed  to  con¬ 
nect  a  suite  of  machines.  Each  machine  in  the  HC  suite  has 
one  input  data  link  and  one  output  data  link.  All  these  links 
are  connected  to  a  central  crossbar  switch.  Figure  6  shows 
an  HC  system  consisting  of  four  machines  that  are  intercon¬ 
nected  by  such  a  crossbar  switch.  If  a  subtask  needs  a  global 
data  item  that  is  produced  or  consumed  earlier  by  a  different 
subtask  on  the  same  machine,  the  communication  time  for  this 
item  is  zero.  Otherwise,  the  communication  time  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  size  of  the  global  data  item  by  the  smaller 
bandwidth  of  the  output  link  of  the  source  machine  and  the 
input  link  of  the  destination  machine.  In  this  research,  it  is 
assumed  that  for  a  given  machine,  the  bandwidths  of  the  in¬ 
put  link  and  the  output  link  are  equal  to  each  other.  It  is  also 
assumed  that  the  crossbar  switch  has  a  higher  bandwidth  than 
that  of  each  link.  The  communication  latency  between  any  pair 
of  machines  is  assumed  to  be  the  same.  Data  transfers  are  nei¬ 
ther  preemptive  nor  multiplexed.  Once  a  data  transfer  path  is 
established,  it  cannot  be  relinquished  until  the  data  item  (e.g., 
gdijt)  scheduled  to  be  transferred  over  this  path  is  received  by 
the  destination  machine.  Multiple  data  transfers  over  the  same 
path  have  to  be  serialized. 


FIG.  5.  A  scheduling  string  mutation  example.  Only  edges  to  and  from  the 
victim  subtask  Sy,  are  shown.  Before  the  mutation,  is  between  and 
After  the  mutation,  it  is  moved  to  between  Sg  and  ^ 


FIG.  6.  An  example  HC  system  with  four  machines  and  a  central  crossbar 
switched  network.  Each  machine  has  one  output  data  link  to  and  one  input 
data  link  from  the  crossbar  switch.  Blackened  squares  in  the  switch  correspond 
to  active  connections. 
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FIG.  7.  An  example  showing  the  scheduling  order  for  the  input  gdis  of  one 
subtask:  (a)  the  example  scheduling  string;  (b)  the  situation  when  the  source 
subtasks  of  the  input  gdis  are  assigned  to  the  same  machine;  (c)  the  situation 
when  the  source  subtasks  of  the  input  gdis  are  assigned  to  different  machines. 


In  this  Step,  for  each  chromosome  the  final  order  of  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  subtasks  and  the  intermachine  data  transfers  are 
determined.  The  evaluation  procedure  considers  the  subtasks 
in  the  order  they  appear  on  the  scheduling  string.  Subtasks 
assigned  to  the  same  machine  are  executed  exactly  in  the  or¬ 
der  specified  by  the  scheduling  string.  For  subtasks  assigned 
to  different  machines,  the  actual  execution  order  may  deviate 
from  that  specified  by  the  scheduling  string  due  to  factors  such 
as  input-data  availability  and  machine  availability.  This  is  ex¬ 
plained  below. 

Before  a  subtesk  can  be  scheduled,  all  of  its  input  global 
data  items  must  be  received.  For  each  subtask,  its  input  data 
items  are  considered  by  the  evaluation  procedure  in  the  order 
of  their  producers’  relative  positions  in  the  scheduling  string. 
The  reason  for  this  ordering  is  to  better  utilize  the  overlap 
of  subtask  executions  and  intermachine  data  communications. 
The  following  example  illustrates  this  idea.  Let  ss(0)  =  0, 
ss(l)  =  1,  and  ss(2)  =  2,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7a.  Let  ^2  need  two 
gdis,  gdio  and  gdij,  from  Sq  and  s^,  respectively.  Depending 
on  the  subtask  to  machine  assignments,  the  data  transfers 
of  gdio  and  gdij  could  be  either  local  within  a  machine  or 
across  machines.  If  at  least  one  data  transfer  is  local,  then  the 
scheduling  is  trivial  because  it  is  assumed  that  local  transfers 
within  a  machine  take  negligible  time.  However,  there  exist 
two  situations  where  both  data  transfers  are  across  machines 
so  that  they  need  to  be  ordered. 

Situation  1.  Let  Sq  and  be  assigned  to  the  same  machine 
/Wq  and  ^2  be  assigned  to  another  machine  m  |,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
7b.  In  this  situation,  because  to  be  executed  before  Si, 
gdio  available  before  gdij  becomes  available  on  machine 
niQ.  Thus,  it  is  better  to  schedule  the  gdio  transfer  before  the 
gdij  transfer. 

Situation  2.  Let  the  three  subtasks  5^0, 5:  i ,  and  5 2  be  assigned 
to  three  different  machines  mj,  and  m2,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
7c.  In  this  situation,  if  there  is  a  data  dependency  from  s-q  to  5^1, 
then  ^0  finishes  its  execution  before  could  start  its  execution. 
Therefore,  gdio  available  before  gdij  becomes  available. 
Hence,  it  is  better  to  schedule  the  gdio  transfer  before  the  gdi  j 
transfer.  If  there  are  no  data  dependencies  from  ^o  ^0  Si,  the 
gdio  transfer  will  still  be  scheduled  before  the  gdij  transfer. 


While  this  may  not  be  the  best  scheduling  order  for  these 
gdis,  the  reverse  order  may  be  considered  by  other  scheduling 
strings,  i.e.,  there  may  be  some  other  chromosome(s)  that  have 
ss(0)  =  1  and  ss(l)  =  0.  WHiien  such  a  chromosome  is  evaluated, 
the  gdij  transfer  will  be  scheduled  before  the  gdio  transfer. 
Therefore,  it  is  possible  for  all  input  gdi  scheduling  orderings 
for  gdio  and  gdij  to  be  examined. 

In  Fig.  8,  a  simple  example  is  shown  to  illustrate  the 
evaluation  for  a  given  chromosome.  In  this  example  (as  well  as 
some  others  given  later),  because  there  are  only  two  machines, 
the  source  and  destination  machines  for  the  gdi  transfers  are 
implicit.  The  ordering  for  the  evaluation  of  subtasks  and  gdi 
transfers  is:  Sq,  gdio,  •^’j,  gdi2,  gdi3,  If  a  gdi 

consumer  subtask  is  on  the  same  machine  as  the  producer  or 
as  a  previous  consumer  of  that  gdi,  no  data  transfer  is  required, 
as  is  the  case  for  gdij  and  gdi 3  in  this  example. 

Data  forwarding  is  another  important  feature  of  this  evalu¬ 
ation  process.  For  each  input  data  item  to  be  considered,  the 
evaluation  process  chooses  the  source  subtask  from  among  the 
producer  of  this  data  item  and  all  the  consumers  that  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  data  item.  These  consumers  are  forwarders.  The 
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FIG.  8.  An  example  showing  the  evaluation  step:  (a)  the  chromosome; 
(b)  the  subtask  execution  ordering  on  each  machine  given  by  (a);  (c)  the 
estimated  subtask  execution  times;  (d)  the  gdi  intermachine  transfer  times 
(transfers  between  subtasks  assigned  to  the  same  machine  take  zero  time); 
and  (e)  the  subtask  execution  and  data  transfer  timings,  where  the  completion 
time  for  this  chromosome  is  16. 
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FIG.  9.  A  data  forwarding  example:  (a)  the  chromosome;  (b)  the  subtask  execution  ordering  on  each  machine;  (c)  the  gdi  transfer  times;  (d)  the  estimated 
subtask  execution  times;  and  (e)  the  subtask  execution  and  data  transfer  times  using  data  forwarding. 


one  (either  the  producer  or  a  forwarder)  from  which  the  desti¬ 
nation  subtask  will  receive  the  data  item  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  is  chosen.  Figure  9  shows  an  example  of  data  forwarding. 
In  this  example,  global  data  item  gdio  is  forwarded  to  subtask 
Si  from  a  consumer  subtask  ^2  instead  of  from  the  producer 
subtask  Sq.  The  resulting  completion  time  is  14.  If  data  for¬ 
warding  is  disabled  for  this  example  (i.e.,  global  data  item 
gdio  must  be  sent  from  subtask  Sq  to  subtask  jj),  the  comple¬ 
tion  time  would  be  16  (when  subtask  Sq  sends  gdio  subtask 
$1  before  sending  gdij  to  subtask  s^)  or  19  (when  subtask  Sq 
sends  gdij  to  subtask  before  sending  gdio  subtask  ^j). 

After  the  source  subtask  is  chosen,  the  data  transfer  for 
the  input  data  item  is  scheduled.  A  transfer  starts  at  the 
earliest  point  in  time  from  when  the  path  from  the  source 
machine  to  the  destination  machine  is  free  for  a  period  at  least 
equal  to  the  needed  transfer  time.  This  (possibly)  out-of-order 
scheduling  of  the  input  item  data  transfers  utilizes  previously 
idle  bandwidths  of  the  communication  links  and  thus  could 
make  some  input  data  items  available  to  some  subtasks  earlier 
than  otherwise  from  the  in-order  scheduling.  As  a  result,  some 
subtasks  could  start  their  execution  earlier,  which  would  in  turn 
decrease  the  overall  task  completion  time.  This  is  referred  to 
as  out-of-order  scheduling  of  data  transfers  because  the  data 
transfers  do  not  occur  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  considered 
(i.e.,  the  in-order  schedule).  Figures  10  and  11  show  the 
in-order  scheduling  and  the  out-of-order  scheduling  for  the 
same  chromosome,  respectively.  In  the  in-order  scheduling, 
the  transfer  of  gdij  is  scheduled  before  the  transfer  of  gdi2 
because  subtask  ^2’s  input  data  transfers  are  considered  before 


those  of  subtask  Sy  In  this  example,  the  out-of-order  schedule 
does  decrease  the  total  execution  time  of  the  given  task. 

When  two  chromosomes  have  different  matching  strings, 
they  are  different  solutions  because  the  subtask-to-machine 
assignments  are  different.  However,  two  chromosomes  that 
have  the  same  matching  string  but  different  scheduling  strings 
may  or  may  not  represent  the  same  solution.  This  is  because 
the  scheduling  string  information  is  used  in  two  cases:  (1) 
for  scheduling  subtasks  that  have  been  assigned  to  the  same 
machine  and  (2)  for  scheduling  data  transfers.  Two  different 
scheduling  strings  could  result  in  the  same  ordering  for  (1) 
and  (2). 

After  a  chromosome  is  evaluated,  it  is  associated  with  a 
fitness  value,  which  is  the  time  when  the  last  subtask  finishes 
its  execution.  That  is,  the  fitness  value  of  a  chromosome  is 
then  the  overall  execution  time  of  the  task,  given  the  matching 
and  scheduling  decision  specified  by  this  chromosome  and  by 
the  evaluation  process. 

In  summary,  this  evaluation  mechanism  considers  subtasks 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  scheduling  string. 
For  a  subtask  that  requires  some  gdis  from  other  machines, 
the  gdi  transfer  whose  producer  subtask  appears  earliest  in 
the  scheduling  string  is  scheduled  first.  When  scheduling  a 
gdi  transfer,  both  the  producing  and  the  forwarding  subtasks 
are  considered.  The  source  subtask  that  lets  this  consumer 
subtask  receive  this  gdi  at  the  earliest  possible  time  is  chosen  to 
send  the  gdi.  The  out-of-order  scheduling  of  the  gdi  transfers 
over  a  path  could  further  reduce  the  completion  time  of  the 
application. 
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FIG.  10.  An  example  showing  the  in-order  scheduling  of  a  chromosome: 
(a)  the  chromosome;  (b)  the  subtask  execution  ordering  on  each  machine;  (c) 
die  estimated  subtask  execution  times;  (d)  the  gdi  transfer  times  (transfers 
between  subtasks  assigned  to  the  same  machine  take  zero  time);  and  (e)  the 
subtask  execution  and  data  transfer  timings  using  in-order  transfers  (the  gdi  ^ 
transfer  occurs  before  the  gdi  2  transfer),  where  the  completion  time  is  17. 


FIG.  11.  An  example  showing  the  out-of-order  scheduling,  where  the 
chromosome  and  other  statistics  are  the  same  as  in  Fig.  10.  The  completion 
time  is  14, 


10.  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 


To  measure  the  performance  of  this  GA-based  approach, 
randomly  generated  scenarios  were  used,  where  each  scenario 
corresponded  to  a  DAG,  the  associated  subtask  execution 
times,  the  sizes  of  the  associated  global  data  items,  and 
the  communication  link  bandwidths  of  the  machines.  The 
scenarios  were  generated  for  different  numbers  of  subtasks 
and  different  numbers  of  machines,  as  specified  below.  The 
estimated  expected  execution  time  for  each  subtask  on  each 
machine,  the  number  of  global  data  items,  the  size  of  each 
global  data  item,  and  the  bandwidth  of  each  input  link  of  each 
machine  were  randomly  generated  with  uniform  probability 
over  some  predefined  ranges.  For  each  machine,  the  bandwidth 
of  the  output  link  is  made  equal  to  that  of  the  input  link.  The 
producer  and  consumers  of  each  global  data  item  were  also 
generated  randomly.  The  scenario  generation  used  a  |G|  x  |5| 
dependency  matrix  to  guarantee  that  the  precedence  constraints 
from  data  dependencies  were  acyclic.  Each  row  of  this  matrix 
specified  the  data  dependencies  of  the  corresponding  global 
data  item.  In  each  row,  the  producer  must  appear  to  the  left  of 
all  of  its  consumers. 

These  randomly  generated  scenarios  were  used  for  three 
reasons:  (1)  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  data  that  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  approach  over  a  broad  range  of  conditions, 
(2)  a  generally  accepted  set  of  HC  benchmark  tasks  does  not 
exist,  and  (3)  it  is  not  clear  what  characteristics  a  “typical” 
HC  task  would  exhibit  [WaA96].  Determining  a  representative 
set  of  HC  task  benchmarks  remains  a  current  and  unresolved 
challenge  for  the  scientific  community  in  this  research  area. 

In  this  research,  small-scale  and  larger  scenarios  were  used 
to  quantify  the  performance  of  this  GA-based  approach.  The 
scenarios  were  grouped  into  three  categories,  namely  tasks 
with  light,  moderate,  and  heavy  communication  loads.  A 
lightly  commimicating  task  has  its  number  of  global  data  items 
in  the  range  of  0  <  |G1  <  (1/3)|51;  a  moderately  communicating 
task  has  its  number  of  global  data  items  in  the  range  of 
(1/3)|5|  <  |G|  <  (2/3)|5l;  and  a  heavily  communicating  task 
has  its  number  of  global  data  items  in  the  range  of  (2/3)|5] 
<  |G|  <  |iS|.  The  ranges  of  the  global  data  item  sizes  and 
the  estimated  subtask  execution  times  were  both  from  1  to 
1000.  For  these  scenarios,  the  bandwidths  of  the  input  and 
output  links  were  randomly  generated,  ranging  from  0.5  to 
1.5.  Hence,  the  communication  times  in  these  scenarios  were 
source  and  destination  machine  dependent. 

For  each  scenario,  there  were  many  GA  runs,  each  of  which 
was  a  GA  search  for  the  best  solution  to  this  scenario,  starting 
from  a  different  initial  population.  The  probability  of  crossover 
was  the  same  for  the  matching  string  and  the  scheduling  string. 
The  probability  of  mutation  was  also  the  same  for  the  matching 
string  and  the  scheduling  string.  The  stopping  criteria  were  (1) 
the  number  of  iterations  had  reached  1000,  (2)  the  population 
had  converged  (i.e.,  all  the  chromosomes  had  the  same  fitness 
value),  or  (3)  the  currently  best  solution  had  not  improved 
over  the  last  150  iterations.  All  the  GA  runs  discussed  in  this 
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section  had  stopped  when  the  best  solutions  were  not  improved 
after  150  iterations. 

The  GA-based  approach  was  first  applied  to  20  small-scale 
scenarios  that  involved  up  to  ten  subtasks,  three  machines,  and 
seven  global  data  items.  The  GA  runs  for  small-scale  scenarios 
had  the  following  parameters.  The  probabilities  for  scheduling 
string  crossovers,  matching  string  crossovers,  scheduling  string 
mutations,  and  matching  string  mutations  were  chosen  to  be 
0.4,  0.4,  0.1,  0.1,  respectively.  The  GA  population  size,  P,  for 
small-scale  scenarios  was  chosen  to  be  50.  For  these  scenarios, 
the  rank-based  roulette  wheel  selection  scheme  was  used. 
The  angle  ratio  of  the  sectors  on  the  roulette  wheel  for  two 
adjacently  ranked  chromosomes,  P,  was  chosen  to  be  1  +  1/P. 
By  using  this  simple  formula,  the  angle  ratio  between  the  slots 
of  the  best  and  median  chromosomes  for  P  =  50  (and  also  for 
P  =  200  for  larger  scenarios  discussed  later  in  this  section) 
was  very  close  to  the  optimal  empirical  ratio  value  of  1.5  in 
[Whi89]. 

The  results  from  a  small-scale  scenario  were  used  here 
to  illustrate  the  search  process.  This  scenario  had  |5|  =  7, 
\M\  =  3,  and  |G|  =  6.  The  DAG,  the  estimated  execution  times, 
and  the  transfer  times  of  the  global  data  items  are  shown  in 
Figs.  12a~12c,  respectively.  The  total  numbers  of  possible 
different  matching  strings  and  different  valid  scheduling  strings 
(i.e.,  topological  sorts  of  the  DAG)  were  3*^  =  2187  and  16, 
respectively.  Thus,  the  total  search  space  had  2187  x  16  = 
34,992  possible  chromosomes. 
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FIG.  12.  A  small-scale  simulation  scenario;  (a)  the  DAG,  (b)  the  estimated 
execution  times,  and  (c)  the  transfer  times  of  the  global  data  items. 

Figure  13  depicts  the  evolution  process  of  one  GA  run  on 
this  scenario.  In  each  subfigure,  the  ss  axis  is  the  scheduling 
string  axis  and  the  mat  axis  is  the  matching  string  axis.  The 
16  different  scheduling  strings  on  the  ss  axis  are  numbered 
from  1  to  16.  The  2187  different  matchings  on  the  mat  axis 
are  numbered  from  1  to  2187.  If  there  is  a  chromosome  at  a 
point  (mat,  ss),  then  there  is  a  vertical  pole  at  (mat,  ss).  The 
height  of  a  pole  represents  the  quality  of  the  chromosome. 
The  greater  the  height  of  the  pole,  the  better  a  chromosome 


FIG.  13.  Evolution  of  a  GA  run  for  the  scenario  in  Fig.  12:  (a)  at  iteration  0,  (b)  at  iteration  40,  (c)  at  iteration  80,  (d)  at  iteration  120,  (e)  at  iteration  160, 
and  (0  at  iteration  203  (when  the  search  stopped).  Height  is  a  positive  constant  minus  the  task  execution  time  associated  with  (mar,  ss). 
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(solution)  is.  Multiple  identical  chromosomes  at  the  same  point 
are  not  differentiated.  Figures  13a-13f  show  the  distributions 
of  the  distinct  chromosomes  at  iterations  0,  40,  80,  120,  160, 
and  203,  respectively.  This  GA  run  stopped  at  iteration  203. 
This  GA-based  approach  foimd  multiple  best  solutions  that 
have  the  same  completion  time,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13f. 

Exhaustive  searches  were  performed  to  find  the  optimal 
solutions  for  the  small-scale  scenarios.  For  each  of  the  small- 
scale  scenarios  that  were  conducted,  the  GA-based  approach 
found  one  or  more  optimal  solutions  that  had  the  same 
completion  time,  verified  by  the  best  solution(s)  found  by  the 
exhaustive  search.  The  GA  search  for  a  small-scale  scenario 
that  had  ten  subtasks,  three  machines,  and  seven  global  data 
items  took  about  1  min  to  find  multiple  optimal  solutions  on 
a  Sun  Spares  workstation  while  the  exhaustive  search  took 
about  8  h  to  find  these  optimal  solutions. 

The  performance  of  this  GA-based  approach  was  also 
examined  using  larger  scenarios  with  up  to  100  subtasks  and 
20  machines.  These  larger  scenarios  were  generated  using  the 
same  procedure  as  for  generating  the  small  scenarios.  The  GA 
population  size  for  larger  scenarios  was  chosen  to  be  200. 

Larger  scenarios  are  intractable  problems.  It  is  currently 
impractical  to  directly  compare  the  quality  of  the  solutions 
found  by  the  GA-based  approach  for  these  larger  scenarios 
with  those  found  by  exhaustive  searches.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
compare  the  performance  of  different  HC  task  matching  and 
scheduling  approaches  due  to  the  different  HC  system  models 
used.  Examples  of  such  differences  are  given  in  the  next 
section.  However,  the  model  used  in  [Iv095]  is  similar  to  the 
one  being  used  in  this  research  work.  Hence,  the  performance 
of  the  GA-based  approach  on  larger  scenarios  was  compared 
with  the  nonevolutionary  levelized  min-time  {LMT)  heuristic 
proposed  in  [Iv095]. 

The  LMT  heuristic  first  levelizes  the  subtasks  in  the 
following  way.  The  subtasks  that  have  no  input  global  data 
items  are  at  the  highest  level.  Each  of  the  remaining  subtasks 
is  at  one  level  below  the  lowest  producer  of  its  global  data 
items.  The  subtasks  at  the  highest  level  are  to  be  considered 
first.  The  LMT  heuristic  averages  the  estimated  execution 
times  for  each  subtask  across  all  machines.  At  each  level,  a 
level-average  execution  time,  i.e.,  the  average  of  the  machine- 
average  execution  times  of  all  subtasks  at  this  level,  is  also 
computed.  If  there  are  some  levels  between  a  subtask  and  its 
closest  child  subtask,  the  level-average  execution  time  of  each 
middle  level  is  subtracted  from  the  machine-average  execution 
time  of  this  subtask.  The  adjusted  machine-average  execution 
times  of  the  subtasks  are  used  to  determine  the  priorities  of  the 
subtasks  within  each  level;  i.e.,  a  subtask  with  a  larger  average 
is  to  be  considered  earlier  at  its  level.  If  the  number  of  subtasks 
at  a  level  is  greater  than  the  number  of  machines  in  the  HC 
suite,  the  subtasks  with  smaller  averages  are  merged  so  that  as 
the  result,  the  number  of  the  combined  subtasks  at  each  level 
equals  the  number  of  machines  available.  When  a  subtask  is 
being  considered,  it  is  assigned  to  the  fastest  machine  available 
from  those  machines  that  have  not  yet  been  assigned  any 


subtasks  from  the  same  level.  Then,  it  is  scheduled  using  the 
scheduling  principles  discussed  in  Section  9. 

Another  nonevolutionary  heuristic,  the  baseline  {BL),  was 
developed  as  part  of  this  GA  research  and  the  solution  it  found 
was  incorporated  into  the  initial  population.  Similar  to  the 
LMT  heuristic,  the  baseline  heuristic  first  levelizes  the  subtasks 
based  upon  their  data  dependencies.  Then  all  subtasks  are 
ordered  such  that  a  subtask  at  a  higher  level  comes  before  one 
at  a  lower  level.  The  subtasks  in  the  same  level  are  arranged  in 
descending  order  of  their  numbers  of  output  global  data  items 
(ties  are  broken  arbitrarily).  The  subtasks  are  then  scheduled 
in  this  order.  Let  the  fth  subtask  in  this  order  be  cr^-,  where  0  < 
i<\Sl\.  First,  subtask  is  assigned  to  a  machine  that  gives  the 
shortest  completion  time  for  ctq.  Then,  the  heuristic  evaluates 
\M\  assignments  for  ctj,  each  time  assigning  ai  to  a  different 
machine,  with  the  previously  decided  machine  assignment  of 
Oq  left  unchanged.  The  subtask  is  finally  assigned  to  a 
machine  that  gives  the  shortest  overall  completion  time  for 
both  0*0  and  otj.  The  baseline  heuristic  continues  to  evaluate 
the  remaining  subtasks  in  their  order  to  be  considered.  When 
scheduling  subtask  \M\  possible  machine  assignments  are 
evaluated,  each  time  with  the  previously  decided  machine 
assignments  of  subtasks  Oy  (0  < y  <  i)  left  unchanged.  Subtask 
Of  is  finally  assigned  to  a  machine  that  gives  the  shortest  overall 
completion  time  of  subtasks  Cq  through  a,-.  The  total  number 
of  evaluations  is  thus  |iSl  x  \M\,  and  only  /  subtasks  (out  of 
\S\)  are  considered  when  performing  evaluations  for  the  \M\ 
machine  assignments  for  subtask  cr^.. 

Compared  with  the  LMT  and  baseline  nonevolutionary 
heuristics,  the  execution  time  of  the  GA-based  approach  was 
much  greater,  but  it  found  much  better  solutions.  This  is 
appropriate  for  off-line  matching  and  scheduling,  rather  than 
for  real-time  use  (although  in  some  applications,  off-line 
precomputed  GA  mapping  can  be  used  on-line  in  real  time 
[BuR97)). 

To  determine  the  best  GA  parameters  for  solving  larger  HC 
matching  and  scheduling  problems,  50  larger  scenarios  were 
randomly  generated  in  each  communication  category.  Each  of 
these  scenarios  contained  50  subtasks  and  five  machines.  For 
each  scenario,  400  GA  runs  were  conducted,  half  of  which 
used  the  rank-based  roulette  selection  scheme  and  the  other 
half  used  the  value-based  roulette  selection  scheme.  The  200 
GA  runs  using  the  same  selection  scheme  on  each  scenario 
had  the  following  combinations  of  crossover  probability  and 
mutation  probability.  The  crossover  probability  ranged  from 
0.1  to  1.0  in  steps  of  0.1,  and  the  mutation  probability  ranged 
from  0.04  to  0.40  in  steps  of  0.04  and  from  0,4  to  1.0  in 
steps  of  0.1.  Let  the  relative  solution  quality  be  the  task 
completion  time  of  the  solution  found  by  the  LMT  heuristic 
divided  by  that  found  by  the  approach  being  investigated.  A 
greater  value  of  the  relative  solution  quality  means  that  the 
approach  being  investigated  finds  a  better  solution  to  the  HC 
matching  and  scheduling  problem  (i.e.,  with  a  shorter  overall 
completion  time  for  the  application  task  represented  by  the 
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DAG).  With  each  crossover  and  mutation  probability  pair  and 
for  each  communication  load,  the  average  relative  solution 
quality  of  the  50  GA  runs,  each  on  a  diiferent  scenario,  was 
computed.  The  following  is  a  brief  discussion  and  comparison 
of  the  rank-based  and  the  value-based  selection  schemes,  based 
on  the  experimental  data  obtained.  Three-dimensional  mesh 
and  two-dimensional  contour  plots  were  used  to  analyze  the 
experimental  data.  A  detailed  discussion  and  comparisons  can 
be  found  in  [Wan97]. 

Table  I  lists  the  best  and  worst  average  relative  solution 
quality  and  the  associated  probabilities  for  each  commxmica- 
tion  load  with  each  selection  scheme.  The  data  in  the  table 
illustrates  that  the  best  solution  found  with  the  rank-based  se¬ 
lection  scheme  was  always  better  than  that  found  with  the 
value-based  selection  scheme  in  each  communication  load  cat¬ 
egory.  An  analysis  of  the  GA  runs  showed  that  the  value-based 
selection  scheme  tended  to  improve  the  average  fitness  value 
of  the  population  faster  than  the  fitness  value  of  the  currently 
best  chromosome.  This  caused  the  slot  angle  for  the  best  chro¬ 
mosome  in  the  population  to  decrease,  thus  reducing  its  pos¬ 
sibility  of  selection  in  the  search  for  better  solutions. 

For  both  selection  schemes  and  each  communication  load 
category,  a  region  of  good  performance  could  be  identified  for 
a  range  of  crossover  and  mutation  probabilities.  The  variation 
in  the  quality  of  solutions  in  each  region  of  good  performance 
was  less  than  33%  of  that  over  the  entire  range  of  crossover 
and  mutation  probabilities.  In  every  case,  this  region  of  good 
performance  also  included  the  best  relative  solution  quality. 


From  Table  I,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  regions  of  good 
performance  generally  consisted  of  moderate  to  high  crossover 
probability  and  low  to  moderate  mutation  probability.  The 
values  of  the  crossover  and  mutation  probabilities  in  these 
regions  are  consistent  with  the  results  from  the  GA  literature, 
which  show  that  crossover  is  GA’s  major  operator  and 
mutation  plays  a  secondary  role  in  GA  searches  [Dav91, 
Gol89,  SrP94]. 

With  the  rank-based  selection  scheme  the  regions  of 
good  performance  were  larger  than  those  with  the  value- 
based  selection  scheme.  Hence,  the  rank-based  selection 
scheme  was  less  sensitive  to  crossover  and  mutation 
probability  selections  to  achieve  good  performance,  whereas 
with  the  value-based  selection  scheme,  one  had  to  be  careful 
in  choosing  crossover  and  mutation  probabilities  for  the  GA 
to  find  good  solutions  to  the  HC  matching  and  scheduling 
problem. 

Because  the  rank-based  selection  found  better  solutions  and 
it  was  less  sensitive  to  probability  selections  for  good  perfor¬ 
mance,  it  was  chosen  to  be  used  for  the  larger  scenarios.  The 
crossover  and  mutation  probabilities,  as  listed  in  Table  I,  with 
which  the  best  relative  solution  quality  had  been  achieved, 
were  used  in  each  corresponding  communication  load  cate¬ 
gory.  When  matching  and  scheduling  real  tasks,  the  commu¬ 
nication  load  can  be  determined  by  computing  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  global  data  items  to  the  number  of  subtasks.  Once 
the  communication  load  category  is  known,  a  probability  pair 
from  the  corresponding  region  of  good  performance  can  be 
used. 


TABLE  I 

Best  and  Worst  Relative  Solution  Quality  Found  by  the  Rank-Based  and  Value-Based  Selection 
Schemes  with  Associated  Probabilities  in  Each  Communication  Load  Category 


Comm,  load 

Selection  scheme 

Best 

Worst 

Region  of  good  performance 

Light 

Rank-based 

Quality  =  2.9138 

/’xovo  =  0.4 

/’mu  =  0.40 

Quality  =  2.4692 
/’x«c.  =  0.5 

/’mu  =1.00 

Quality  -  2.7876  to  2.9138 

0.4  to  1.0 

P„„r  0.20  to  0.40 

Light 

Value-based 

Quality  =  2.7328 

/’xovu  =  0.9 

/’mu  =  0.16 

Quality  =  2.2968 

/’xm^=10 

/’mu  =  0.90 

Quality  =  2.6085  to  2.7328 
^xover  =  0.6  to  0.9 

P^„r  0.12  to  0.24 

Moderate 

Rank-based 

Quality  =  2.7451 
/’xovu  =  0.5 
/’mu  =  0.36 

Quality  =  2.1520 

/’xmu=0.7 

/’mu  =1.00 

Quality  =  2.5501  to  2.7451 
^xover  =  0.3  to  l.O 

P„„,  -  0.20  to  0.50 

Moderate 

Value-based 

Quality  =  2.4424 
/’x.vu  =  0.9 

/■mu  =  0.12 

Quality  =  1.9615 

/’xmxx=1.0 
/’mu  =1.00 

Quality  =  2.2958  to  2.4424 
^xovcr  =  0.5  to  1.0 
-  0.04  to  0.24 

Heavy 

Rank-based 

Quality  =  2.3245 

^xovcr=L0 

/^mut  =  0.20 

Quality  =  1.7644 

/’xo«,  =  0.1 
/"mu  =1.00 

Quality  =  2.1568  to  2.3245 
^xova  ^  0.6  to  1.0 

P^r  0.16  to  0.40 

Heavy 

Value-based 

Quality  -  2.0883 

^xovcr  ==  0-6 

/^mut  =  0.20 

Quality  =  1.6598 

/’xa«r=10 
/’mu  =1.00 

Quality  =  1.9582  to  2.0883 
/’xovcr  =  0.5  to  1.0 
^mut  ==  0.16  to  0.24 

Note.  For  each  communication  load  category  with  each  selection  scheme,  the  rectangular  region  of  good  performance  with  the  boundary  crossover  and 
mutation  probabilities  are  listed.  The  best  and  worst  relative  solution  quality  within  each  region  are  also  shown.  In  the  table.  Plover 's  the  crossover 
probability  and  is  the  mutation  probability. 
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On  Sun  Spares  workstations,  for  these  larger  scenarios,  both 
the  LMT  heuristic  and  the  baseline  heuristic  took  no  more  than 
1  min  of  CPU  time  to  execute.  The  average  CPU  execution 
time  of  the  GA-based  approach  on  these  scenarios  ranged  from 
less  than  1  min  for  the  smallest  scenarios  (i.e.,  five  subtasks, 
two  machines,  and  light  communication  load)  to  about  3^  h 
for  the  largest  scenarios  (i.e.,  100  subtasks,  20  machines,  and 
heavy  communication  load).  Recall  that  it  is  assumed  that  this 
GA-based  approach  will  be  used  for  application  tasks  that  are 
large  production  jobs  such  that  the  one  time  investment  of  this 
high  execution  time  is  justified. 

The  performance  of  the  GA-based  approach  was  also 
compared  with  that  of  a  random  search.  For  each  iteration  of 
the  random  search,  a  chromosome  was  randomly  generated. 
This  chromosome  was  evaluated  and  the  fitness  value  was 
compared  with  the  saved  best  fitness  value.  If  the  fitness  value 
of  the  current  chromosome  was  better  than  the  saved  best 
value,  it  became  the  saved  best  fitness  value.  For  each  scenario, 
the  random  search  iterated  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  that 
taken  by  the  GA-based  approach  on  the  same  scenario. 

Figure  14  shows  the  performance  comparisons  between 
the  LMT  heuristic  and  the  GA-based  approach  for  lightly 
communicating  larger  scenarios.  In  the  figure,  the  horizontal 
axes  are  the  number  of  subtasks  in  log  scale.  The  vertical  axes 
are  the  relative  solution  quality  of  the  GA-based  approach. 
The  relative  solution  quality  of  the  baseline  (BL)  heuristic  and 
the  random  search  is  also  shown  in  this  figure.  Each  point 


(a)  |M|  =  2 


(c)  |/W1  =  10 

FIG.  14.  Performance  comparisons  of  the  GA-based  approach  relative  to  the 
suite,  (b)  a  five-machine  suite,  (c)  a  ten-machine  suite,  and  (d)  a  20-machine  j 
are  also  shown. 


in  the  figure  is  the  average  of  50  independent  scenarios.  The 
performance  comparisons  among  the  GA-based  approach,  the 
LMT  heuristic,  the  baseline  heuristic,  and  the  random  search 
for  moderately  commimicating  and  heavily  communicating 
larger  scenarios  are  shown  in  Figs.  15  and  16,  respectively. 

In  all  cases,  the  GA-based  approach  presented  here  out¬ 
performed  these  other  two  heuristics  and  the  random  search. 
The  improvement  of  the  GA-based  approach  over  the  others 
showed  an  overall  trend  to  increase  as  the  number  of  subtasks 
increased.  The  exact  shape  of  the  GA-based-approach  perfor¬ 
mance  curves  is  not  as  significant  as  the  overall  trends  because 
the  curves  are  for  a  heuristic  operating  on  randomly  generated 
data,  resulting  in  some  varied  performance  even  when  aver¬ 
aged  over  50  scenarios  for  each  data  point. 

11.  RELATED  WORK 

Different  approaches  to  the  HC  matching  and  scheduling 
problem  are  difficult  to  compare.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that 
the  HC  models  used  vary  from  one  approach  to  another. 
Furthermore,  as  discussed  in  Section  10,  established  test 
benchmarks  do  not  exist  at  this  time. 

The  most  related  research  using  GAs  for  HC  includes 
[ShW96,  SiY96,  TiP96].  Our  research  significantly  differs 
from  the  above  approaches  in  terms  of  the  HC  models 
assumed.  The  following  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  related 
research  work. 


(b)|/lf|  =  5 


(d)  |M|-20 

LMT  heuristic  for  lightly  communicating  larger  scenarios  in  (a)  a  two-machine 
;uite.  The  relative  performance  of  the  baseline  heuristic  and  the  random  search 
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(a)lMl  =  2  (b)|M  =  5 


(c)  |/Mt  =  10  (d)  |W|  *  20 

FIG.  15.  Performance  comparisons  of  the  GA-based  approach  relative  to  the  LMT  heuristic  for  moderately  communicating  larger  scenarios  in  (a)  a  two- 
machine  suite,  (b)  a  five-machine  suite,  (c)  a  ten-machine  suite,  and  (d)  a  20-machine  suite.The  relative  performance  of  the  baseline  heuristic  and  the  random 
search  are  also  shown. 


(a)|MI=2  (b)|W|-5 


(c)  l^fl  10  (d)  |M|  cr  20 


FIG.  16.  Performance  comparisons  of  the  GA-based  approach  relative  to  the  LMT  heuristic  for  heavily  communicating  larger  scenarios  in  (a)  a  two-machine 
suite,  (b)  a  five-machine  suite,  (c)  a  ten-machine  suite,  and  (d)  a  20-machine  suite.  The  relative  performance  of  the  baseline  heuristic  and  the  random  search 
are  also  shown. 
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In  [SiY96],  a  GA-based  approach  was  proposed,  in  which 
the  matcher/scheduler  can  utilize  an  unlimited  number  of 
machines  as  needed.  In  our  proposed  approach,  however, 
an  HC  suite  of  a  fixed  number  of  machines  is  assumed. 
Another  difference  between  these  two  approaches  is  that  in 
[SiY96]  a  machine  can  send  and  receive  data  to  and  from 
an  unlimited  number  of  different  machines  concurrently.  In 
our  proposed  approach,  it  is  assumed  that  each  machine  has 
a  single  input  link  and  a  single  output  link  such  that  all  the 
input  communications  to  one  machine  have  to  be  serialized  and 
all  the  output  communications  from  one  machine  have  to  be 
serialized.  A  third  difference  between  these  two  approaches  is 
that  in  [SiY96]  data  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  original 
producer.  In  our  proposed  approach,  however,  data  can  be 
obtained  either  from  the  producer  or  from  another  subtask  that 
has  received  the  data.  This  is  the  data  forwarding  situation 
that  was  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Section  9.  Unlike  the 
chromosome  structure  used  in  our  proposed  approach,  which 
represents  both  matching  and  scheduling  decisions,  in  [SiY96], 
a  chromosome  structure  that  only  has  the  matching  decision 
was  used.  Because  of  the  assumptions  made  in  [SiY96], 
for  each  matching  decision  an  optimal  scheduling  can  be 
computed. 

Although  a  fully  connected  interconnection  network  is 
assumed  in  both  [ShW96]  and  our  proposed  approach,  in 
[ShW96]  each  machine  can  send  to  and  receive  from  an 
unlimited  number  of  different  machines  concurrently.  Data 
forwarding  is  not  utilized  in  [ShW96].  A  simulated  annealing 
technique  was  used  in  [ShW96]  to  do  the  chromosome 
selection.  Similar  to  [SiY96],  a  chromosome  structure  that 
only  has  the  matching  decision  was  also  used  in  [ShW96]. 
A  nonrecursive  algorithm  was  used  in  [ShW96]  to  determine 
a  scheduling  for  each  matching  decision. 

A  GA-based  approach  in  [TiP96]  was  used  to  design 
application-specific  multiprocessor  systems.  Different  from  the 
goal  set  for  this  research,  which  is  to  minimize  the  total 
execution  time,  [TiP96]  considered  both  the  execution  time 
and  the  system  cost  for  a  given  application.  In  our  approach, 
however,  it  is  assumed  that  a  machine  suite  is  given,  and  the 
only  goal  is  to  minimize  the  completion  time  of  the  application. 

12.  CONCLUSION 

A  novel  genetic-algorithm-based  approach  for  task  match¬ 
ing  and  scheduling  in  HC  environments  was  presented.  This 
GA-based  approach  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  HC  environ¬ 
ments  because  it  does  not  rely  on  any  specific  communication 
subsystem  models.  It  is  applicable  to  the  static  scheduling  of 
production  jobs  and  can  be  readily  used  for  scheduling  mul¬ 
tiple  independent  tasks  (and  their  subtasks)  collectively.  For 
small-scale  scenarios,  the  proposed  approach  found  optimal 
solutions.  For  larger  scenarios,  it  outperformed  two  nonevolu¬ 
tionary  heuristics  and  a  random  search. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  this  GA-based  approach  for 
HC  task  matching  and  scheduling  may  be  built  upon  for  future 
research.  These  include  extending  this  approach  to  allow  mul¬ 
tiple  producers  for  each  of  the  global  data  items,  parallelizing 
the  GA-based  approach,  developing  evaluation  procedures  for 


other  commimication  subsystems,  and  considering  loop  and 
data-conditional  constructs  that  involve  multiple  subtasks. 

In  summary,  a  novel  GA  design  was  developed  for  use  in 
HC.  This  GA  design  has  been  shown  to  be  a  viable  approach 
to  the  important  problems  of  matching  and  scheduling  in  an 
HC  environment. 
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Abstract 

We  describe  security  for  a  virtual  heterogeneous 
machine  (VHM),  Our  security  architecture  is  based 
upon  separation  of  services  into  four  distinct  domains. 
It  is  designed  to  take  advantage  of  operating  system 
support  for  domains,  where  available.  We  have  chosen 
to  use  emerging  public  key  technology  as  an  interim 
solution  to  provide  domain  separation.  A  prototype 
demonstration  of  our  architecture  has  been  developed. 

1.  Introduction 

Science,  engineering  and  defense  are  witnessing  the 
emergence  of  a  new  approach  to  computation.  It 
depends  not  on  single  isolated  centers  of  excellence  for 
high  performance  computing,  but  upon  a  network  of 
computers  bound  together  by  an  overlying  framework 
that  presents  to  users  a  powerful  virtual  heterogeneous 
machine  (VHM)  intended  to  support  high  throughput 
computing  [19],  Applications  may  consist  of  a  single 
thread  of  execution,  a  set  of  sequential  jobs,  or  may  be 
parallelized  across  several  components  of  the 
underlying  system.  Some  applications  may  require  a 
variety  of  computational  and  storage  resources  ranging 
from  desktop  PCs  for  the  submission  of  jobs  to 
supercomputers  for  computationally  intensive  tasks. 

Efforts  are  currently  underway  to  define  the  VHMs 
which  will  manage  user  tasks.  A  major  research  area 
for  these  systems  is  the  formulation  of  adaptive 
scheduling  techniques  based  on  task  and  network 
properties.  Ultimately,  the  technologies  emerging  from 
the  creation  of  an  advanced  computational 
infrastructure  will  be  integrated  into  systems 
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supporting  finance,  industry,  and  individual  users.  In 
all  cases,  security  is  a  concern  for  these  systems. 

The  diversity  of  the  user  population  employing  a 
VHM  implies  that  one  security  solution  may  not  be 
appropriate  for  all  individuals  or  even  for  all  tasks  of 
one  particular  individual.  We  are  collaborating  in  a 
research  project  to  investigate  the  properties  and 
services  of  a  VHM  and  are  examining  security 
concerns  and  technologies  in  that  context.  This  paper  is 
a  report  on  the  progress  of  that  effort. 

We  will  describe  how  notions  of  privilege  and 
system  integrity  can  be  incorporated  into  an 
architecture  intended  to  execute  in  a  heterogeneous 
computing  environment.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  is 
organized  as  follows.  Section  2.  outlines  the  objectives 
and  high  level  architecture  of  the  VHM  to  which  our 
protection  architecture  is  being  applied.  Section  3. 
describes  the  security  requirements  for  the  system. 
Section  4.  describes  the  security  architecture  we  have 
developed  for  the  VHM.  Our  prototype  implementation 
and  its  use  of  the  Intel  Common  Data  Security 
Architecture,  is  discussed  in  section  5.  Section  6.  will 
contrast  our  work  with  that  of  several  other  VHM 
security  efforts  and  will  describe  our  future  plans. 
Section  7.  provides  a  summary. 

2.  Management  System  for  Heterogeneous 
Networks 

The  intent  of  the  Management  System  for 
Heterogeneous  Networks  (MSHN,  pronounced 
"mission*")  is  to  construct  a  virtual  heterogeneous 
machine  designed  to  run  as  an  application  on  a  variety 
of  operating  systems  and  hardware  platforms  [11].  It 
will  provide  end-to-end  support  for  applications  in 
distributed  and  heterogeneous,  shared  environments.  In 
addition  to  supporting  compute-intensive  jobs,  MSHN 
is  intended  to  provide  a  responsive  and  flexible 
execution  environment  for  real-time,  interactive,  and 
I/O-intensive  tasks.  When  heterogeneous  resources  are 
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simultaneously  shared  by  several  applications,  each 
with  its  own  unique  quality  of  service  (QoS) 
requirement,  MSHN  will  be  able  to  efficiently  assign 
resources  to  the  applications  so  that  they  will  attain 
their  requested  QoS. 

Each  job  is  characterized  by  code  and  a  dataset.  An 
instance  of  a  job  will  be  the  code  and  a  particular 
dataset  and  is  associated  with  a  particular  user.  For 
each  job,  MSHN  will  maintain  historical  data 
describing  the  job's  compute  characteristics.  When  a 
new  request  to  execute  the  job  with  a  particular  dataset 
is  issued,  the  scheduler  will  use  the  job's  compute 
characteristics  as  well  as  dynamic  information  about 
network  and  resource  loading.  The  scheduler  will  make 
decisions  regarding  resource  allocation  to  maximize 
the  QoS  for  a  particular  job.  For  example,  suppose  job 
A  has  historically  run  in  10  minutes  on  resource  X  and 
in  20  minutes  on  resource  Y.  When  a  request  to 
execute  the  job  is  issued  the  scheduler  may  decide  to 
wait  five  minutes  so  that  the  job  can  be  run  on  system 
X  rather  than  schedule  it  immediately  on  system  Y.  In 
an  open  environment,  even  when  using  the  same 
resource,  consistent  QoS  for  jobs  may  not  be 
guaranteed.  Network  congestion  and  load  at  the 
compute  resource  can  impact  job  performance. 

Use  of  MSHN  is  optional.  In  theory,  users  could 
attempt  to  decide  where  a  job  might  best  be  executed, 
however,  several  projects  [14][5]  have  demonstrated 
that  a  scheduling  and  job  management  service  can 
provide  significant  benefits,  just  as  traditional 
operating  systems  support  applications  through  local 
resource  management  services. 

These  early  resource  management  system 
demonstrations  lacked  the  ability  to  address  quality  of 
service  requirements  in  a  highly  distributed  and 
dynamic  heterogeneous  environment.  MSHN  will 
address  these  issues.  It  will  monitor  the  load  on  a  large 
pool  of  resources  and  will  advise  jobs  as  to  the  best 
strategy  for  achieving  QoS  objectives  for  a  particular 
run.  It  is  anticipated  that,  despite  the  extra  processing 
required  for  MSHN  to  provide  monitoring  and 
advisory  services,  the  performance  advantages  will 
outweigh  the  slight  computational  tax  imposed  by  the 
VHM.  User  involvement  in  the  scheduling  and 
execution  of  jobs  might  be  streamlined  through  the  use 
of  a  special  MSHN  shell  that  would  hide  MSHN 
processing. 

2,1  MSHN  VHM 

The  proposed  MSHN  VHM  [15]  consists  of  five 
major  components,  as  depicted  in  Figure  1:  a  user 
client,  three  MSHN  core  services,  and  a  client  on  each 
computational  server.  (The  Audit  Server  will  be 


discussed  in  a  subsequent  section.)  An  assumption  of 
the  MSHN  architecture  is  that  the  physical  machines 
running  MSHN  components  are  not  necessarily 
dedicated  to  MSHN  processing.  Thus,  jobs  on  a 
computational  server  may  be  divided  into  two 
categories:  those  taking  advantage  of  the  services 
provided  by  MSHN  and  those  that  do  not. 

Client  libraries  will  "wrap"  user  jobs  at  the 
application  origination  points  and  at  the  compute 
resources.  These  libraries  are  intended  to  provide  the 
services  of  the  MSHN  VHM  transparently:  legacy 
application  code  will  require  no  modification  to  be 
executed  in  the  MSHN  environment.  Adaptive 
applications  will  benefit  from  environmental 
information  that  may  be  signalled  to  them  through  the 
MSHN  services. 

The  Resource  Requirements  Database  is  used  to 
store  initial  estimates  of  per  job  requirements  and  to 
maintain  a  record  of  the  resources  that  have  historically 
been  consumed  by  a  particular  job.  This  may  include 
the  level  of  service  requested  by  the  users  as  well  as 
priorities  for  particular  classes  of  applications.  As 
experiential  data  are  accumulated,  the  resource 
requirements  for  the  execution  of  future  instances  of 
the  job  are  adjusted. 

The  Resource  Status  Server  is  the  most  dynamic  of 
those  maintained  by  MSHN.  Here  information 
regarding  the  resource  consumption  by  all  currently 
executing  jobs  on  the  VHM  is  maintained.  In  addition, 
client  library  monitors  associated  with  the  network  and 
computational  resources  provide  up-to-date 
information  regarding  the  availability  of  resources  on 
the  VHM. 

The  Scheduling  Server  maintains  a  set  of  algorithms 
used  to  produce  advisory  schedules  for  jobs.  If  the 
Resource  Status  Server  flags  a  job  as  being  bogged 
down,  a  request  may  be  issued  to  the  scheduler  to  seek 
a  better  scheduling  strategy  for  the  task.  That  strategy 
may  include  task  checkpointing  and  relocation  [16]. 

A  MSHN  project  goal  is  to  provide  support  not  only 
for  traditional  static  applications,  but  to  enhance  the 
performance  characteristics  of  dynamic  and  adaptive 
applications.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
environments  where  the  load  on  resources  is  not 
predictable,  but  perhaps  best  characterized 
probabilistically.  Consider,  for  example,  an  adaptive 
application  in  which  a  user  asks  for  time-critical 
processing  that  will  return  high  precision  and  high 
fidelity  results.  As  the  application  is  executed,  MSHN 
will  use  the  client  libraries  associated  with  all  jobs  on 
the  VHM  to  monitor  the  resources  of  the  VHM, 
quantifying  and  accounting  for  uncertainty  throughout 
the  distributed  processing  mechanism.  Intermediate 
reports  on  job  status  and  resource  usage  are  transmitted 
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Figure  1.  MSHN  Architecture 


by  the  client  libraries  to  the  Resource  Status  Server. 
Should  available  resources  be  insufficient  to  achieve 
the  original  time,  precision  and  fidelity  objectives,  the 
MSHN  Scheduler  will  trigger  a  notification  to  the 
client  library  of  the  affected  application.  In  the  case  of 
an  adaptive  application,  the  application  can  adapt  to  the 
changed  environment,  thus  satisfying  modified,  and 
realistically  achievable  QoS  objectives.  Special  client 
libraries  could  provide  adaptivity  services  to  legacy 
applications.  Upon  completion  of  the  task,  results  are 
returned  to  the  user,  while  a  summary  of  resource 
usage  by  the  job  is  recorded  in  the  Resource 
Requirements  Database. 

MSHN  jobs  consist  of  both  code  and  the  data  set  to 
be  processed  by  that  code.  The  need  to  define  the  job 
both  in  terms  of  its  code  and  data  set,  or  at  least  a 
characterization  of  the  data  set,  arises  from  quality  of 
service  objectives  for  each  job.  Consider  for  example, 
code  that  will  compute  Fast  Fourier  Transforms  (FFTs) 
on  seismic  data.  Clearly  the  granularity  and  duration  of 
the  data  will  affect  the  amount  of  processing  required. 


Hence,  despite  the  fact  that  the  code  applied  to  both  a 
short  event  and  a  long  one  is  the  same,  the  jobs  differ 
in  terms  of  the  computational  resources  they  will 
consume.  As  noted  above,  a  variety  of  QoS 
requirements  may  also  be  associated  with  a  job.  Of 
course,  a  group  of  security  requirements  may  also  be 
bound  to  an  instance  of  a  job  as  a  result  of  the 
particular  code  or  data  involved.  A  detailed  discussion 
of  application  security  requirements  will  be  given  in 
the  next  section. 

3.  Security  Requirements 

The  MSHN  security  mechanisms  are  intended  for 
an  environment  in  which  users  elect  to  use  MSHN 
services  to  enhance  the  quality  of  service  they  receive 
on  their  jobs.  Users  request  advisory  schedules  from 
MSHN  core  services.  When  the  schedule  is  returned, 
jobs  are  submitted  to  compute  resources  under  user 
control  and  executed  in  the  context  of  user  accounts. 
Dynamic  and  summary  job  status  information  is 
reported  to  MSHN  core  services  via  client  libraries 
which  "wrap"  the  user's  unaltered  job.  During  job 
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execution,  the  MSHN  scheduler  may  send  revised 
scheduling  information  to  the  client  libraries.  Under 
certain  conditions,  a  job  may  be  moved  to  a  different 
compute  resource.  If  the  job  is  adaptive,  information 
relayed  by  the  MSHN  scheduler  permits  the  job  to 
modify  its  runtime  characteristics  in  order  to  achieve 
desired  quality  of  service  goals. 

This  sketch  of  MSHN  activity  shows  that  the  VHM 
depends  upon  communication  between  distributed 
hosts:  those  providing  MSHN  core  services  and  those 
executing  client  libraries  on  behalf  of  users.  In  the 
remainder  of  this  section  we  will  present  our  approach 
to  providing  for  the  integrity  of  MSHN  core 
components  and  client  services  within  the  networked 
environment.  In  addition,  we  will  describe  how  the 
MSHN  core  supports  security  requirements  such  as 
integrity  and  confidentiality  for  the  jobs  it  manages. 

3.1  General  Constraints  and  Assumptions 

Certain  MSHN  design  goals  affect  several  choices 
regarding  the  security  architecture.  These  are: 

•  Use  of  MSHN  is  optional.  An  advisory  schedule 
obtained  from  the  MSHN  Scheduler  is  optional.  A 
user  may  still  choose  to  execute  a  job  using  MSHN 
clients  at  compute  resources,  but  the  compute 
resources  selected  by  the  user  may  not  correspond 
to  those  suggested  by  the  MSHN  Scheduler. 

•  MSHN  will  not  require  modification  of  existing 
applications. 

•  MSHN  will  not  require  modification  to  the 
underlying  operating  system  of  any  system  it  uses. 
This  includes  MSHN  user  clients,  servers  hosting 
MSHN  core  components,  and  MSHN  services  on 
compute  resources. 

•  No  MSHN  component  will  have  arbitrary  control 
over  any  host.  By  this  we  mean  that  execution  of 
MSHN  will  not  require  supervisory  or,  in  Unix 
terminology,  "root"  privilege. 

•  It  is  assumed  that  users  do  not  wish  to  subvert  their 
own  jobs  with  bogus  run-time  parameters,  which 
would  also  result  in  corruption  of  the  Resource 
Requirements  Database.  (Users  can,  of  course, 
always  elect  to  execute  their  jobs  without  the 
benefit  of  MSHN  services.) 

•  User  jobs  are  not  required  to  reside  permanently  at 
compute  resources.  Code  and  data  can  either  be 
bundled  and  sent  to  compute  resources  with  the 
request  for  execution.  Eventually,  the  MSHN  client 
libraries  are  envisioned  to  be  capabiie  of  fetching 
code  and  data  for  a  job  from  appropriate 
repositories. 

Assumptions  applicable  to  the  security  architecture 
are: 


•  A  user  will  not  attempt  to  corrupt  his  own  jobs.  If  a 
user  is  concerned  that  his  jobs  will  be  corrupted  by 
other  jobs  he  may  be  executing  on  a  compute 
resource,  then  the  best  remedy  is  to  establish  a 
separate  principle  for  the  execution  of  jobs  managed 
by  MSHN.  The  underlying  operating  system, 
through  its  mechanisms  for  the  separation  of  user 
processes  is  expected  to  support  this  objective. 

•  Users  will  be  required  to  log  in  when  accessing 
compute  resources,  thus  execution  on  resources  will 
be  by  a  principle  representing  the  user  rather  than 
the  MSHN  core. 

•  For  each  user,  MSHN  will  maintain  a  list  of 
compute  resources  for  which  the  user  is  authorized. 

•  MSHN  will  rely  upon  the  existence  of  a  public  key 
infrastructure  (PKI).  The  security  architecture 
depends  upon  the  existence  and  integrity  of  standard 
directory  services  such  as  X.500  or  LDAP  and  the 
provision  of  standardized  certificates  such  as  those 
defined  by  X.509  v3.  All  elements  of  the  MSHN 
architecture  must  have  facilities  to  support 
certificate-based  public  key  technology.  Support  for 
symmetric  key  cryptography  is  also  required  in 
most  applications  of  public  key  cryptography. 

•  It  is  assumed  that  the  MSHN  client  libraries  do  not 
contain  malicious  code. 

•  Compute  resources  will  be  known  to  the  MSHN 
core.  The  list  of  resources  will  be  administratively 
updated. 

3.2  PoUcy 

The  security  policy  we  wish  to  enforce  for  the 

MSHN  components  is  as  follows. 

•  Only  authorized  elements  of  the  MSHN  core 
services,  such  as  the  MSHN  Scheduler,  can  query 
the  Resource  Status  Server  and  the  Resource 
Requirements  Database  for  job  status  information. 
(Authentication  and  Access  Control) 

•  Communications  between  the  elements  of  the 
MSHN  core  services  should  be  protected  from 
unauthorized  modification  and  disclosure. 
(Communications  Integrity  and  Confidentiality) 

•  Status  and  summary  information  provided  by  client 
libraries  to  the  Resource  Status  Server  and  Resource 
Requirements  Database  should  be  identifiable  to  the 
granularity  of  a  particular  run  of  a  user  job.  This 
will  prevent  bogus  updates  to  MSHN  databases  by 
malicious  jobs  outside  of  MSHN’s  purview.  It  will 
also  permit  the  identification  of  rogue  jobs  which 
may  have  been  corrupted  and  are  misbehaving. 
(Authentication,  Access  Control  and  Denial  of 
Service) 

•  Status  and  summary  information  provided  by  client 
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libraries  to  the  MSHN  core  databases  should  be 
protected  from  unauthorized  modification  and 
disclosure  while  in  transit.  (Communications 
Integrity  and  Confidentiality) 

Dynamic  scheduling  advice  provided  by  the  MSHN 
Scheduler  to  client  libraries  supporting  jobs  at 
compute  resources  should  be  identifiable  on  a  per 
job  basis.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  client  library  to 
know  that  scheduling  information  has,  in  fact,  come 
from  the  MSHN  Scheduler.  In  addition,  the  client 
library  must  be  able  to  ascertain  that  the  scheduling 
information  is  intended  for  the  particular  job  being 
supported  by  the  client  library.  (Authentication) 
Dynamic  scheduling  advice  provided  by  the  MSHN 
Scheduler  to  client  libraries  supporting  jobs  at 
compute  resources  should  be  protected  from 
■unauthorized  modification  and  disclosure  while  in 
transit.  (Communications  Integrity  and 
Confidentiality) 

Information  maintained  in  MSHN  core  databases 
should  be  available  only  to  authorized  users.  Some 
earlier  resource  management  systems  [14]  had  no 
notion  of  access  control.  The  emphasis  in  these 
efforts  was  on  scheduling  and  performance,  not 
security,  so  everyone  was  privileged  and  had  access 
to  all  job  status  information. 

A  mechanism  must  be  implemented  to  limit  access 
to  job  status  information.  It  is  expected  that  there 
may  be  tension  between  limiting  access  to  this 
information  and  providing  statistically  significant 
accumulations  of  runs  to  improve  scheduling 
decisions. 

For  each  job,  historical  data  on  that  job  can  be 
restricted  to  a  set  of  authorized  users.  At  first 
glance,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  very  hospitable. 
Why  should  historical  information  be  restricted 
when  it  will  help  eveiyone  run  the  job  better? 
Suppose  there  is  a  job  used  for  battle  planning  and 
that  its  execution  statistics  are  stored  in  the 
Resource  Requirements  Database.  Also  suppose 
that  an  enemy  wants  to  find  out  about  this  job.  He 
could  pretend  to  be  submitting  a  request  to  run  the 
battle  planning  job  and  would  obtain  from  the 
scheduler  advice  on  where  to  position  his  run.  Even 
though  he  might  not  have  a  copy  of  the  code  and 
data,  the  historical  data  could  yield  information 
regarding  the  best  systems  to  use  for  executing  the 
job,  duration  of  the  run,  and  other  exploitable 
information. 

Thus,  in  the  interest  of  encouraging  use  of  MSHN,  a 
user  can  always  request  that  MSHN  provide  a 
schedule  for  his  instance  of  the  job.  Whether  that 
schedule  reflects  historical  information  would 
depend  upon  the  user's  access  to  the  historical  data 


associated  with  other  users'  runs. 

3.3  Accountability 

Individual  accountability  is  essential  in  any  system 
intended  to  securely  process  information  on  behalf  of 
users.  Accoimtability  permits  liability  to  be  established 
in  the  case  of  violations  of  policy.  If  the  objective  is  to 
establish  liability  such  that  the  perpetrator  of  an  illicit 
act  can  be  punished,  then  accountability  must  be 
sufficient  to  provide  proof  that  the  accused  perpetrator 
is  at  fault. 

Since  MSHN  is  running  as  an  application  on 
operating  systems  that  may  or  may  not  provide  an 
adequate  foundation  for  our  security  objectives,  we 
must  temper  our  accountability  requirements. 
Corruption  of  an  underlying  operating  system  lacking 
penetration  resistance  could  result  in  corruption  of 
MSHN  accountability  mechanisms.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  send  someone  to  prison  for  violating 
MSHN  security  policy  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
successfiilly  litigate  contractual  agreements  based  upon 
the  chain  of  assurance  and  accountability  evidence 
provided  by  a  VHM  dependent  on  intrinsically  weak 
platforms.  So  accountability  in  MSHN  can  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  abuse  by  relatively  law  abiding  users,  but  it 
will  not  stop  the  detennined  opponent. 

Accountability  in  MSHN  will  depend  upon  the 
identification  and  authentication  of  users,  first  at  their 
local  clients  and  subsequently  to  the  MSHN  core 
service  and  compute  servers.  Authentication  and  audit 
will  provide  the  mechanisms  to  tie  the  user's 
identification  to  the  system  activities  he  has  invoked 
and  create  a  record  of  those  activities  considered 
security  relevant. 

Non-repudiation  is  described  as  a  mechanism  such 
that  the  sender  of  a  communication  is  imable  to  deny 
that  the  message  was  sent  and  the  receiver  is  imable  to 
deny  its  receipt.  The  audit  mechanism  can  serve  as  a 
trusted  third  party  providing  non-repudiation  services 
for  MSHN  users.  Clearly,  a  third  party  beyond  MSHN 
is  needed  if  non-repudiation  services  are  required  for 
transactions  between  MSHN  and  its  users. 

3.4  Assurance 

Security  enforced  for  MSHN  components  does  not 
depend  upon  enforcement  mechanisms  built  into 
MSHN  itself,  but  instead  upon  underlying  policy 
enforcement  mechanisms  that  may  be  provided  by 
operating  systems  and  perhaps  high  assurance 
platforms.  This  is  in  concert  with  the  philosophy  [12] 
that  more  privileged  mechanisms  are 
•  more  likely  to  embody  the  fundamental  notions  of 

the  reference  monitor  concept  [4]  and 
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•  more  likely  to  have  undergone  scrutiny  by  qualified 
and  unbiased  personnel  able  to  assess  the  assurance 
claims  made  about  the  mechanism. 

The  security  architecture  for  the  VHM  will  be 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  mechanisms  provided  by 
more  privileged  underlying  components.  Our  objective 
is  to  provide  the  intermediate  interfaces  necessary  so 
that  underlying  medium  to  high  assurance  mechanisms 
can  be  used  to  protect  communications  associated  with 
the  VHM  and  user  jobs  as  information  is  moved  across 
unprotected  networks. 

We  wish  to  prevent  unauthorized  updates  to  critical 
MSHN  databases.  Suppose  that  MSHN  core 
components  execute  on  dedicated  servers.  Then  the 
likelihood  of  corruption  of  MSHN  core  databases  by 
malicious  applications  is  substantially  reduced  as  is  the 
possibility  of  exfiltraton  of  information  by  malicious 
software.  In  such  an  environment,  the  use  of  session 
keys  provides  a  reliable  mechanism  to  bind  the 
components  into  a  virtual  domain. 

How  does  the  notion  of  privilege  work  in  MSHN? 


Ideally,  we  would  like  to  have  each  platform  in  the 
VHM  provide  a  minimum  of  four  protection  domains: 
one  for  the  user's  application,  one  for  MSHN  client 
resource  libraries  and  services,  and  one  for  MSHN 
protection  services.  Layered  beneath  these  three 
domains  would  be  more  privileged  domains  associated 
with  the  underlying  OS  and  its  libraries.  We  envision 
certain  essential  public  key  technologies  located  in 
highly  privileged  domains.  These  include  the  key 
distribution  centers  and  the  certificate  authorities. 

4.  MSHN  Security  Architecture 

MSHN  security  is  based  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  following  domains: 

1.  MSHN  Core  Domain 

2.  Client  Library  Domain 

3.  Application  Domain 

Each  domain  will  authenticate  itself  to  other 
domains  using  certificate-based  technology.  The  basis 
for  believing  the  certificates  is  the  integrity  provided  at 
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Table  1:  Key  Usage  in  the  MSHN  Security  Architecture 
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Figure  2.  MSHN  Security  Domain  Architecture 


the  certificate  authorities,  hence  the  certificate 
authorities  are  the  most  trusted  components  of  our 
VHM  security  architecture.  User  tasks  will  be 
separated  on  a  per-task  basis  using  appropriate  keys 
supplied  to  each  domain.  Within  MSHN,  the  highest 
integrity  domain,  viz.  the  MSHN  Core,  will  manage 
the  creation  and  allocation  of  session  keys  used  by 
lower  integrity  domains.  Thus  the  client  domains  are 
issued  per-task  keys  when  a  job  is  scheduled  and  these 
keys  are  used  for  dynamic  task  management  and  Core 
database  updates.  In  addition  to  being  isolated  on  a  per- 
task  basis,  each  domain  is  able  to  distinguish 
communications  from  members  at  its  integrity  from 
those  of  entities  of  greater  or  lesser  integrity.  The 
MSHN  domains  are  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  Policy  is 
allocated  to  each  of  these  domains  and  they  are 
organized  hierarchically.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
notions  of  balanced  assurance  for  distributed  systems 
[13]. 

4.1  MSHN  Core  Domain 

The  MSHN  core  domain  contains  the  basic  MSHN 
core  services:  the  Scheduling  Server,  the  Resource 
Status  Server,  and  the  Resource  Requirements 
Database.  For  the  security  architecture,  we  have  added 
an  Audit  Server.  The  correct  function  of  these  servers 


is  essential  to  insuring  that  jobs  receive  useful 
scheduling  advice;  the  corruption  of  either  their  data  or 
algorithms  would  render  MSHN  potentially  useless  or 
even  detrimental  to  job  performance  and  quality  of 
service.  Thus  we  assign  to  these  system  elements  a 
high  integrity  level. 

The  MSHN  Scheduling  Server  will  make 
scheduling  decisions  based  upon  the  conjimction  of 
authorization  information  and  other  scheduling 
information.  When  a  scheduling  request  is  issued  to 
MSHN,  the  Scheduling  server  will  first  determine  the 
systems  accessible  by  the  user.  This  list  of  systems  will 
be  input  to  the  scheduling  algorithms  and  an  advisory 
schedule  will  result.  Thus  for  the  same  job  and  all  other 
factors  being  equal,  two  users  could  have  different 
schedules  depending  upon  their  access  to  compute 
resources. 

4.2  Client  Library  Domain 

The  client  libraries  will  occupy  a  domain  of 
intermediate  integrity.  A  copy  of  the  client  libraries 
will  be  available  to  each  usefs  job.  Although  users 
might  share  the  text  of  client  libraries,  viz,  the  client 
library  code,  when  executing  on  the  same  machine, 
each  instance  will  have  separate  data.  Client  libraries 
will  also  be  able  to  securely  communicate  with  client 
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libraries  on  other  compute  servers.  This  will  permit 
coordination  of  parallel  processing  or  checkpointing 
and  movement  of  an  application  to  a  different  compute 
server. 

4.3  Application  Domain 

This  domain  is  intended  for  user  jobs.  Each 
application  will  be  distinct.  Distributed,  security-aware 
applications  may  contain  their  own  end-to-end 
mechanisms  or  may  use  underlying  security  services. 

A  legacy  application  need  not  become  "security 
aware”  in  order  to  be  protected.  When  users  request 
scheduling  and  process  management  services  of 
MSHN,  they  may  include  protection  services  as  part  of 
the  QoS  specification  for  their  jobs.  The  scheduling 
advisor  will  determine  the  best  way  to  meet  those 
protection  needs  within  the  VHM  accessible  by  the 
user.  Along  with  the  scheduling  recommendations 
returned  to  the  user,  algorithms  and  keys  held  by  the 
underlying  layers  will  be  available  to  protect 
commimications  for  distributed  applications.  We  note 
that  exposure  of  keys  to  applications  is  not  intended: 
either  keys  are  cryptographically  protected  or 
completely  hidden  by  the  imderlying  mechanism. 

4.4  Mechanisms 

Cryptographic  mechanisms  will  be  used  to  isolate 
and  protect  the  elements  of  the  MSHN  architecture  in 
"lightweight"  domains.  Table  1  describes  the  major 
keys  used  in  our  design.  Key  types  are  for  symmetric, 
S,  and  public/private,  P,  cryptography.  We  intend  to 
support  updates  of  session  keys  during  job  runs.  The 
frequency  of  these  updates  will  be  defined  as  part  of 
the  quality  of  service  for  security.  It  is  expected  that,  as 
the  public  key  infrastructure  matures,  key  distribution 
centers  (KDCs)  will  issue  public/private  key  pairs.  In 
the  interim,  individual  systems  may  be  required  to  act 
as  their  own  KDCs. 

4.4.1  Core  Keys.  The  MSHN  core  will  be  assigned  its 
own  set  of  keys.  Each  MSHN  core  server  will  have  a 
public/private  key  pair,  Cpu^j/p^.  These  key  pairs  will  be 
issued  by  a  key  distribution  center  (KDC)  and  can  be 
verified  by  a  certificate  authority  (CA)  for  inter-compo¬ 
nent  authentication. 

We  believe  that  symmetric  key  cryptography 
provides  the  most  efficient  technique  for  the  frequent 
commimications  that  will  be  required  between  MSHN 
core  components.  Core  components  associated  with  a 
particular  instance  of  MSHN  share  a  MSHN-wide 
session  key,  This  key  permits  the  use  of  fast 


symmetric  algorithms  for  the  efficient  transmission  of 
core-relevant  data. 

A  question  that  arose  in  our  analysis  was  how  to 
handle  replicas  of  MSHN  core  services.  This  might 
occur  in  situations  where  the  system  is  highly 
distributed  and  replicas  of  one  or  more  MSHN  core 
services  are  placed  at  strategic  points  in  the  network. 
Since  it  is  desirable  that  a  client  be  able  to  send  updates 
to  any  one  of  the  replicated  servers  of  a  particular  type, 
e.g..  Resource  Status  Server,  with  a  consistent  result 
across  the  entire  system,  the  session  keys  of  clients 
could  be  available  to  all  status  servers.  Alternatively, 
dynamic  key  exchange  algorithms  could  provide 
protected  communications  between  core  components. 

4.4.2  Client  and  Application  Keys.  The  MSHN  Core 
will  be  responsible  for  issuing  session  keys  for  each  job. 
These  keys  will  be  protected  enroute  to  the  compute 
resource  using  public  key  algorithms  with  Rpub/pri- 
There  will  be  three  session  keys  associated  with  each 
job:  a  Job  Session  Key,  Kj,  a  Client  Library  Session  Key, 
K^,  and  an  Application  Session  Key,  K^. 

The  Job  Session  Key  will  be  used  by  the  compute 
client  to  transmit  status  information  back  to  the  MSHN 
Resource  Status  Server  and  to  the  Audit  Server.  It  will 
be  used  by  the  MSHN  Scheduler  to  transmit  advisory 
information  dynamically  to  the  user  client  and  the 
compute  client.  For  example,  information  regarding 
dynamic  job  adaptation  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
compute  client.  A  database  tying  user  IDs  to  job  IDs 
and  session  keys  will  be  distributed  across  relevant 
MSHN  core  servers  such  as  the  Scheduling  Server  and 
the  Audit  Server. 

The  Client  Library  Session  Key  will  be  used  for 
intra-domain  management  of  clients  associated  with  a 
particular  job  both  at  the  user's  platform  and  at  the 
compute  resources. 

The  Application  Session  Key  is  provided  for  the 
benefit  of  the  application.  It  represents  the  keys  and 
algorithms  proposed  by  the  MSHN  core  to  meet  the 
protection  requirements  specified  by  the  user  for  the 
particular  instance  of  the  job  run. 

4.4.3  User  Authentication.  Individual  users  will  have 
public/private  keys,  Upuh/pri'  User’s  public  keys  will  be 
stored  in  certificates  which  are  available  to  all  elements 
of  the  system  through  a  directory  service.  The  MSHN 
Scheduler  will  be  able  to  authenticate  the  user  using 
public  key  technology.  The  user  will  digitally  sign  mes¬ 
sages  using  his  private  key  and  the  scheduler  will  vali- 
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date  the  source  of  the  signed  message  with  the  user’s 
certified  public  key. 

5.  Prototype  Demonstration 

A  prototype  demonstration  of  the  MSHN  security 
architecture  has  been  implemented  [20].  In  keeping 
with  the  emphasis  on  commercial-off-the-shelf  PCs 
embraced  by  the  Navy's  IT-21  initiative  [7],  our 
demonstration  is  implemented  on  three  Windows  NT 
Platforms.  One  platform  served  as  the  user  interface 
from  which  jobs  were  submitted.  A  second  platform 
hosted  the  MSHN  Core  database  and  scheduling 
services,  each  executing  as  a  separate  process.  The  last 
platform  played  the  role  of  a  compute  resource. 
(Clearly,  in  a  complete  implementation  compute 
resources  might  be  high  performance  processors.) 

For  this  demonstration  we  chose  all  certificates  to 
be  homogeneous  and  selected  X.509  v3  certificates  [6] 
for  use  throughout  the  VHM  for  authentication 
mechanisms. 

5.1  Security  Layer 

One  of  our  principle  concerns  has  been  the 
provision  of  security  services  within  the  context  of  a 
well  engineered,  modular  architecture.  Toward  this 
end,  we  have  defined  a  set  of  security  services  to  be 
provided  to  MSHN  core  components  and  clients.  This 
thin  service  layer  allows  us  to  achieve  the  support  for 
heterogeneous  platforms  sought  by  the  project.  Also,  it 
permits  us  to  postpone  API  choices  so  that  services 
presented  by  several  APIs  can  be  used,  such  as  CDSA 
[3]  and  GSS-API  [1].  Thus,  a  variety  of  security 
implementations  can  be  used  and  these  will  be 
transparent  to  the  VHM  core,  clients,  and  applications. 

The  security  services  layer  consists  of  the  following 
interfaces  exported  to  MSHN  core  services  and  client 
libraries: 

mshn__sljmt  Initialize  databases  for  MSHN 
security  layer  and  create  any  necessary  security 
contexts. 

mshn_sLcreate_cert  Create  a  certificate  with  the 
specified  parameters 

mshn_sl_get_cert  Obtain  a  certificate  for  the 
specified  principle 

mshn_sLcert_verify  Check  that  the  specified 
certificate  is  valid 

mshn_sLcert_revoked  Determine  if  the  specified 
certificate  has  been  revoked 

mshn_sl_get_public_key  Return  the  public  key  for 
the  principle  associated  with  the  specified  certificate 

mshn_sl_get_private_key  Return  the  private  key 
for  the  specified  subject.  Note  that,  in  the 


implementation,  the  private  key  is  not  actually 
returned,  but  a  handle  to  the  key  is  provided  and  this 
handle  is  used  as  a  parameter  to  encryption  or 
decryption  functions.  Thus  the  private  key  is  never 
exposed. 

mshn_sl_put_audit  Write  a  record  to  the  audit  file 
or  server 

mshn_sLencrypt  Encrypt  the  specified  data  using 
the  specified  key  and  algorithm 

mshn_sLdecrypt  Decrypt  the  specified  data  using 
the  specified  key  and  algorithm 

mshn_sLsym_key_gen  Create  a  key  to  be  used 
with  symmetric  encryption  and  decryption. 

mshn_sLasym_key_gen  Create  a  public/private 
key  pair  to  be  used  with  asymmetric  encryption  and 
decryption.  Only  information  about  the  private  key  is 
exported,  the  key  itself  is  not  exposed. 

mshn_sLmsg_digest  Hash  the  specified  buffers 
and  generate  a  message  digest. 

mshn_sl_sign  Produce  a  signature  for  the  specified 
data  in  two  steps:  create  a  message  digest  and  then 
encrypt  the  message  digest. 

mshn_sl_sig_verify  Verify  a  digital  signature  for  a 
specified  data-signature  pair. 

5.2  Common  Data  Security  Architecture 

The  Intel  Common  Data  Security  Architecture 
(CDSA)  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  a  proof  of 
concept  demonstration  of  the  MSHN  core  services. 

CDSA  is  intended  to  provide  a  basic  security 
infrastructure  for  use  with  personal  computers.  It  is  a 
layered  architecture  and  is  intended  to  be  modular, 
portable  and  adaptable.  It  has  currently  been 
implemented  on  Windows  NT,  a  system  of  particular 
interest  to  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a  result  of  its  IT-21 
initiative.  An  implementation  of  CDSA  by  RSA 
Security  is  underway  and  will  provide  the  components 
on  Unix  platforms.  In  the  interim,  we  have 
implemented  a  subset  of  the  MSHN  Security  functions 
on  a  Unix  platform  using  SSLeay  encryption 
software[22]  (a  public  implementation  of  SSL  [9]). 
CDSA  consists  of  three  primary  layers: 

•  a  set  of  system  security  services 

•  the  Common  Security  Services  Manager  (CSSM) 

•  add-in  security  modules. 

The  add-in  security  modules  are  organized  by  the 
CSSM  so  that  service  provider  interfaces  (SPIs)  can  be 
defined  for  each  module  job  manager. 

Services  are  separated  into  four  categories: 
cryptographic  services:  An  add-in  cryptographic 
service  module  can  provide  the  following  functions 

•  bulk  encryption  and  decryption 

•  creation  and  verification  of  digital  signatures 
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•  cryptographic  hash  creation 

•  key  generation 

•  random  number  generation 

•  encrypted  storage  of  private  keys.  We  note  here  that 

ultimately  the  protection  of  keys,  must  depend  upon 

a  system-based  protection  mechanism. 

trust  policy  services:  The  intent  of  the  trust  policy 
services  is  to  provide  access  control  over  various 
system  activities.  Certificates  are  presented  to  the  trust 
policy  manager  and  access  decisions  are  made 
according  to  information  contained  in  the  certificate. 

certificate  services:  For  a  PC,  the  certificate 
services  provide  a  self-contained  certificate 
management  mechanism.  This  module  provides 
support  to  create  new  certificates,  create  certificate 
revocation  lists  (CRTs),  sign  and/or  verify  certificates 
and  CRLs,  import  and  export  certificates  created  using 
other  formats,  extract  information  such  as  public  keys 
from  certificates,  reinstate  revoked  certificates  and 
search  CRLs.  The  flexibility  of  these  services  with 
respect  to  certificate  format  makes  them  particularly 
attractive  during  the  current  period  of  evolving 
standards.  For  our  current  work,  we  have  chosen  the 
X.509  v3  format. 

data  store  services:  These  modules  are  intended  to 
provide  secure  and  persistent  storage  for  non-volatile 
information  such  as  certificates  and  CRLs.  Clearly  in  a 
system  where  assurance  is  of  significant  importance, 
data  store  services  would  be  relegated  to  an  imderlying 
high  assurance  TCB  and  the  access  control 
mechanisms  of  the  TCB  would  be  used  to  ensure  that 
only  authorized  users  (or  processes  acting  on  behalf  of 
those  users)  had  modify  access  to  security-critical 
databases. 

6.  Other  Work  and  Future  Plans 

The  Sigma  project  is  addressing  heterogeneity  on 
the  enclave  level  with  its  exploration  of  Internet 
Interoperability  Protocol  gateways  to  support  Common 
Object  Request  Broker  Architecture  (CORBA)  [2] 
interoperability  [17].  This  work  is  not  directly 
integrated  into  a  VHM  management  system  and 
provides  only  a  highly  coarse  level  of  access  control 
and  enclave  protection.  However,  this  effort  could  be 
viewed  as  complementary  to  ours  as  the  MSHN 
security  mechanisms  could  be  used  in  an  environment 
supporting  Sigma  controls. 

Globus  [8]  is  using  a  proxy-based  system  to  permit 
computation  on  behalf  of  users  on  remote  resources. 
The  mechanism  bears  a  remarkable  similarity  to 
Kerberos  [18]  and  currently  suffers  from  several 
scalability  and  trust  domain  drawbacks.  Our  approach 
provides  a  more  straight  forward  path  toward 


accountability. 

Legion  [21]  claims  to  permit  users  to  define 
policies  at  the  granularity  of  objects.  It  is  ad  hoc  with 
respect  to  privilege  in  that  privilege  is  minimized 
everywhere  —  no  element  of  the  system  is  responsible 
for  any  element  other  than  itself.  In  addition,  Legion 
does  not  provide  for  certificate  authorities  or  key 
distribution  centers.  Instead,  Legion-specific  tinique 
object  identifiers  are  required  globally  to  support  key 
management.  It  appears  that  instead  of  supporting 
interoperability  with  respect  to  key  management. 
Legion  is  dictating  a  homogeneous  approach. 

6.1  Future  Work 

Quality  of  service  and  security  can  sometimes  be 
regarded  as  conflicting  rather  than  complementary 
goals  [10].  During  crises,  it  is  likely  that  demands  upon 
a  system  may  be  significantly  higher  than  during 
normal  operations.  This  may  mean  that  tasks  may  be 
required  to  adapt  in  order  to  provide  a  minimal  level  of 
service.  We  plan  to  explore  Ae  possibility  of  providing 
information  to  users  and  administrators  regarding  the 
performance  costs  incurred  by  using  security  meastires 
commensurate  with  the  sensitivity  and  reliability 
associated  with  the  task.  Hence  the  security 
requirements  of  different  tasks  can  be  met  with 
measures  of  differing  ^'strengths."  At  this  juncture,  we 
are  not  suggesting  that  security  measures  can  be 
relaxed  for  a  job  with  an  assigned  sensitivity  and 
reliability. 

Another  area  of  future  activity  will  be  in  the 
development  of  an  audit  mechanism  for  the  VHM.  As 
noted  earlier,  we  plan  to  use  a  combination  of  audit  and 
digital  signatures  as  the  cornerstone  of  non-repudiation 
services  in  our  VHM. 

Lacking  a  Unix  implementation  of  CDSA,  a  Unix 
version  of  our  prototype  was  created  using  SSLeay.  In 
a  fully  layered  architecture,  SSL  might  depend  upon 
CDSA  for  security  support. 

7.  Summary 

This  paper  has  described  a  security  architecture 
intended  to  support  a  virtual  heterogeneous  machine.  A 
consistent  set  of  choices  must  be  made  to  construct 
data  structures  and  mechanisms  to  use  the  underlying 
environment  effectively.  We  build  assurance  into  the 
system  by  relying  on  underl5dng  mechanisms  rather 
than  constructing  our  own. 

Our  architecture  for  the  MSHN  VHM  consists  of 
four  domains:  the  underlying  operating  sytsem,  MSHN 
Core  Services,  Client  Services,  and  Application. 
Domains  start  with  their  own  identification  and 
authentication  evidence  provided  by  key  distribution 
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centers  and  certificate  authorities.  When  the  VHM  is 
started,  the  Core  Services  establish  their  own 
cryptologically  defined  domain.  Client  Services  submit 
job  requests  to  the  Core  and  are  provided  with  session 
keys  which  establish  per-session  domains  that  permit 
communication  between  Clients  and  Core  Services. 
Using  underlying  services,  Clients  create  domains  on 
behalf  of  Applications,  to  which  they  provide  handles 
to  keys  for  application-level  communications  security. 

Future  work  will  integrate  quality  of  service 
mechanisms  into  this  architecture  and  explore  the 
creation  of  high  assurance  audit  mechanisms. 
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